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ANNUAL REPORT 
i THE BOARD GF EDUCATION 


OF THE—- 


CITY OF HOBOKEN 


YEAR ENDING May 81, 1891. 


‘HOBOKEN, N. J. ~ 
EVENING NEWS PRINT, 
1891. 


TO THE HONORABLE THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


GENTLEMEN :— 

The year just closed has been one of marked improvement, not only 
along the line of instruction and discipline, but in the general tone of the 
schools. 

Our state and our municipal authorities have thoughtfully, generously 
and wisely thrown open gateways to the fields that lead away to the realms 
of education, so that all may enter and reap such harvest of knowledge 
as they will; a privilege from which none are debarred, neither the high 
nor the low, the rich nor the poor, where caste and color are unknown, 
and where the corner-stone of educational acquirements and possession is 
laid, on which may be reared temples of intelligence and useful lives. 

The taxpayer would have the satisfaction of knowing that the burden 
of his school tax is materially lightened by the blessings vouchsafed to 
mankind, and that this tax is not alone a necessity, but in reality a luxury, 
of personal as well as of public advantage. 

The responsibility then resting on the school trustees is no light or 
trifling one. It is nothing less than a sacred duty, that cannot be too con- 
scientiously performed. It is no small allotment of duty and responsibility 
that comes to the hands of the school trustees, this looking after the welfare 
of 6,397 children, upon whose educational accomplishments rest so many 
fond hopes and so much human dependence. These 6,397 children, repre- 
sentatives of the rising generation, will, sooner or later, move. forward 
from their places in the school rooms to places of effort and responsibility 
in the world’s fields of influence and usefulness, will take prominent places 
in our marts of trade and commerce, and in our industrial arenas; on the 
Bench and at the Bar; in our pulpits and in $ur institusions of learning: 
will be masters and mistresses of our homes, and, in turn, the teachers of 
the coming generations. : 

The school-houses of our nation are our bulwarks for protection from 
_and defense against the waves of ignorance and disorder, that, but for 
these barriers, would overflow and engulf our land. From the school- 
houses to our colleges and universities, lies the pathway to our nation’s 
greatness and glory. Then, of how vital importance it is, that the best 
impulses of our hearts and the most earnest efforts of our hands be given 
to the education of our children, to the preparation of these youthful minds 
and precious lives, entrusted to our charge! O* grave import, too, it is, 
that earnestness of purpose and harmony of action should go hand in hand 
in the manipulations of our school duties and deliberations, and that 
personal knowledge of the method and manners of our schools be had. The 
points can only be gained by a personal knowledge of the conduct and 
management of our schools and such knowledge can only be had by 
frequent attendance and visitations of our school-rooms. How many know 
of the detailed workings of our school system? of the methods adopted ? 
of the studies pursued? of the progress made by the children? if the precious 
time of the scholars is wisely improved or allowed to run to idleness and 
waste? Surely if some of the faultfinders would visit and investigate the 
methods of the schools, before making their idle and frivolous complaints 
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their minds would be enlightened and they see the error of their ways. 
One of the greatest drawbacks and hindrances in the way of accomplishing 
the highest conditions of scholarship and mental development is due to the 
fact, that so many pupils, of our schools, are forced to leave, long before the 
last grade of the course of study, to engage in business pursuits. 

Hoboken has now a population of nearly fifty thousand, and a school 
attendance of between 5 and 6,000 scholars in its public schools, with only 
five schools and one nearly finished, for the locality, building and furnishing 
new schools the school board is not advised with, nor consulted, when a new 
school is ready for occupancy, same is turned over to the trustees, whether 
suitable or not, and if any alterations or improvements are necessary the 
moneys for same have to be taken from the yearly school appropriation 
granted the school trustees by the tax commissioners. Surely, this ought 
not to be, the School board is possessed of men, who have experience and 
knowledge, seme who have served a long time, and who knew far better 
what is necessary for such purposes, than those who have the super- 
intendency under the present system. ig 

Also, Hoboken with its 50,000 people, and large additions being made 
each year, and its more than 6,000 school children, has work enough for a 
supenntendent of public instruction. A man fitted for that work and who 
has the general supervision of the schools, such a one, if untrammelled, 
could accomplish much in supporting and strengthening principals and 
teachers in the vast multiplicity of their detail work, in regulating and per- 
fecting examinations and in securing that much desired uniformity in all 
departments of the schools. There are many defects which necessarily 


exist under our present system, that would be removed by such supervision, 


and many smaller cities and towns find their schools very greatly improved, 
by the appointment of such a superintendent. 

The present monitorial system is very defective. A boy must be sent to 
school No. 1, and then, not infrequently, from there he has to be sent to 
different houses in quest of a monitress. Not only is a period of valuable 
time lost, but the class is also left without a teacher. Would it not be better 
for a certain number of monitresses to be detailed to each school, to be 
required to report at the same time as the teachers, and if they should not 
be wanted, they could spend a part of that day in such class rooms as the ° 
principal might designate to observe how the teachers in the various grades 
present the work of these grades and give them an opportunity for a better 
equipment for the work and in this manner become more efficient; also, in 
case of a temporary vacancy caused by the absence of a teacher of a higher 
gerade, the class could be placed in charge of a teacher of the lower grade, 
and the monitress placed in charge of the latter’s class, thereby giving the 
higher grade class the benefit of an experienced teacher and the monitress 
an opportunity to better qualify herself for the grade of work to which she 
should be fitted when appointed as a regular teacher. 

The new course of study that was so carefully prepared to meet the 
wants of our schools has proven itself to be far superior to the old one and 
has given general satisfaction, its practical operation justifying the changes 
made. It is more in consonance with the advanced ideas of education and 
has a tendency to make a scholar think, instead of parrotting pages of 
useless matter. The demands of the day require a boy to be able to write 
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a legible hand and compose a grammatical letter, read intelligently, spell 
correctly, calculate with accuracy and rapidity and withal be well behaved, 
these are the cardinal points of a common sense public school education, 
and have been set-up as our standard. An inspection of the course of study 
will satisfy any one that it is framed, all through, with a view to furnish 
each pupil with as complete an outfit for his life work as possible, no 
matter at what point of the course he may be compelled to leave school. 

The practice of cramming for the special examination before entering 
the high school should not be indulged in. It is true, the temptation to work 
upon a narrowed line in order to attain or maintain a reputation for 
success, in passing large numbers and achieving high percentages, is great> 
yet, the effect of such a course would surely be to prevent that broad treat- 
ment of some subjects, which is more essential to a fitting preparation for 
active pursuits of live, than ability to answer a prescribed set of questions. 

Last year, for the first time in many years, pupils who graduated from 
the grammar schools were given diplomas. It is needless to state that this 
act of the board was highly appreciated by the graduates, who not only 
prize their diplomas as a reward for their faithfulness and proficiency, but 
as a testimonial that will speak for itself whenever they may seek recog- 
nition in commercial pursuits. 

_ Experience has demonstrated that it is a difticult matter to get suitable 
and competent persons to play the piano in our schools, and too often the 
work falls upon some ome more obliging than musical. It is no small matter 
for one to keep in practice. It would be better if certain teachers in each 
school were appointed to take charge of this work at an extra compensation, 
which would serve as an inducement for them to keep in practice. This 
plan is in vogue in other Cities. 

The practice of giving principals and teachers an opportunity from 
time to time to visit other schools for the purpose of observing the different 
modes of instruction and discipline, is a good one, the benefits of these 
visits being two-fold, first, the teacher would be stimulated to renewed 
energy, and secondly, under the impetus of a new inspiration, better and 
greater results would be shown in our class rooms. 

Would it not also be a good plan if each principal, once or twice a 
month, called his teachers around him for a. short session, where the 
interests of his school could be discussed, ideas exchanged and such plans as 
would be of particular advantage relative to the general welfare of the 
school,,a want that is not filled by the present system of monthly teachers’ 
meeting. 

The councilmen enacted a law requiring the appointment of a clerk of 
this board, a very wise and timely act, and the expense entailed in complying 
with the provision of the act, is a slight one, considering the great ad- 
vantages to be derived therefrom. The appointment made is an excellent 
one, a gentleman having been selected who has experience and who has 
always taken great interest in educational matter, and who combines all 
the necessary qualifications and will be a credit to the board. 

The attendance upon the schools has been all that could be expected 
under the adverse conditions, many scholars had to be turned away and 
refused admission on account of lack of room. This will be remedied 
during the coming school year, as it is hoped that the new school house 
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will be ready for occupancy by the end of the summer vacation, that is, 
September 2nd. 

The experience of the board with night schools has been very 
encouraging and gratifying, the attendance having been quite large, 
composed of, first, those who from disinclination to study and lack of 
parental control had wasted their early opportunities and, having arrived 
at more mature years, had come to a realizing sense of their indiscretion 
and now wished to make up for it. Most if not all of these were native 
born, although many of them were of foreign descent; second, those whom 
their parents from necessity had withdrawn from school prematurely to 
engage in some employment which would enable them to contribute to the 
household income; third, those of foreign birth who had come to this 
country with none or a very slight knowledge of the English language. 

No changes in the management of the schools have been made, the 
following teachers voluntarily relinquishing their positions: 

Miss Emily Steil, Miss K. Hathaway, Miss Mary Chancellor. 

The following were appointed: 

Miss Lottie Clinton, Miss Johanna Pinner, Miss Mabel Wiggins, Mrs. 
Ida T. McEnnery. 

In view of the tendency to raise the standard of teachers’ quali- 
fications and to require professional training, there seems to be a necessity 
for a more elaborate and methodical course of instruction, to wit, a 
training school, where young ladies, who intend to be teachers would not 
only learn the theory of pedagogy, but would have a chance under the 
supervision of a progressive instructor to do some practical work, 

The census taken May 1890 shows a school population of 15,820, an 
increase of 1,160 over last year’s report. 

The general condition of the schools is good, better than at any 
previous time, they all have received considerable overhauling and 
renovating, thanks to the liberality and wisdom of the tax commissioners 
whose committee made a personal inspection of all the school property, 
thereby satisfying themselves that the appropriation asked for was just 
and required, 

The placing of fire hose in all the schools, and throughout the buildings, 
was an excellent plan, thereby adding to the feeling of safety of the 
scholars, as well as the means of having at once an appliance on hand to 
retard, if not to suppress a conflagration during school hours. 

The heating of No. 3 school by steam, doing away with stoves, has not 
only made more class room, thereby accommodating a larger number of 
scholars, but has also added to the general appearance of the school. 

The placing of steam apparatus in schools No. 1 and 2, and doing away 
with the system of stove heating, which not alone is dangerous, but also 
injurious to the health of the scholars, should only be a matter of a very 
short time, and no doubt will be duly taken up and acted upon by the 
Board of Tax Commissioners, a board Gomposed of men who not only have 
the interest of economy, but also the welfare and safety of the rising 
generation at heart. 

The adoption of the rule, giving teachers who have not happened to get 
the usual promotion by reason of no vacancies occurring in their respective 
schools, a salary graded according to their length of service, was wise 
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legislation; it does away, very often, with the desire of a teacher, when 
such vacancy occurs, to be advanced to a higher class where the question 
of salary is the main point, leaving. a class for which she is better fitted by 
experience and practice and which she possibly would not leave, were it 
not, as aforesaid, for the question of increased pay. Many have the opinion 
that any teacher will do for the primary classes, an erroneous one, as it is 
here where the foundation is laid and a child receives the first impression . 
It is conceded by educators, that the very best and experienced teachers 
are needed in the primary department. 

Although school No. 6 may, by the opening of the fall term, be ready 
for occupancy, thereby relieving to a great extent the want of school 
accomodation, it will not, because it is situated at the almost extreme end 
of Hoboken, relieve the demand for school accommodation at the lower end 
of the city, where school facilities are most needed, and where the growth 
of houses and increase of population have been marvelous. The lower and 
most thickly populated part of this city has no school houses at present, a 
fact of which the city authorities may not be aware; for certainly, if they 
were composed, as they are, of intelligent and far-seeing men, they would 
remedy this defect, before all the available property—of which there is not 
much left—be disposed of. 

What our beautiful city needs, is at alone more public school facilities, 
in the lower wards, but also smaller school-houses, say, schools to accommo- 
date about 700 scholars. Why the lower part of the city should have been 
so neglected and such a magnificent large structure, at an estimated cost 
_ of about one hundred thousand dollars, without the land on which it stands. 
should have been erected in the upper part of the city, has as yet not been 
explained to the taxpayers. The fact that Mr. Gustav Freygang and Mrs. 
E. Dewey have offered the city land and property for school purposes and 
both at very reasonable prices, the first, adjoining school No. 2, and the 
latter adjoining school No. 1, should not be forgotten, both offers ought to 
be accepted by the city, as the land adjoining school No. 2, if sold to other 
parties and built upon, would be a great detriment to school No. 2, darken- 
ing the rooms and stifling ventilation, and that adjoining school No. 1 
could be used to increase the facilities of the old school house or to put up 
an entire new structure. The Board of Education would be prudent to see, 
that the proper authorities do not allow these offers to lapse. 

Much has been said in regard to several bills introduced in the legis- 
lature, one, to encourage and promote patriotism, that is, public school 
teachers throughout the state shall be required to devote the Fridays 
preceding Washington’s Birthday, the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving 
Day to the performance of appropriate exercises, including the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence and the singing of patriotic songs— 
principals or teachers who fail to comply with the provisions to have their 
certificates cancelled,—and the other, that no person shall be licensed as a 
public school teacher who has not had at least one year professional training 
in college, normal or training school. While there may be necessity for 
such bills in other cities, they are not applicable to Hoboken, as the 
patriotic usages therein recommended have been carried out here for 
some time. 

On Monday, April 6, Edwin A. Stevens Naval Post No, 104, Dep. of 
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N. J. G. A. of the Republic, presented the Board for the use of No. 6 school, 
with a beautiful flag. After his Honor Mayor Grassman had accepted the 
flag on behalf of the city, he presented the flag to Trustee Arrata, who 
received it with thanks on behalf and for the Board of Education. This is 
the first instance of such a presentation having been made by any Post in 
this city and the Edwin A. Stevens Naval Post certainly deserve great credit 
for their kindness and patriotism. 

The German language which previous to September 1890, was taught 
only in the two highest grades of the Grammar Department and in the 
High School, altogether in 16 classes, is now also taught in the third and 
fourth grades of the Grammar Departments, comprising altogether 32 
classes, this fact being due to the appointment of an additional German 
teacher. The German language, now a regular branch of instruction in our 
schools, should receive a very earnest attention and the scholars should be 
impressed with the great importance of it, it being of practical value in 
their every day life. No one can deny that the knowledge of a foreign 
language is an advantage and particularly the German language, in this cos- 
mopolitan country. Public educators all over the United States have recog- 
nized the importance of it and German is now taught in all our large cities. 

The working of the Drawing Department has been quite satisfactory, 
mainly due to the hearty cooperation of the teachers. But it should be 
extended at least one grade lower, so that the pupils of that grade could 
derive a benefit of it, as many are compelled to leave school before they 
reach the higher grade, where drawing is now taught. This could be easily 
accomplished by the appointment of an additional teacher. 

The results of teaching the pupils how to sing have been very gratify- 
ing, a marked improvement being noticeable, the scholars enter into the 
spirit of the instruction with heart and soul. To teach a proper use of the 
voice and to give the pupils a command of their musical powers, until they 
acquire the ability to sing any composition at sight, should be the object in 
this important department of education. A source of instruction which 
aims to reach results corresponding to those attained in other studies in our 
schools must be systematic and progressive from the lowest to the highest 
grades, adapting the instruction at each stage of progress to the growing 
capacity of the pupil. The opinion of the highest musical authorities is, 
that every child can be taught to sing and enjoy music if taken at a 
sufficiently early age. 

That the scholars keenly appreciate a library which they can call their 
own is clearly demonstrated by the great number of books taken out from 
week to week and by the large number who seek proper guidance in the 
judicious selection of reading matter. The temptation to corrupt reading 
is usually strongest at the period when the youth are about'to leave the 
school room, and during this critical time incalculable service can be 
rendered by leading the young readers to select such books as will have a 
tendency to arouse mental energies and prove a safeguard against the ills of 
life. Such reading is of great educational value. The privileges of the 
public school free library should be extended to the scholars of the third 
grade, thereby complying with the requests of many pupils of that grade, 
and as only those of the first and second grades are now permitted to take 
out books. No scholar can begin to read at too young an age. 
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The pressing demand of the High School is larger accommodations. 
These could readily be furnished on the upper floor of school No. 4, which 
will no doubt be done, when the Grammar Department shall have been 
transferred to their new quarters in No. 6 building; the upper floor of 
school No. 4, being well adapted for High School work, will make com- 
modious and desirable quarters. 

After an opinion rendered by the corporation attorney the right of the 
President of the Board of Education to act as a member of the Hoboken 
Free Library is no longer disputed. It is also proper to acknowledge here 
the courtesies extended by our esteemed Librarian of the Free Public 
Library to the teachers and pupils in assisting to select and make use of 
such books as bear on their school work. 

The Industrial Education Department in this city, although not under 
the control and supervision of the Board of Education, as it should be and 
is in other cities of this state, is worthy of a brief mention. It has attained 
much good results, the pupils entering into the work with enthusiasm, 
thereby fitting them better for the practical duties of life. There are at 
present 1881 pupils attending this course of instruction. 

Such eminent educators as Dr. D. E. Scheimer, Prof. Ellis Apgar, Prof. 
Ward, and others, having lectured before the Teachers’ Meetings, they have 
been very interesting and instructive and, on the whole, well attended. 
Yet, L regret to say that the old antagonistic feeling to educational confer- 
ences of this kind still exists. Teachers cannot meet together too often, nor 
confer too frankly. 

The wooden blackboards now in use in most all the schools, should be 
abolished and slate blackboards substituted, thereby causing, at a slight 
outlay, a large saving, the renovating of the wooden blackboards costing: 
between $300 and $400 every year. 

Friday, April 17, appointed by Governur Abbett as Arbor Day, was 
observed by appropriate exercises in all the schools, interesting programmes 
were prepared and the various parts were well rendered by the pupils, and 
speeches were delivered by the principals and members of the Board of 
Education. . 

In anticipation of the opening of school No. 6, the present board has 
seen fit to elect a principal, who shall be hereafter assigned. 


In selecting Mr. A. Musgrave, the members of this board have secured 
the services of a gentleman who is eminently qualified. 
The appointment of Eugene H. Kiernan as Vice-Principal of the High 


‘School, fills a long felt want. . 


This highest branch of our Educational Department has for the past 
few years been overcrowded, and for that reason it was thought wise to 
organize another class. 

It is a pleasure, as well as a duty, to state that the labors of the various 

-ommiittees, for the past year, have “been gratifyingly harmonious, and that 
such duties as have come to our hands for the fulfillment have been per- 
formed promptly and conscientiously. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, for the honor conferred on me in electing me 
as your presiding officer and for the kindness, forbearance and assistance 
you have always rendered me while acting as such, I desire to express my 
hearty appreciation and thanks. 


Very resp. yours, 
CHARLES B. RUDOLPHY, 
HOBOKEN, N. J., April 27, 1891. President. 
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OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
School No. 1, Garden Street, between 3rd and 4th Streets. 


Meetings of the Board every second and last Monday of each month. 
Meetings of the standing Committees Thursday evenings preceding each 
Board Meeting. 

Clerk’s Office in the Rooms of the Board. 

Office hours 8.30 A. M. to 12 M. and 1 to 4 P. M. and on Saturdays from 
8.30 to 12 M. 

Superintending Principal’s Office in the Rooms of the Board. 

Treasurer’s Office. Board Room. 


SCHOOL No. 1, 
Garden Street, between 3rd and 4th Streets. 
Principal, DAvip E RUvE. 
22 Classes and 23 ‘Teachers. 


There is but little that can be said in regard to School No. 1, that hag 
not been told substantially in previous reports. 

The oldest of our public school buildings, built when the more bene- 
ficent features of modern school architecture were entirely unknown, its 
condition has demanded extensive repairs and improvements from year to 
year. This patching up process was continued during the year and so far 
as paint and whitewash are concerned, the building presents a very credit- 
able appearance. 

The antiquated furniture in seven of the class rooms was replaced by 
modern desks and seats, adding much to the comfort and convenience of 
both teachers and pupils. However there are several rooms containing this 
oldfashioned, uncomfortable and unsightly furniture which should be 
subjected to a similar renovation. 

The rear room on the ground floor of the north wing is from its sur- 
rounding unfit for use, it certainly is a source of danger to the health of 
those obliged to remain in it, a better use might be had for it as a general 
store room or depository of supplies for all the schools. 

The expense for the coming year, outside of repairs to roof, yards. 
stoves, &c., will amount to a comparatively small sum. 

This building is heated by stoves. 

On account of the character of the building it makes it very troublesome 
for the Janitor, Patrick Halloran, and he deserves great eredit for the 
manner in which he keeps it clean and the care he gives it. 


ANNEX TO SCHOOL No. 1. 
Garden Street, between ist and 2nd Streets. 
Mrs. ANNIE E. Moore, Principal. 
Four Classes and Four Teachers. 
Used as an overflow from No. 1 school. 


Rented at $50.00 a month, which includes heating and the services of 
the janitor. 
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SCHOOL No. 2. 
Garden Street, between Ninth and Tenth Streets. 
Principal, JoHN W. LyYcETrT. 
24 Classes, 25 Teachers. 


This is the second oldest school-house. 

The building is in good condition, improvements that were needed for 
a long time were made. New floors were put down in several rooms, stairs 
repaired and replaced, the eeilings, beams and girders were overhauled and 
additional supports to the beams and girders put up, thereby strengthening 
the floors and preventing settling. 

Complaint having been made of its sanitary condition this was attended 
to, remedied, and its condition is now good. 

It is heated by 25 stoves, this means of heating should be abolished and 
steam introduced, thereby adding to the safety of the building and making 
more room for the accommodation of scholars. 

The Janitor, Edward C. Forbes, keeps the building in splendid condition. 
being very attentive to his business. 


SCHOOL No. 3. 


Adams Street, between 2nd and 3rd Streets. 
Principal, JEREMIAH KELLY. 
21 Classes and 22 Teachers. 


Although an old building, yet the renovations made have better adapted 
it for school purposes than heretofore. 

But notwithstanding that much was done during the year to add to the 
comfort and appearance of the building, yet through lack of funds, some 
very important and much needed improvements had to be postponed, such 
as the reconstruction of the water closets, the flagging of the small yards in 
which they are located and the erection of closets in the different class 
rooms for the cloaks, overcoats, &¢c, of the scholars. At present these 
garments are suspended from racks in the elass rooms, rendering the rooms 
not only unsightly, but very unpleasant. as on wet days the vapor from the 
damp clothing fills the rooms with a very disagreeable odor. 

. The south entrance hall should be painted to correspond with the north 
hall which was painted last vear. 

The building is now heated by steam, a vast improvement on the 
primitive method of heating by stoves. 

The building is kept clean andin good order by the Janitress, Mrs. 
Annie McIntyre. 


SCHOOL No. 4. 


Park Avenue, between 5th and 6th Streets. 
Principal, ABRAHAM J. DEMAREST. 
21 Classes and 22 Teachers. 


This building is very substantial and solid, and is considered a model 
school-house. 
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Its sanitary surroundings are not what they should be, on account of 
the cess-pools of the tenement houses adjoining, an evil that should be 
remedied some way and to which the attention of the proper health 
authorities should be called. 

The building was put in such excellent order last year that very little 
repairing will be necessary. Several rooms are without book closets, which 
are very essential for the proper care and preservation of books. Thewalls 
of all class rooms are in bad condition and need a coat of paint. 

The sliding doors, owing to their great size, have always been a source 
of annoyance, which defect was partly remedied by substituting the old 
rollers with Hatfield’s patent sheaves, but as the track appears too small 
for the sheaves, they should be replaced by a larger size. 

One of the assembly platforms is not as strong as it should be and 
needs a little propping up. 

One of the rooms, now occupied by the High School, needs an additional 
radiator, as on several occasions during the past winter it was impossible 
to maintain a proper temperature. 

The building is heated by steam. 

The Janitor, Thomas F. Kehoe, is very efficient and painstaking. 


SCHOOL No. 5. 


Corner Clinton’ and Second Streets. 
Principal, CoRNELIUS J. BROWER. 
16 Classes and 17 Teachers. 


Although the present condition of this building is very good, still some 
repairs will have to be made before any material injury is done to the 
building, such as the roof, the outside or front brick-work and the inside 
walls need painting. The paint on the roof and front of the building is 
beginning to show the effects of the elements. 

The inner walls, which were white, have become very much discolored; 
if they were painted, they could easily be kept clean by the Janitor and 
would need no further attention for a long time, 

The chests in four of the indirect radiators leak and should be replaced 
by new ones. 

The engine which drives the Blackman fan is out of repair, it needs a 
thorough overhauling and should be built up anew. Two of the valves 
connected with the steam pipe, are worn out and need to be replaced. 

The heating and ventilation are by steam and mechanical arrangements 
and give entire satisfaction. 

The sanitary condition has been looked after and all defects remedied. 

Although it was expected that this school would relieve the great 
demand for the accommodation of primary scholars, it has proven entirely 
inadequate, many scholars being turned away for want of room. 

The Janitor, Robert Henry, attends faithfully to his duty and keeps 
the building in good order, and by reason of his being able to attend to 
minor repairs of any sort, has been the means of running the school quite 
economical. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. | 


Occupying a portion of school building No. 4, Park Avenue, between 
5th and 6th Streets. 
Principal, WILLIAM H. ELSTON. 
4 Classes and 4 Teachers. 

There were 69 pupils admitted from the several grammar schools and 12 
pupils from outside or private schools. This increase very materially 
affected our accommodations, but ultimately they were all fairly well 
provided for. 

The graduating class of this year started with an enrol/ment of 49 and 
still retains that number. The work over which they have thus far pro- 
ceeded shows that they are fully equal in ability and attainments to any 
class of the preceding years. 

The class of 990 held their graduating exercises at Jacob’s Theatre on 
Thursday evening, June 26, 1890, before a large and appreciative audience. 

The following are the names of the graduates: 


Minnie W. Augustin, Ira J. Ettinger, Frederick W. Hornick, 
Pauline M. Arata, Elizabeth Ebbing, Johanna C. Lange, 
Bertha M. Allen, Henrietta Elbers, Ida $8. Merkle, 

Oda M. Bischoff, May F. Farrell, Alice O’ Rafferty, 

Annie M. Burke, Katie Fowler, Lulu M. Pye, 

Lottie M. Borthwick, Edward A. Freund, Lilian Rosendorf, 
Maggie A. Breen, Maggie M. Hasbrouck, Anna E. Sherwood, 
Agues Crawford, Sydney W. Hart, Mary F. Sherwood, 
Lester L. Davis, Julia M. Hauser, Otto R. Stapfer. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


DR. WM. Pior, Principal; Miss HENRIETTA Goos, 1st Assistant ; 
Miss EvizABETH GERDIS, 2nd Assistant. 


The Teaching of German is pursued in 32 classes, conducted in the 
higher grades by the principal and in the lower grades by his two assistants. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gerdis who was appointed as 2nd assistant has proven 
herself as an excellent instructress both as to pedagogic skill, and as to 
experience. 

The total number of pupils enrolled was 988, average enrollment 907, 
and average attendance 755. 

For the accomplishment and thoroughness of teaching German, the- 
enlargement of the department, as stated above, is of considerable im 
portance, because much elementary work can be done now in the lower 
grades and pupils promoted into higher classes, will be better prepared. 


DRAWING DEPARTMENT. 
Principal, EDWARD HOSTMANN. 

This instruction should be extended to the lower grades and an aditional 
teacher appointed. sit 

At present it is personally taught by the principal in 34 elasses. 

Drawing is more in line with progressive ideas than at any other time. 

Many of our pupils do excellent work, taking the opportunity afforded 
them into consideration. 


Dirtiny' 5 ete 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


Miss ADELE MENZEL, Teacher. 


Music is not only an accomplishment, pleasant for the pupils and their 
families and friends, but it tends to promote in our public schools that 
harmony of feeling, that prompt obedience and that close attention which | 


are of inestimable value in other studies. 


The importance of this department of Nanette is now generally recog- 
nized, and it is hoped that Hoboken will distinguish itself in its schools as 


it has already done in its musical societies. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Held in Public School Building No. 1, Garden St., between 3d and 4th Sts. 
Davip E. Run, Principal; JEREMIAH KELLY, Ist Assistant. 


Sessions are held each Saturday morning from 9 to 12 o’clock. 


There are two classes, one for teachers who are, 


under the rules of the 


manual, compelled to attend its session for two years after appointment, the 
other class composed of young ladies desirous to become teachers, 
Total enrollment for the year 87, average attendance 51. 
The following 28 young ladies graduated and received diplomas at the 


annual examination held Jast November: 


Clara Appold, Rose Arata, 
Adelaide Besson, Alice Benson. 
Mary McKenzie, Mary Etta Wood, 
Clara Winkleman, Lilian J. Booth, 
Sadie Schroeder, Helen van Keuren, 
Louisa Wissinger, Clara Wissinger, 
Millie J. Kunz, Nellie Stephens, 
Kate Sweeney, Crissie Mount, 
Effie Sanford, Annie Ryan, 
Emma Erk, Clara Martin, 
Lizzie M. Multus, Rose Guinan, 
Maud Spiers, Mary Clark, 
Eulalie Lockwood, Alice O’ Rafferty, 
Marie Reichert, Emma A. Gudewill. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Sessions were held for four months, commencing on the first day of 


November 1890. Eight classes were organized viz: 


six for boys and men, 


one for girls, and one for Germans desiring to learn English. 
The classes were all well attended and duly appreciated by the scholars. 
A great drawback being the irregularity of the attendance of the pupils, 
a better attendance was secured by the use of Postal Cards, which were sent 
each week to the parents or guardians of absent seholars. 


Whole number of Teachers............. 


Whole number of nights of school.... . 


Total number in attendance............ 


Total average attendance.............. 


OS fsa 


: PUBLIC SCHOOL FREE LIBRARY. 
Located in School Building No. 4, Park Avenue, between 5th and 6th Sts. 
Miss SARAH Booru, Librarian. 


Open for the reception and distribution of books on Monday and Thurs- 
day afternoons of each week between the hours of 3 and 6. - 

334 Applicants, including Trustees, Teachers, Graduates’and Pupils 
have benefited by the Library, during the year—60 of whom have been 
Teachers and Graduates—have taken 3,800 Books, making an average of 
106 per week. 

64 new books have been added to the Library, making a grand total of 
1453 volumes. 

The pupils are given the aid of the Librarian at all times in the proper 
selection of books. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Held at the Rooms of School Building No. 4, Park Ave., between 5th and 
6th Streets. 


Davip E. Run, President; CoRNELIUS J. BROWER, Secretary. 


Meetings are held every second Wednesday of each month. The purpose 
of these meetings are to afford facilities to earnest teachers for comparing 
their methods and at the same time to aid in developing that solidarity that 
should exist among them. 

No teacher can afford to neclect these meetings. 

They teach teachers the best system of instruction and combine the 
experience of all for the excellence of one. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 


The following table shows the total enrollment, average enrollment, 
and average attendance in each of the Schools. 


Average Average 
Total Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 

echool No..Land'Annex...:..:2... 1362 1218 1060 
‘f RIN he hae Ne kot IS on Ve 1386 1254 1064 

he Se ads A A Pee ARSC Ears 1065 876 780 | 
fis Ae cette 2 AEE So eV 1050 886 800 
sf ORAS Oe Re 1323 1017 859 
BE MEIN ES TOOLL Oh re eehe oad y ct atin Sis ne oe 172 161 151 


PONSA Tie Snr sels ays rasa 6358 5412 2. 4414 


ah an TU eee eae NBs care naereneiee oe er aL es ea nS YO ics ame a See LES CR Fi ER eS ; 
es el ESHA ay Ta ans Pee ein deen ae My En cS eat E ela, Ora EE 
4 =" roy eesti Pr haleman saieay oy Sbyambitne 
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SCHOOL CENSUS BY WARDS. 
TAKEN IN May, 1890. 
UPS NV ELLE, ge aki os atehe ae rey ye © dite te tne ee el he aoa eee 2,712 
OCONG FW. ALLL so ag oa ie we pe ee Ei ties Pn ne Ce Ge eee ek eee 1,374 
ALURLEG © WHLEG Susie 016 Sieh the Peeerine sree SIP cA CG bee UTI Occ wae 5,747 
Mo yrth tw Aras 6s eke a tie oe ce otek eo ee Le bei wee ene gaat ee ae 5,987 
TODA T Mies ahi a pty ess CiaGiae eas Nae Ce Ree ee 15,820 
Hevsus taken.in May, lego po. 2. hic. tie tomers, sie bur badarali ee ase ter? 14,660 
Oensusitaken ‘in May, 18900) oo... cS ay ee cates uk none ee ea 15,8207 
INGREASES $0.0) Gare cic ile Wek detain ic i) Scene 1,160 


The following table shows the principal statistics concerning Evening 
School: 


Whole number of nights of school.............. 74 

Total number of men ‘and -boys.:......:......«. 455 

‘ a women and girls.............. 88 

Average Altendanced. S200 Oe.l. naa oes bane ae 193 
Cee Wa: 


STATISTICS OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING APRIL 30, 1891. 


RECEIPTS. 
Barence onvhand May 1:/'1880..' Ua... ee ee eieen oe. DE $ 992 43 
By cash received from City WLOASULEN os es Poh eben ray ea 112,569 10 
By cash received for old books, library fines, old Ganke! High 
School fees and destroyed books.................:.000- en 143 14 
DOTA IE layed eee ee, ee oe $113,704 67 
EXPENDITURES 
BAPAC ADRAC seal RiY Uucre ct Salaried batten Stas aaah oe .., $84,019 29 
Warrants paid, not including steam heating............... ..... 24,821 80 
Warrants paid, steam heating...........2:.......5...0. Oe Pea es 4,728 28 
Dalanee: Teachers’ hAssociation,® «isis. stocaee eda etek dee 45 98 
TOPATI N59. Hal mick o ama alen SO seats ae Beene .$113,615 35 
BRIaNCe. ON Nand ».<5, ek Ava wa dae om Oe ee Le oe 89 32- 


ee 


SU 


thn fie 


“VISION OF EXPENDITURES OF PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS FOR YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 91. 


PPeeeOrssaNUrd ANIGOS SRIALIOS.;, 0. 4.0 os they lec oh owslee oot $84,019 29 
SAREE, REE: See RIE hy en eee, We Be hd aided PRT Clo. hate 9,612 46 
MUMIEPE MCRAE rs Lab GLOTICUVE Th ah tr 0 te Gl aie an iL i i ee hol mea att Sec thy 5,162 80 
SERS MARE A PAC PUSS 5 Reis KSA Shae ahs nk eee oad 133° 92 
ed elageeet ele UA) Son Si i Gat il irene anc ae ALL ECan ce Ran SOIR UN Be ec 74 93 
SNE ee Set AE uA thee Ss uh C wis ce en i heed 8 hed ohidte eine see 1,518 50 
Berm ee AG SOROOL NO. 2:0.) fsa talaicrnsslce si civ eary eteaua lees 349 00 
MCEMEE COIS Ee TNLIN ON Mh ice tA cee ae lad ok oe ane ae 1,434 70 
ITO TEP TELUUL EC hatte cat oe Beets airbase eer ss husd ew oan 1,127 20 
Mereand Treasurer's Salaries. oo ocean be tee be lle ewan 499 97 
PPM CHIUOL Te XAMINAGONS suicicidck 44 site one) ss dt on ad eek 30 00 
atighesone0) Commencement: . 2.000. ea ek Soe dia eee te ¢ 30 00 
PPETIOL SEAL OO) see A AS Ro Lm cast wn hee A Ae ree 600 00 
MNES? Varta one ori aot ne a4 Seng ats Ae boee ee 51 90 
MERE RAO TWAS Ou ORL SMU ata Naar wa be ole CO Hara ve bee 113 86 
Mines EMEC SLE TXT OTIS OF i255 ks act meth sche ees ola So avo ay ahs alas wales oiabets 811 87 
ME CIEE Titans toe cee eo Sa! ries ey ES bok ota ocak eh de 1,390 00 
See ALO CROOL NOs 4050. 2.5 ak ais Te eRe aN 387 00 
MEPMERMR TEMPE REV sen ke icy SLOT de ik) er) eS fo 59.99 
OORRUS , oo... Mere ea aee eT HOE A eat al ne and ee aia ta, eee tek Ueln ee AS 777 26 
PEE SED MOS Lee a, hers of Shaye e dak witda dee Sato ee ewe eke 656 44 
MEMEEO ALINE SCHOOL NO. Ba. . Gola dilen saves dou ccs da psu couutee’ 4,728 28 
MOaCNOrS TABS Noo. cc ele cs Te Oe OO a Ne eM 7 tryin SS 45 98 
TO NT Ae hy 5s he eek shah ot Leesa oh a. © 9 Merb tans at 89 32 
LOMAS Sela PO cord Fre an cy Ack Cah se-k cate eee $113,704 67 
AGGREGATE OF TEACHERS’ AND JANITORS’ 
SALARIES. 
For YEAR ENpDiInG APRIL 30, 1891. 

~ Amount of Salaries, School No. 1, including Annex.............. $17,188 07 
es es “ BD te Lire oy 2 deat Saat LG ble 75 
Me ma as ce at dots oo eee ae nh var eri 14,670 61_ 

Ks Me ee CE PIC icae Cun arney ra. 2d ie AR 15,017 40 

% ts : 5 RLS ae a So MAT he ieee APN Se 10,589 09 

ce fe ELS SCHOO! . same: ub aravese ieee astra as 3,084 62 

+: s MVORINGIMEGhOO] Pesca danas Me eacane Cee ae 1439875 

he es German Language... .0e? 2 eke. g Saotaa | Cheer 2,785 00 

a es DEB WING Escola. hat gine Le eats ae NRRL a ae gh ts ated 1,000 00 

< J EVE UIGL Og 2s. htt he (eR OA MoE oka trinee An aye e 5U0 00 

“ ae NOPiial SCROGlY Pauw tae hae ee ee 400 00 

= a ML DIAPION i lee dk te tole ae ere ae: 200 00 

es es Superintending Principal......... Eee es 400 00 
UAT IAAL EG che le eee i aie ne ane! ole ara eae Meee $84,019 29 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, COSTS, Ex. | 


rate TY cs 


ota 4 n ui z 
° he g s B / mh ei : an a 
oe) aul i = aan eo 
a tai fa de : Bees | sa¢ |B 
a) S188) e218 . | 3 Ba ee eee 
i Y ga #3, 3 + K 2 1 BAS Seg a 
‘ E EF} at \.8! 3 & e ° oe 8 eee 
zi fi a 1s) [eal es 8 3 gos | aes 
| ma D SU ue tess =| 8 mag? eS oS 
3 3 er Ona te tahy ae S 5 $8 3” 3S 
al oO = beet a a) e) a Oar o a es) 
! 
1880 9,889 | 5,624 | 3,048 | 94/$56,779 07 |$ 9,226 33 |$66,005 46 $15 19 $3 02 |¢18 21 
1881 9,996 | 5,286 | 3,118 | 97) 59,646 40; 13,576 46 | 73,216 86 15 62 4 35 19 97 
1882; 10,398 5,564 | 3,221 | 100} 60,562 82; 11,612 64] 72,175 46 15 57 3 60 1937 
1883} 10,66” 5.466 | 8,284 | 100) 62,255 26 9,974 89 | 72,230 15 16 02 3 03 19 05 
1884; 10,907 5,394 | 3,592 | 108) 64,562 69| 12,768 C9 | 77,330 78 15 38 3 55 18 93 
1885) 11,727 5,952 | 3,882} 108} 66,771 13} 15,905 51! 82,676 64 15 O01 4 15 19 16 
1886} 12,589 | 5,469 | 3,824 | 110) 69,112 46! 13,886 13 | 82,998 59 16 81 3.17 18 98 
1887; 13,203 | 5.490 | 4,002 | 112) 74,3852 19; 13,954 89 | 88,307 08 16 12 3 O04 19 16 
1888| 13,452 | 5,844 | 4,189} 115| 72,679 57) 11,235 58} 83,915 15 14 92 2 32 17 24 
1889! 14,660 | 6,077 | 4,320 | 115) 77,047 19! 15,063 80 | 92,110 99 15 63 3 06 18 69 
1890} 15,820 | 6,388 | 4,427 | 120} 81,523 90; 19,204 40 | 1Uu,728 39 15 59 3.72 19 31 
TBO Leics 6,358 | 4,714 | 122} 84,019 29; 29,596 06 | 113,615 35 15 52 5 46 20 99 
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Offirrrs, 1507. 


Vas 


President, 
EDWARD RUSS. 


Vice-President, 
EDWIN A. STEVENS. 


Secretary, 


WILLIAM A. KERR. 


Superintendent, : 
A. J. DEMAREST. 


Business Manager, 
A. W. CLAYTON. 


Custodian of School Moneys, 
JAMES SMITH. 


Ya 


The Board meets on the third Monday of each month at 
School No. IV., on Park Avenue, near Sixth 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


4 
Members of the State Board af Education, 1907. 


VAMeS EL AVES AIL LeSICeNe. ciate cs iioe eds siesite tele tars Newark 
edward Fron? GIOSSCUD haces + sai aan ere se peosire iorae Winonah 
CTEOT RE HA NUHLEYV cto W teh te APRS ere nears bank = Camden 
PAMES HT OW OOUWALd cables ticle pitty sey oenarie eee Bordentown 
las Nee OSE cut citar Tate s ess his wile theo memegs Atlantic City 
Wa bdwinvihlorancest 22. wanic dem tieaaiels eta: New Brunswick 
SR OLAT PONTE VICLOULCHEOM y ctir wa tiene a eee heen Plainfield 
Percivals Giiristies .%0/4 14). (eee eee ae ...High Bridge 
Wilham eho Morrow nr een etic: 2a Belvidere 
NASleSrits yomtr Mato stra a: tan vara pier art Laer Matar Eero eee Morristown 
PWECHN PO MIMICS 10 olan re la tit nies ie tah ae eee eee Alpine 
PTANCISM COLL ELL. keg cee vigit a ratte carer mene els 42. eter ates Paterson 
Edwards. Robertaone: i; smeioan ie serene re ee cee sone Newark 
DC LOVE nae Gite irate suhas ohn Ce cis out eee eae Montclair 
Tat) CODNOL Dlodanes 2 vad cewek beeen eee South Orange 
UtamorcAll en vais nie valde toe ata tee ey te he eee eee Jersey City 
WilkamoR> | Barricklouws: vacant octeieais cies ake tee Jersey City 
EPawarderussis ove oie kine tale eee Hoboken 


William? D:shorbes 740s. oreor ee oa ee Hoboken 


: 
Names, Residence, and Cera of Office of the Members 
of the Board of Eduration. 


Ya 


Term Expires. 


Frederick Anderson, 55 Second Street.......... 1908 


Richard Carrara, 830 Willow Avenue .......... 1907 
Philip Daab, 1211 Bloomfield Street .......... 1907 
Stephen Hackett, 130 Adams Street............ 1908 
George Lankering, 1230 Garden Street......... 1908 
Richard Mooney, ‘602 Willow Avenue........... 1908 
Edward Russ, Second National Bank Building. . 1907 
Edwin A. Stevens, 1 Newark Street..,........... 1907 
George H. Steil, Mayor (Ex-officio)........... 


Office. of the Board at School No, IV., Park Avenue, near 
Sixth Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


A. J. DEMAREST, Superintendent, 
Office Hours—School Days, 3 to 4. Saturdays, 9 to 11 A. M. 


W. A. KERR, Secretary, 


8:45 to12 A. M.,1 to4g P. M. 


Office Hours: Saturdays, 9 to 12 M. 


Telephone Call, Hoboken, 202. 
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Location of Srhools. 


er 


No. 1, Garden Street, near Third, 
Principal A. J. Allen. 


No. 2, Garden Street, between Ninth and Tenth, 
Principal W. J. Wyse. 

No. 3, Adams Street, between Second and Third, 
Principal A. Musgrave. 


No. 4, Park Avenue, between Fifth and Sixth, 
Principal Miss E. A. Allen. 


No. 5, Clinton Street, corner Second, 
Principal Mrs. A. E. Moore. 


No. 6, Willow Avenue, corner Eleventh, 
Principal L. B. Bissell. 


No. 7, Park Avenue, corner Newark Street, 
Principal E. W. Oliver. 


No. 8, Seventh Street, between Adams and Jefferson, 
Principal J. F. Brandt. 


High School, Sixth Street, corner Park Avenue, 
Principal L. F. Talbot. 


Industrial School, Park Avenue, near Fifth, 
Principal J. B. Bloomer. 
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Report of the Secretary, 
as to the Arrount between the Board and Custodian 
of Srhool floneys, for 1906-1907. 


ds 


1906—7. 
May 1, State Appropriation .$106,547 52 
May 1, City Appropriation .. 168,150 43 


$274,697 95 

May 1, Balance, 1906 ...... 1,707 35 

Bearer INteTest 92.0% sire wiclas 136 50 

Miata 5, Ltition fees ...°.\. »/.\< 1,022 50 

mrec..17,.Water refund .,.... 163 13 
Total amount of fund $277,727 43 


RECEIVED FROM CUSTODIAN. 


I 


May 21, By Requisition .....$ 16,105 98 
June 18, By Requisition ..... 31,861 82 
June 28, By Requisition ..... 12,984 99 
Aug. 20, By Requisition ..... 16,940 97 
Sept. 17, By Requisition ..... 29,380 52 
Oct. 15, By Requisition ..... 27,157 20 
Nov. 19, By Requisition ..... 26,050 99 
Dec. 17, By Requisition ..... 21,005 70 
1907. 

Jan. 21, By Requisition ..... 21,999 15 
Feb. 21, By Requisition ..... 20,097 16 
Mar. 18, By Requisition ..... 23,181 26 
April 15, By Requisition ..... 21,203 50 * 
May 1, By Requisition ..... 1,603 32 
May 13, Refund! to City...... 679 40 


May 13, Orders for contracts. 6,139 91 
Total amount received 


Balance to credit of 
Hoards ss 353: Rea in 


$276,391 93 


$1,335 50 
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Financial Statement, of the Board of Eduratian, 


Hor the Year 1906-1907. 


Sa 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 

1906. 

Balance in-bank. 2.220. 2%". > 11707 35 
State Appropriation ....... 106,547 52 
Gity Appropriation: 57. eu: 168,150 43 
Interest on bank account... 136 50 
MM UIOM 1 COS. bet. c cee oreaae 1,022 50 
Refund on water claim.... FOZ 13 


OLA ores eee ae 


$277,727 43 


SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS. 


Salaries: 
Teachers and Janitors. ..$198,688 44 


Superintendent). ..a/s.. 52. 3,000 00 

DCCUELALY Moiese see ne nee 1,800 00 

Business Manager ..... 1,500 00 

STATIS TNCELS a ia o cie 1,200 OO 
Coal,and |Wood)). . 4.4 4% $ 6,146 02 
DUDES Remiti tse cee einetes 15,157 34 
Janitors Supplies +. i..% tome 1,445 81 
Brening Schools... 4,07. been 2,396 84 
Wiater sein ts gicck hn vitcicte 975 93 
Insurance ie eit Re 1,000 OO 
Gas and Electric feht 2 908 27 
TeleOhOnestrics.'. « .ahletetere 300 00 
H. S. Commencement ..... 350 00 
VICCIUTES elie aise ater chnom aes 479 00 
REpaitssra hur ses cie safes 11,224 74 
Glock: Caress... Re he a Ar 225 00 
Pidnt Garesee iste es cies 150 00 


Bring etches eis tia wie 1,496 48 


RON Ure yee ne eet as rs © oes 1,620 00 
Unpaid Clas atest cach 13,434 83 
Heating Apparatus, No. Siz 4,470 60 
MviIscellaneous, ©.%%-c/1chire cs 8,422 63 
$70,203 49 
Total Disbursements $276,391 93 
Balance on hand, May, 
LOOZ; Ftc leis eked coms D1, 335enO 
SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS. 
masaties, allwremployeess sn. Mocs we be $206,188 44 
COAL AND WOOD. 
Repisritcamena one acktocy ula aes t $1,563 24 
Mra L COANELY fi lhice ian tins ue strat Ae 1,030 28 
meystone Goal, Co. 6.000. secs ewe 796 86 
Bee CUS Delis Ons niet tos ss sete ee isos ces 2,052 03 
Metanca W CISC Sere, cae wet eats an tie he ee 550 21 
Peinplesonit,.....-: SAR ied gd pee VERN ae len 84 00 
PER IC ORS T Allume trois t siy Gticks Great Rien esis a 63 40 
SUPPERIES 
$6,146 02 
Prete Oa DOI: OO: bent Wes ies we hee sek $ 135 94 
pinaversiiys ibs, Coss is i. oP Mt tale 8 ere cae 13 68 
DEayiArd wo Vier rill Or Ost. cuter: ea tie 434 59 
ane: MacMillan’ Cohen) ehietnes cares eek 312 40 
ENDOW OE COMDAN Vis) th nein te Los 141 68 
mouchton. Mifline & Co. cain. ee. scene 97 33 
PRULV EM Oe DAC OTUBE rs a ciletee at ats lores. shng als 76 24, 
eet yet Olisne COs. sc iie ae cays cee cel? Ont 
Pivevarrurdette, oc COr, stator ascites tees 428 14 
Pm OUGSONE ETD) COlo cise ine cies 13 20 
ROWELSH OC SESVONPIN s .ia5 tie > cide pie: stelemiete tials 7 44 
Milton, Bradley & Co...,..... aate t ne setes 13 04 
Gritires Oo COs Ee tee chic Cheta au tate eer aemer nea I 275 de 
Reems Op INITTIONS cover. nist wis cit gle eles oie Aaa FO aes 
Bock iaM wattle. GOs. ysiseia ses eaeenaers 28 65 
War Ghieaiten Goes es RESP AE 148 14 
reac ible tintee ltt [yoni Ota tts scar icie tuba vhel atelote 497 


BATA VV EOL by Ota CoC) saat tala Wate lare <tets hisce oiotst 8 50 


IO 


standards Dict Gone. ers dee ace 2I 00 
American Book VGose.treta ruta: 3,612 65 
Pei er) GAOT age ace ee cnbal site has 356 78 
SULNZ MLOMPAN Vises ses cate ere iC as 16 00 
D. Appleton & Co..... NP beim: deities beta 4 96 
pibley ter twee puke baat te tie cee e neces 4 80 
Globes BOD COs as suis see eC I 68 
The Century Co. ..... HEU TA RATS ey Brae 6 97 
UO SOCTIDNETE SC SUNS Sates Cals ja eh eee I 49 
PAIN ee DATHCEN Wace cules, sate Caeeeetos eae e 49 35 
AMET ae GAIN ETICN Fie enc ate aieatoeate dle wat, Lees abe 
LE: Knott=Anparatus Co.piag es os sak 60 37 
ALALWAT We), IN ELT EO toca cinsacs eid eee rctane ie aha oie 132733 
MRE OLODSCEVEL Cotrts Shes e sitet atnt as intra 2,753 80 
NY SENV os Daxter viet cuts: SOTA Eee oeaSe 3,239 25 : 
Union (lowelt Supply Co. 635265 et > 58 50 
PUSSEXR ETC VW Alter OL On. ice te ce airs IO 25 
JeDittiarsmmGnswere «+ vet eet eee ee 14 35 
Smith premier el wees oss | tae oe ate teres 448 00 
inderwoodiel. PWC.) tit eedinn aor eee 74. OO 
Monarchs yew OO. tie bts innate eterna 70 00 
PRCUIID LON Se VV Lan fair rn Seine sires 296 00 
BAMCH eC AINE ets ies sehtint aie cure oes 4 56 
PadliinkvlOo ton conte Daas ee mate haus 6 at 5 00 
PES chiar eee et ae inane 41 OO 
PEIN i i re oes Garay pee stave pens 25 00 
AV PA AREOINESS he Listens kis Oe A ieere hie dite eron am 26 00 
THIS MO CUIOT hes nics Hida ct aisle tasneleee es ane 60 00 
7 : $15,157 34 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Decker tGceonevear siaieans cia eles $ 70 00 
Fee er ORSON Fis 5 vine aie amin sien beef 164 30 
ROSS CBLOS ace ek oes sins ic Sika c ie bete eaale lence 117 58 
TALE ENSOM sett 575 Yis'y 5 0 hie aes BLA: 252 60 
Pome ets AT SCOT ah ys a ks sieb el ce mie ve 277 05 
W. D. Binderwald ..... 02... 00.06 Rips Meat G84 8 
TM AA Dea Coe sei ies tale sicteimose seers hres 36 30 
TiS 7s CLONES oye xs mies aie ete a sieceeae ee te 48 oo 
Tee trpnllseisee tiiee ale esses eies wie eee beeen 132 00 
Cartertinle4C0 ac. n cis bi-ina Gitte wns Sin eee 98 00 
Henry Ryan ..........eeeeeeeceeceees 70 00 


$1,445 81 


II 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


Bee UNIONS est] en eta i cats eee ak $ 38 92 
BRITUICTIC ATG LI OOK® CO) to ete ice es otiets lex LSALOZ 
Wey Vs, Daxter os oo 5 ire. ele sieelcia shige te EGOROS 
Bea Wer tts LOU, (ONCHS yi 7 bos calla fete ose 2,067 84 
| WATER 

Por Apust, 1900... clas. $673 30 
Por vebruaty, L007 i. 0s cece. 465 Hy $1,139 06 
PRESSELEDALCH sis 5% ct sts crels 163 13 

INSURANCE 
PEP OCACK yo: hii 8 oie os ce anes Me tetas Gat Di LAL eee 
Mersey DULNOTiin 5-28. sos sn oe os inert ae go 38 
ET CE MME COSHE faire cee scones oe ce 90 39 
PN ICURTMAM SEA SENC YS 6 ve cis ens elo cele occas 48 75 
PMB ESCHSONS GID OTIS 0/5 ies. e nis 2 sce eie wee ete 78 25 
fee ee COL ea eres aie EVRA rine pra te Fane 6 65 
Pee er OCniUeret.; S's. SRE SNe ir ya aes 66 38 
BLEIIOGE Ole OUIES Beras oh is oss oxy ccs visteialsts thats San5s 
ate VAT MAAS iy Spats sir gites pele bin nk ot 22.13 
ames ITU CL LCry © Or tee pistes utes poe ebgiD bie Fp RI2Zet3 
1,005 39 


Charged to Unpaid claim account. . 5 39 


GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


moplics Service Corp. Gas cies auie s Oe ais if 254 80 
United Electric Co., Light and Power.. 653 47 


TELEPHONES. 
Dre cc Ne ucelephone: Cose..as ses $ 300 00 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


Fife Pos OUietcark! oc, 4.5 pees oke Sea eeai ated woke es $ 125 00 


$2,390 84 


$975 93 


$1,000 00 


$908 27 


$300 00 


Je5M.. \Dicksotyin sak Gund ie heen cae es 13 50 
Gp OUGRinney see ehi soled ais sabe Outadaiars 21 75 
Cs PA TIN errr eine tos ete Calta ned 2 Goan ae 40 00 
WY CONV PD Oet Otte rc sity ces Liles grey ei ahs 150 00 
| 350 25 

Charged to unpaid account...... ) 25 

LECTURES. 
Dr. Henry “M. detpziger sas: 024%.%25%% $ 425 00 
TEC WAT EHOTURS itt oka kee e ered Bee ciate 30 00 
RRODELLELACMLY SETSL GC enite tcc 6 cya cin ee 24 00 
REPAIRS 

GoM; Gornian. is .s.s.senasevvnan eens $ 35 00 
Cordts & ear anne AEN tC EEN 6 00 
John Cosley .:.4%... sain avin senna see e4 60 00 
Frank Dolatis 3). vuivsn40 2% 5435 84 e548 24 00 
Prank ( Martans. oo.4.445 seems snaawt 45 00 
John (Tanner! oi 0. on n5 inns sa sana nes 87 27 
Pep oan drigagy eivik a! oa \s a eeaure ele edie’ ee 8 40 
Trustees Ger. Evan. Church............ 150 00 
Francis (Mooneyt 3. iaias asic as ies sn siice 49 25 
Fagan: Tron? Works icici ae ed's on 1,007 86 
CRON INCA ts tere «ai; icf t vigtembanaty tee eens I,II5 98 
TRODE sls g UN AEREL: Hoveitlerts ok iain ha tense Mat e's ial 1,710 50 
Bernard KoG@h. 7.4. tae Se SAAS 468 00 
Wit Witla merrell perc 0 eis ental ease 923 86 
ME DIV TRAV. ENS 15a 52s wdate wlels/siae care etenee 499 37 
| Peaee IS CNTla Peta secenyt. ss Erie chdio sik Vale 215 04 
George Pinner ...%...0.. hd ahdintle AAR 205 15 
Consolidated Iron Works .............. 303 15 
Chas: (Zane cet cares eee isd ee tees A eae 
ONT att Brees lark eee ere wisiais a tannpoteaters 290 60 
AUG SMISCOOt tsa, 5i0 Py eee dig Wistelaboe ke 328 70 
Patel s | WV AR OTIEN clefo\ive ciel 0s aie ste aetna 453 09 
Thos., FS Devlin’ 3... AaRiene ieee 372 00 
Chas iW ebetare temic is shia tees ek a iaen 209 I0 
Chas Bandeeng ies heer rete eat 47 28 
PARA eC OCRTOCUEE |). Gis ca tienen aieaat O 00 
H. Haensel:scceracttnscrererac feck. omar je 4100 Jo 
Geo. Coppers & Col HORA eee aaah 116 67 


S. Bloomberg 15.4 wh... cen fun Seto in Rl wx» 65 70 


$350 00 


$479 00 


Peulian Poke ia). i... PRT Ea Seas Ae cee: 456. 89 
Pas POLOLALR tose Os iad vided smcde we | 12 65 
PATEK IASOLULS: tIh.’ Osa: dora Savas sacs Stale 8:0 86 68 
WAPEAIMIIS oats ies cara egret dee eee 133 87 
SOAS TINY DCTNE Teen Aosta sare eel aekette sateipis 2 70 
Je, TOTS eg prey Sate a eee ae as opie ae 103 77 
PPE Oe Pe ik ae. oe sil sisiois vein ates sisic. TAL SO 
Neesey Catv LAN er COl sce a oslesistis wiete ats 50 00 
ihe Rice- Wray, Co)... soe se saaie pee 1 OOraL 
$11,224 74 


PIANO CARE. 
irre cattere GCOMDANV 22 .'s crud sins sy 5 urs $ 150 00 $150 00 


PRESEN OANY 1 Cal Ot) 2s sad. soe atc pateres lek s,0 $ 225 00 $225 00 
PRINTING. 
PE OUSELVER Se uio steel ses. PUaeG sien $1,220 00 
PaREMRTICIUIL CE Meters sa heraty tat ais ici atenet a store a ote 6 00 
RMB VEESAXVEE eR. sctleetele’ stots sted oc ter es 130 48 
Li TAPE ENSE? | ear ee Aa POA ari ear eh 28 00 
PAAR ELT Poet ila hehe eats eis Gis la} e te teeaahte Nee. 
eEATIMIGV CL UBT OS, c's hassle e vee toes « ++ 30 00 
$1,496 48 
RENT. 
Trustees Martha Institute ............ . $1,500 00 
Trustees Industrial School ........... 120 00 
$1,620 00 


UNPAID CLAIMS, 1905-6. 


he LanYea Ver ESAS eee ernie rstorn (Krys $ 168 00 
Bouts Matthews \..).' 000.6. cs6 decks Papa es 43 25 
PRCOLVONV « CROOLR EC.” shavcisiniaancrdetels achat 100 0O 
Piste MVC SEY 5 Bos Ys See ESRF beiehakate 371 55 
‘SNE Vad Foal Oh ia 02112 5 a es ee re bis; aetateeat is 6 00 
Lp UBT COSTE Teepe ot 1 pee Ri apeeip ie ge mre Se 26 10 
Hoboken Bill Posting Co. .............. I2 00 
DE OMCU RISTO SNR 2405s jasdiag ehossaniers HER Bre 13 75 


RLS RNC KE Me CE 8) a. ids saci fae ledatg\oh ciated tals 36 30 
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ihe GentityaGongre cao wan ee noteaun 5 00 
Henry sb oltigr 160.s cect onan 2 15 
BA Satiborimaw Cow oer ae tock er ke 6 00 
JAS A plat iielinty css ee Seeks eel ease 388 05 
INODE Rath ret ee ns ie Seer e hope Lake See eres 238 15 
POS (AEMINEE NA ser wee c's slay Ber ete ore : 29 45 
George crintier aes sti ce pes tien ict ere eta 8 10 
GF Gra OS Oita Oath en ees Regan ees i 21270 
ERINDRS Caves aoe Peeps arene lar e hans Se 5 135 95 
ses A TONSOM Ee cies sa eat eee i ees eee I 60 
OasmaAV Eberi i vis <a ee ee Lees 50 
Sib Gluschowskil; fre wea eee en ew Lets? f20100 
(SCO mWOPDerS WALCO... oe cise erie a ies Ao eer in bat cas 
Has eu Fano ie fe Ghats sha etere stata EASY 25 
Prank COLdts Huts Ol. pitas te ea tarehgae 3 50 
Aull yi yes BACON ei. bs kee ie tots 6 25 
Newson): (Gompatiy =. s.5.2. ee ee oes I 50 
DONA eatin Cc tO ies uc sabe vient ete 46 00 
Ginnie RLCOUIDANY tir oh ts eee 265 8&8 
Maynard; (Merril & Conse er cee neice 138 86 
DLVer SUTGET Cre IO. ttn tn ietels rere eet asats 35 45 
PUITIELICAT SOOKE UO. see tie ste ec atom ea als eae 111172 
PIUGSON Clty. Goals COle be ximons some het 2,468 65 
PAC ICLVet COLD soso hatches oe stl Rite 254 10 
Rite IECTICERO) evn eitane st eens gee ee 436 69 
Water Commissioners (25 c .Lys bios oles 5 lees 554 87 
Aiemicauter: COmpany: sac cess etek ett 203 OO 
Pie aC PDSetvet at ay ke cay ce cate eee a eee 1,602 94 
Weve baxteticatattrn cece eet tein ache 22072 
hes inquirer, .)7. 6.25 PS rad ed Te ASE II 00 
vevVieas el ee ICKSON ete roi ep ees eae 52 00 
Smith Prema. lat COs i oes se eee ele 90 40 
ReMIiINeTOM ML. WV CON ice rte sts atta eds 88 00 
OT Ver OW 20. a sates hark ee ete 60 00 
Powers & Lyon ..... BR oek Duck Gl ga Sieg Se 7h! 
vie MachiMlann Oe ata: Greate rc eee 6 00 
KGeutFeri& “Esser (Cons cwiee as vt iar. II7 OO 
Regesteimer Pert Cons< Gece eae ee ee reer 48 32 
PA Pirommons howe ios pee ee eee ee 69 14 
Peckham? Jattlet& Cos. i . ee ee oie 13 66 
Bi siKere hired: ots ceeu eye ee ae een eee 64 42 
Haganviron Works: 4336. cere pees 2904 93 
GAM PR inClaine ies acs aves ee ee ee 
NASSHWIATALEN thas these «chap eae se oe Bee ee Bie 260 60 
Se ploombengy, sity. viskecas coy eo ee eae II2 25 
APT AN a ener s 64> xis gies pte ca oe ee Stee 2OL5O 


JASS4 LAIOOU Me slits: o hao eke s glee ee elas oone be 456 41 


Balance in the hands of Custodian $ 


Pe TAR Mas hi far o'sie Gt ties as SRLS GAP AAT eS: 67 70 
BM ONL sare cal oe hese alee Vai kh eae Sisters 95 00 
Bonsolidated: Iron? Works! yof0d. io... 153 59 
MEAG Pe LICICHEY. fouls cn ek icie sche eie ssa sare 23 85 
Peawson, ComMacMurra yin. Ud 35 55 
Beevers ADeUIthe COG ol tiae Livese octets 32 81 
ee rat PaAttensOns 17. ous ce ak ek OAR ive le s 938 14 
Nees 0c Ne Je Lelephone: Cols. fos. 5: 78 55 
Bam ACTISCI Opeth. Gh cnc as @ tiets ca aise da 61 25 
R. Bowes, Assessment No. 8........... 442 85 
Reese Wom ty OVerdrawtty..i6t.4 ok hoes 25 
BIS UIEATICe A OVELUTAWN «6's «.. <6 757s 0 ON ci ate: 5 39 
Telephone, overdrawn, 1907 ........... te Ss 
$13,434 83 
HEATING AND VENTILATING, No. 8. 
PS MSHANG EST OSTY af i vie tcoiti tie owes nat cies « $3,973 00 
EOP U SATIS cols oe ys clesds bere e'oty + « 363 00 
MRPURMRL Sot cis facet ick els iu lacsle) « 134 60 
$4,470 60 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Naya N.-J. Telephone Co... .. 00.0.6. $ 48 80 
SCT OG ate F0 oca's tease ns ch Pace Sole tit 295 80 
Re IRCISMON IONE VC oc thee) 3.6514 aioterce.c os he 22 25 
Beamrcn te OOK. Covers CO. 03s sav cc's sone 450 OL 
Beiter COMPANYS a clsste ls sls ate tees Siahe 5 00 
Beemer UAC TOLLS a8 eros ola eald'sin e otal 22 
PeereeeeOrdtGce Mir. COs. sss sidins owies crs 4,455 45 
BED LOG Plo) cad psieinie 4 IS RARES Har 3 40 
MPU ecCOBIE CO; vic wtras clatter i hicrs oni. 814 30 
Pee We OINCIAtt cuca soles sine optten. Sy ei eee 3 40 
mScnenkerbere (82) SO 7 .'o ¢efeic olas 8c 3:0 70a oe 22 59 
RSMO UCT IN ATL eso <lere he said sta c-atele cll i siaeies 132 00 
anienbauter, Companys. sates. oaee de ue 820 00 
WN REMUS LAKES Soe Woe Per atetals. aera biel Sea en 508 85 
Meee ONL E: ooh ake-ciahe «ets AL Seat Shige. Ir 46 
BASE V COCIY £ awresG pers otis cia pois pes ; I 50 
DUCE MCrVICe COTD i is a1's svitarercetnseite ie 23 90 
Pete PACCETICs COn incon 'saieid oiteite ane ae 46 00 
RPV NGTOCE a xiao oh atatate bore 3 shes lobe s a a 7 FOG 
PSEC MESPASUTCT 1. S'se. os etal ¢ ocd ateta wishes 679 40 
$8,422 63 
Total, Disbursements 2.0.0.5). 4.5 $276,391 93 


1,335 50 
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Appropriations and Bishursements 1906-1907. 


Supplies 


Janitors’ Supplies .. 


Evening School .... 


Water trrre eho one 
Insurance 


eeoeeeeee 


Gas and E. Light... 


Telephones 


H. S. Commence’t.. 


Lectures 
Repairs 

Clock care 
Piano care 
Printing 
Rentargx et emia 
Unpaid claims 

Heating, No. 8 
Incidental 
Miscellaneous 


eeece9e408nee 


eeweweeee 


ecee0neee 


Balance on hand 
May, 1907... 


er 


Appropriation. Disbursement. 
.. $210,500 26 $206,188 44 
ui 7,000 OO 6,146 02 
-+ 15,522 50 15,157 34 
2,500 OO 1,445 81 
2,500 00 2,396 84 
oe T,000 OO 975 93 
ch 1,000 00 1,000 00 
800 00 908 27 
: 300 00 300 00 
350 00 350 00 
ie 500 00 479 00 
512,000 100 11,224 74 
; 300 00 225 00 
ie 250 00 150 00 
ee 2,250 00 1,496 48 
th 1,860 00 1,620 00 
-. 13,645 04 13,434 83 
. 5,150 00 4,470 60 
299 63 
i 8,422 63 
$277,727 43 $276,391 93 


$1,335 50 


Statement of the Bonded Jndebivdurss of the 
Srhonl District of Hoboken, N. F. 


School. 
5 


Date of issue. 


| 
| July 1st, 18990. 
| Mar. 1st, 1897. 
| June Ist, 1898. 
| Mar. ist, 1904. 
| Jan. 1st, 1907. 


oats 


Aug. Ist, 1887 | 


No. of bonds. Amount. 
4 of $10,000.) 
1 of 


| 50 of 
| 10 of 
| 90 of 
| 13 of 
140 of 
220 of 


When due. Int. 
5,000.) | $45,000 | Aug. Ist, 1907. | 416% 
1,000.) | | 
5,000.) {| 100,000 | July Ist, 1910. | 4% 
1,000. 90,000 | Mar. 1st, 1917. 
1,000. 13,000 | June Ist, 1918. | 4% 
1,000. | 140,000 | Mar. 1st, 1924. | 4% 
1,000.00| 219,665 | Jan. 1st, 1927. | 4% 


Total amount of outstanding bonds, $607,665. 


Total amount of realty and personality, 


$67,772,819.00. 


City of Hoboken, 


Total amount of School Bonds that we be issued, being 3% 
on taxable valuation, $2,033,184.57. 
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Superintendents Report. 


Sa 


To the Honorable, the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen: 


In compliance with the provisions of the State Law and 
the Regulations of your Honorable Body, I have the honor to 
submit herewith my tenth annual report as Superintendent of 
the Public. Schools of the City of Hoboken. is 

In this rapildy growing city, it has always been a difficult 
problem to provide the necessary school accommodations. Un- 
fortunately the erection of new school buildings has not kept 
pace with the demands of the times. Last year, the annex plan 
of providing for the overflow was abandoned. The Copen- 
hagen system was instituted in School No. 4 by the organiza- 
tion of sixteen classes. This plan has several objectionable 
features and’ while it is not in harmony with the spirit and in- 
tent of the rules and regulations of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which require that each and every pupil of legal’ school 
age shall be entitled to a seat and to a full day’s teaching, it is 
the best plan that could be devised under our present conditions. 
It is only regarded as a temporary expedient, a make-shift, un- 
til the completion of School No. 9, which has been hindered 
and delayed through the processes of legal complications. 

In a growing city, there is always an increasing demand 
for more school accommodations. While the Board of Educa- 
tion should always move with the greatest care in responding 
to this demand, yet when the supply is not adequate to the re- 
quirements of our school population, it should take “time by 
the forelock’”’ and secure suitable building sites and have the 
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plans prepared for the erection of school houses so as to avoid 
unnecessary delay. It is only a question of time, when one of 
ithe wings to School No. 6 will have to be extended and in 
order to be prepared for that event, it would be an act of pru- 
dence on the part of the Board of Education to acquire the un- 
improved lots adjoining the building on the west. 

In order to accommodate {the increasing demands in the 
upper section of the city, the north wing of School No. 2 should 
be extended so as to provide for three additional class-rooms. 
These three additional class-rooms would give relief for two or 
three@ years at least and would prove a potent: factor in solving 
the over-crowded school-room pioblem in the upper section of 
the city. 

The playgrounds of School No. 7 are too small, too cramp- 
ed, and wholly unsuitable for playground exercises. In a city, 
like ours, where there are no recreation parks where the chil- 
dren might indulge in outdoor play as a means of physical ex- 
ercise, it then becomes the duty of the School Board to provide 
ample playgrounds in connection with the various school 
buildings. Outdoor exercises and suitable games played in the 
school yard are far more conducive to the physical develop- 
ment of our pupils than formal gymnastics in the class-room. 
This is in accordance with the best educational thought of the 
day. I would therefore recommend that your Honorable Body 
shall take the necessary steps to acquire the property adjoining 
School No. 7 for the enlargement of the playgrounds. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training has been taught regularly in the grammar 
grades for the past year as heretofore. In order to accommo- 
date all the pupils of the grammar grades, it became necessary 
to reduce the time alloted to each class. There are six 
teachers who give their full time to this work. In addition to 
this, it became necessary to employ two additional teachers of 
sewing on ‘special days. It is not the aim of this school to 
teach any particular trade, but to give the pupils a skill of hand. 

The work is so graded that the exercises progress from 
the simple to the complex and vary according to the ability 
of the pupil. “Evidently manual training is not intended to 


be a means of fitting the student for an occupation. Like 
mathematics, it strengthens and quickens the reasoning powers. 
Mathematical drawing teaches accurate and concise methods of 
expression and the various kinds of shop work train the hand 
and the eye and a large portion of the other brain centers. In 
the practical, every-day character of the work, lies additional 
educational value because it gives a general training along 
many lines which will fit the student for the special training 
he is later to receive along some special line. Clearly manual 
training is purely educational and not occupational in its aim. 
Its methods and results make it of equal value to girls and 
boys.” 

The drawing and manual training work should be so planned 
that the boys shall make mechanical drawings and designs in 
the class-room which they will be called upon to work out in 
the manual training room. 


Superintendent Charles M. Merry, of Covington, Kentucky, 
has aptly summarized the manual training question as follows: 
“When our forefathers established the public schools, agricul- 
ture was the chief industry. The simple needs of the time could 
be met by the rudiments of learning—reading, writing and 
arithmetic—for one was only required to know how to read 
his Bible and to “cast” his own accounts. The boy on the farm 
and the girl in the home, from sheer necessity, gained manual 
dexterity. But no longer is agriculture king; manufacturing 
and commerce have become so much a part of our national life 
that cities have grown populous at the expense of the villages 
and farm districts. In our crowded city life it is impractible, if 
not: wholly impossible for the boys and girls to get this manual 
dexterity of former years. Every boy of the past generation 
could learn a trade, through the apprenticeship; but now no 
man makes the whole, but only a part of any one thing, so that 
the apprentice system is practically abolished. The possibilities 
of learning a trade are now only obtainable for the few. These 
exigencies of public life must be met by. our schools, for when- 
ever a school system fails to give to its students a greater power 
for understanding conditions around them or neglects to train 
for the mastery of physical forces, it is not fulfilling the purposes 
for which it was established.” 
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During the past year, 3,914 pupils received some phase of 
industrial work. 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is remarkable that parents as a rule are so apathetic 
about the education! of their children. They seem to think that 
their duty and responsibility end as soon as their children are 
placed under the care of some teacher. It seems almost beyond 
comprehension, that they are so willing to leave the life train- 
ing of their offspring to teachers about whom they know so 
little. Their school visitation is almost exclusively confined to 
holiday entertainments when “Johnny” is to speak “his piece” 
and to an occasional call on the principal to settle some real or 
imaginary grievance. This is radically wrong. The home and 
the school should be brought closer together and made mutually 
helpful. 

If parents would manifest a special interest in the school and 
its daily work by visiting the classes frequently, they would not 
only be surprised by the nature and scope of the work, but they 
would be less inclined to indulge in unjust and carping criticism. 
A great gulf of lindifference now separates the class-room from 
the home; this should be bridged By a beautiful span of mutual 
sympathy. 

Teachers need encouragement and appreciation; not cen- 
sure and condemnation. Under the most ideal circumstances, 
school teaching is no sinecure. It is the hardest, the most ex- 
acting, the most nerve-wearing of all professions and an occas- 
ional word of appreciation would surely act as a tonic and an 
inspiration to our teachers who are giving the best years of 
their life that the rising generation might fulfill in some degree 
the august duties which will devolve upon, them as their birth- 
right in this land of liberty. 

Criticism of public institutions and public affairs is a healthy 
indication that the people are taking a lively interest in the trend 
of things. Just criticism, based on fairness and reason which 
has for its aim an improvement of conditions, is welcome at 
all times. Such criticism has a wholesome tendency to make 
those who assume responsibility more careful and alert in the 
discharge of their duties. But criticism which springs from 
sheer ignorance and hearsay whose sole purpose is to get square 
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and make things lively, is unjust and breeds an incalculable in- 
jury more particularly so when it applies to school affairs. It 
is an indisputable fact, that this kind of criticism comes from 
that class of people who never enter a class-room and are con- 
sequently ignorant of the faintest conceptions of school work. 

“Such people never go inside a class-room and yet are the 
severest fault-finders. If such a parent’s boy or girl is corrected 
by the teacher, the boy or girl goes home to complain about the 
teacher. The boy is not to blame for doing so, but the parent 
for listening to such a complaint. The parent sits in judgment 
over the teacher without giving the teacher a chance to be 
heard. This is the worst thing that a parent can do. Every 
teacher tries to do as nearly right as lies within her power and 
some unpleasantness must of necessity arise. The parents ought 
to hear the other side of the story before passing judgment upon 
the teacher. If the parents would only realize that the teachers 
are trying to do their children a lasting and lifetime benefit, 
good would come from it; they would come and visit the school; 
look after their children more than after their flowers or their 
gardens or their clubs, and there would be developed better men 
and women.” 

Children only reflect in the class-room, the parental feel- 
ing at home. When parents exhibit a lively interest in the work, 
the children are soon imbued with the same spirit and give a 
natural exhibition of the same in the presence of the teacher. 

Our schools should be open at all times to parents. They 
should be allowed to pass from class-room to class-room without 
restraint, but under no circumstances to engage in conversation 
with the teacher during school hours. The teachers would be 
pleased to tarry after school for the purpose of meeting parents 
and accept any helpful suggestions that might be made. 

Teachers are frequently misunderstood by parents and on 
the other hand parents are often misjudged by the teachers. If 
the home and the school could be brought into closer relation- 
ship these unjust criticisms woull soon pass away and a strong 
bond of sympathy would then exist between the two great agen- 
cies in training children. 

In a former report, I strongly urged the formation of a 
“Parents’ Association” in each school, but regret to state that 
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this very important phase of school work has not been taken 
up. In many cities, these societies have been formed and have 
not only attracted wide-spread attention, but have been the 
means of accomplishing great and lasting good. In the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn where these associations have become a fac- 
tor in moulding public opinion on all great educational ques- 
tions, the superintendent says: 

“These societies, if they are guided by wisdom, may do 
much to improve the condition of the public schools and especi- 
ally to establish those close relations between parent and teacher 
that are essential to the proper training of the child. Such so- 
cieties may lead careless parents to see how deep a concern they 
have in the education of their children. They will bring home 
to the minds of many who do not see it, the usefulness of art 
education, of manual training, drawing and of physical culture. 
They will show their appreciation of good work in the schools; 
and when there is criticism to be made, they will make it in 
so kindly a way as to disarm pugnacity. Above all, they will 
lead the teacher to see that the school is doing its best work 
when it is cordially co-operating with other forces for good in 
the community.” 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The High School fills an important place in our public 
school system. This is true, whether it is viewed as a finishing, 
a preparatory school or as it is more popularly called the 
“People’s College.” It marks one of the most important transi- 
tions of school life. The pupils enter it but little more than 
children and when the graduation time comes, they leave it 
young men and women. It is during this important period of 
their school career that they are taught the most valuable les- 
son of life-—self reliance. 

For many years, the High School has labored under many 
disadvantages. It has never enjoyed the “comforts and de- 
lights” of a home of its own. During its entire career, it has 
been obliged to occupy cramped and unsuitable quarters which 
in a large degree has hampered its usefulness and growth. It 
moved into its present quarters on September 6th, 1898. Again 
it has outgrown its quarters and a new High School building 
is an absolute necessity. 
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The building in which this school is housed’ is the most in- 
adequate and by all odds the shabbiest of any High School 
structure in the State. The present High School building is a 
discredit to the city, and local civic pride. Several of the class- 
rooms are entirely too small; wholly unsuited for our needs; 
and have no means of ventilation except through the windows. 
Four atfic rooms are used as class-rooms. During the past 
year, all available space, such as the principal’s office, teachers’ 
room, etc., has been used for recitation purposes. The con- 
gestion in rooms and corridors as a result of our crowded con- 
dition cannot be sufficiently appreciated except by those who wit- 
ness it daily. If a large class should enter next year and the 
present average enrollment remain normal, there will be a diffi- 
cult problem to solve. 

If environment plays an important part in the education of 
the youth, the pupils attending the Hoboken High School are 
seriously handicapped. While it is important that every pupil 
should have a seat and a desk, it is much more important that | 
our class-rooms should be hygienic. The pressing need of the 
hour is a new High School building. Steps were taken by the 
Board of Education to secure a High School site, but unfortun- 
ately were obliged to resort to condemnation proceedings. 

The High School, notwithstanding its physical drawbacks, 
is steadily forging ahead; is winning a coveted position of effici- 
ency among the institutions of its class; and furthermore it is 
meriting the esteem of the community. The High School offers 
a valuable preparation for life in studies beyond the grammar 
school curriculum. It is gratifying to state that our graduates 
in the various higher institutions of learning have and are re- 
flecting credit upon the school. Some have made admirable 
records at college and normal schools; others who have gone 
from our commercial department are filling responsible positions 
in the business world; still others in the professional ranks have 
won honors as teachers, lawyers, physicians, artists and journal- 
ists. 

The question is often asked, does a High School education 
pay,—does it pay the pupils to spend four years in a High 
School and does it pay any school district to expend the money 
for the maintenance of such an institution? This question has 
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been so ably and so conclusively answered by another that I 
have decided to incorporate it bodily, in this report. 

I. If-your boy is worth the salt that goes in his bread, 
it will make a far more able man of him, mentally, morally, and 
physically. There are exceptions, it is true, but the exceptions 
only prove the rule. 

2. High School teachers should always be—and if the 
school is a good one—broad-gauged, scholarly men and 
women, educated in our best universities and colleges. It is 
above all money value to any boy to come in close contact for 
a few years with such manly men and womenly women as 
should, and usually do, form the faculties of a good High 
School. 

3. It will increase his money-earning capacity. The best 
statistics show that the illiterate man in this country earns less 
than $300 a year; the man with 2 common school education 
alone, earns Over $400 a year; the man with a High School 
education earns over $600 a year. Suppose your boy works 
from the time he is twenty’ until he is sixty years old—an earn- 
ing period of forty years—figure the increased earning capacity 
if you give him)a High School education. There are some ex- 
ceptions of course, but we suppose your boy is a boy of aver- 
age intelligence, as bright or brighter than his father was at 
the same age. Fools and dudes are exceptions to all rules. 

4. A good High School course will give a broader field 
of activity to your boy. In every walk of life the demands are 
more and more for men and women with something above a 
common school education. Firm after firm announces that 
their employees must have at least a good High School educa- 
tion. The mental discipline and self-control given by a good 
High School course will give sclf-direction and grasp of con- 
ditions to your boy long after the Latin endings and algebraic 
formulae which gave the discipline will be forgotten. It is the 
discipline for life’s duties that is the real worth of the High 
School to the boy. 

5. The more thorough the education of your yas the 
larger will be his adaptability to different kinds of work. Bless- 
ed is the man whose resources and intelligence are such that he 
can readily, if circumstance demand it, find a dozen ways to 
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make an honorable living for himself and family. Here it is 
that the great superiority of the culture-giving, broad-gauged 
High School course is shown! over the trade-fitting, quick-time, 
short-cut, get-ready-in-a-hurry school. 

6. The High School course will prepare your boy for the 
deeper training of the university, which, if he is built of the 
right material, he will get for himself or urge you ito give him 
if you are able; or, it will fit him to become a successful leader 
in business or lay the foundation for a professional course and 
career. 

7. The discipline and training of a good High School 
course will not only increase the earning capacity of your boy, 
but it will increase his living capacity. He will see more beauty 
in the evening sunset, God’s wonderful watchcare in the stars 
overhead, and more and sweeter fragrance in the pansy at his 
feet. It will develop character and manhood, give him thoughts 
and ideas of his own, make him broader in his views of life and 
raise him more nearly to the standard of a man. 

8. The High School course should, and the chances are 
that it will, discover the boy to himself—and this is the greatest 
discovery, any man can make—his own dignity, and worth, and 
capacity, and inclination—these things discovered, and the man 
has a storage power of his own to make life a success. 

9. The High School course will increase your boy’s 
chances for distinction in his life’s work. A high authority, af- 
ter much study of the census returns of our country, reaches 
the following conclusions : 

(a) That an uneducated child has but one chance out of 
150,000 to gain distinction as a factor in the progress of the 
age. | 
(b) That a common school education will increase his 
chances nearly four times. 

(c) That High School education increases the chances 
over the common school education twenty-three times or makes 
his chances for distinction eighty-seven times as great as if he 
were without education. 

(d) A High School education will mace your boy a more 
positive force in his community, his State, and his nation; soci- 


ally, economically, and politically. 
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Graduates of the Bigh School. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT—FEBRUARY CLASS. 


Amy V. Baumgarten Helen H. Ketcham 
Irwin Slote Thomas Bowe 
Walter Wilson Angelina Koch 
Helen B. Smith Brunhilde Weller 
JUNE CLASS. 
Walter F. Carling Anna Kaliski 
Catharine V. Doran Anna M. Rumohr 
Roland A. Hillas Jay ‘B. Rudolphy 
Florence I. Kerr Rosalie T. Schieb 
Lucy M. Kachenmester Carl R. Schroeder 
Madeline Kahrs Margaretta Smith 
Pauline L. Klie Beatrice C. Stegman 
Ada L. Kessler Herbert F. Stover 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, 


Names of pupils who completed a-two years’ course and who 
received a certificate of efficiency. 


FEBRUARY CLASS. - 


Emma Berner Justus Schlichting 
Laura Doring cnarlotte Bothe 
Gertrude Heitman Emily Fischer 
Augusta Lasitschka Paula Hoermann 
Martha Stuer Ella McLaughlin 
Mary Siemens Ruth Gewehr 
John Kamna Caroline Itminger 
Herman Segelken Henrietta Romeika 
Louis Sivori Lucy von der Lieth 
Ethel Davies Charles Lamar 
Thomas Jacobsen Gerhard Selck 


John Reinbold 


JUNE CLASS. 

Grace Ahner Hedwig B. Pfersch 
Sylvia Aronsberg Herman Platt 
Henry J. Baack Anna C: Puhm 
Ernest J. Boitano Rosaline F. Seville 
Mary V. Brown Owen H. Smith 
Gertrude Brummerhop Margaret S. Thoene 
Rose Hoym Howard Walrath 
Benedict A. P. Loewy Peter F. Martens 


Harry L. Perry Florence E. Winslow 
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TRAINING AND MODEL SCHOOL. 


The Training School has fully come up to the expectations 
of its organizers and many of its graduates are now teaching 
successfully in this city and in several schools of the county. 
The work of the Model School has always been of a superior 
character. There is a prevailing impression in the minds of 
some people that the work required of the critic teacher is not 
more exacting than that of the regular grade teacher. A cur- 
sory glance at the facts will prove that this impression is errone- 
ous. : | 
“The critic teacher has to make special preparation. for each 
days’ work. She is under the necessity of preparing new plans 
of work daily so that the instruction shall be fresh and worthy 
of imitation by the pupil-teachers. She has to keep her class 
up to a high grade of efficiency in order that the pupil-teachers 
who visit her class-room almost daily may see her discipline and 
instruction under the most favorable conditions. The high 
standard of excellence must be kept up each day in the year 
which naturally imposes a great strain upon the nerve force of 
the critic teacher. The lessons given as model lessons must 
be based on sound pedagogical and psychological principles. To 
do this, the critic teacher is obliged to do a great amount of 
collateral reading in order that she might keep abreast of edu- 
cational progress and at the same time to be able to give the 
pupil-teachers the benefit of the newest and most progressive 
thought of the educational world.” 


Graduates of the Craining School. 


FEBRUARY CLASS. 
Anna Margretta Bryan Theresa Lucia Maggi 


JUNE CLASS. 
Ethel Kirk. 


FEBRUARY CLASS. 
SCHOOL No. 1. 


Florence Anthony Fred Benn 
Edna Brummerhop Walter Cyphers 


Anna Bruning 
Sophid Freyburger 
Catharina Koenig 
Ranah Krellwitz 
Louisa Muller 
Agnes Neafey 
Bertha Steuer 
May Swendemann 
Nellie von der Spek 
Pearle Woodruff 
Florence Wright 


Selma Abrahamsen 
Cathryn Beisbarth 
Mayma Butler 
Ada Crary 
Gertrude Jacobsen 
Florence Kent 
Ernestine Magnus 
Kate Meyer 
Bertha Oelschlager 
Rose Parpart 
May Rosenkranz 
Anna Schildnecht 


George W. Bennett 
Frank Booth 
Frank Ernst 
Frank Hebberd 
Bernhard Loewy 
John Prigge 
William Schmidt 
Harriet Baumgarten 
Bertha Behrens 
Sadie Frerichs 
Carrie Hyatt 
Theresa Rabold 
Bertha Wanck 


Lyman Black 
James Costello 
Joseph Casazza 
Isadore Freeman 
Abraham Feldman 
Joseph Guaraglia 
Henry Holl 

Paul Kraeft 
Samuel Millberg 
Thomas Murphy 
Frank McCraigh 
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Herman Eggers 
Carl Hoffmann 
Abe Hollinshead 
Richard Hopf 
George Junker 
Lewis Protoss 
Harry Riker 
Manly Rogers 
James Ryan 
Daniel Simon 
Richard Talmadge 


SCHOOL No. 2. 


Anna Winkler 
Blanche Workman 
Neil Bell 

Harold Goetschius 
Franklin Harrison 
Henry Helk 
Henry Heins 
William Nestler 
Charles Rovegno 
George Steil 
Arthur Schroeder 
Clifford Sturdivant 


SCHOOL No. 6. 


Edythe Jackson 
Mattie Lankering 
Justine La Pointe 
Charles Schultze 
Frank Spader 
Arthur Tappen 
Fred Van Orden 
Abraham Wechsler 
Fred Zickert 
Edith Naugle 
Elizabeth Peter 
Martha E. Runton 
Ethyl Ward 


SCHOOL No. 8. 


Alexander Reingold 
William Umland 
George Wagner 
Edna Breuel 
Elvira Benzoni 
Florence Glahe 
Miriam R. Hubsch 
Jeanette Kehoe 
Augusta Matthes 
Evelyn Newmark 


Frances Oppenheimer 


Lester Pfersch 
Leo Pompliano 
Frederick Reimer 


Mary Arata 

Clara Borjes 
Genevieve Bach 
Wilhelmina Gaede 
Edna Humberg 


Rachel Hirschensohn 


Anna Kunze 
Hilda Ronquist 
Ulrike Roeder 
Helen Rosenfeld 
Louise Rickens 
Esther Rosenberg 
Clara Schmidt 
Sophie Schatz 
Margaret Schwarze 


Isabel Burtis 
Bertha Beissbarth 
Frances Devitt 
Elonore Hartmann 
Verona Hilpert 
Elsie Hahn 
Gertrude Hogan 
Henrietta Kuper 
Charlotte Lawrence 
Marguerite Mathil 
Theresa Mullins 
Johanna Muglin 
Edna Martin 
Ruby Spauldingi 
Marie Steinfeldt 


Charles Bennett 
Thomas Bryan 
Hyatt Daab 

Otto Klie 
Russell Leeger 
Fred Meyer 
Robert Meyer 
Howard McDonald 
Everett Magovern 
Ray Pierrez 
Charles Sturken 


Marion Ott 
Rose Zannelli 


JUNE CLASSES. 
SCHOOL No. t. 


Esther Schackford 
Catharine Wilson 
Henrietta Wichelus 
Lester Cordts 
Christopher Doscher 
Arthur Glasser 
Samuel Hirschberg 
William Krueger 
Herman Koenig 
Henry Kruse 
William Kruse 
William Kuiper 
Walter Ochs 

Harry Reick 
George Vogel 

John Worischeck 


SCHOOL No. 2. 


Elsie Volmer 
Nettie Wendt 
Raymond Allen 
Raymond Briggs 
Servis Burgers 
Charles Duis 
Francis Detmaring 
Harry Hisberg 
Edgar Grabau 
Henry Jacob 
John, Kipp 
Edward Meisner 
Conrad Schwarze 
William de Veer 


SCHOOL No. 6. 


Violet Davey 
Louise Degenhardt 
Madeline Hall 
Fannie Hamilton 
Ella Henckel 
Anna Leete 
Anna Morrison 
Elsa Moeller 
Charlotte Schmidt 
Laura Schultze 
Elizabeth Stewart 


Florence Ahlstrom 
Clara Ansel 


Elizabeth Van Twisk 


SCHOOL 8. 
Elizabeth Blackton 


Madeline Dornbrierer 


Louise Doscher 
Margaret Foley 
Anna Greenfield 
Evelyn Guaraglia 
Frances Hoffman 
Mary Kochendorfer 
Ida Levenson 
Clara Lang 

Kate Meltzer 
Louise Oberdeick 
Theresa Peters 
Ray Aldrich 
James Cardinale 
William Cullen 
Max Eskin 

Henry C. Gilloud 
Frederick zu Hohe 
Abraham Levenson 
Charles Mehring 
George Neuman 
Thomas Rooney 
Ralph Sansvarre 
Frederick Sedden 
Caesar Seville 
Michael Scott 
Frank Schultz 
Bruno Schrader 
Herman Wieboldt 


Clara Sturken 
Grace Una 


SCHOOL No. 8. 


William siarner 
Otto Larsen 
Marguerite Bowes 
Caroline Cammisar 
Lenore Greenberg 
Ida/ Goldman 

Sadie Ginsberg 
Johanna Hopf 
Edith Sarsnett 
Marie Schwinge 
Mary M. Tiger 
Irene K. ‘Wilson 
Samuel Bearman 
Emil Bruning 
Albert Carlson 
George Drews 
August Eggert 
George Eggert 
Thomas {Fleming 
Anthony Ghio 
Arthur Jurgens 
Frederick Kurz 
William de Min 
Solomon Nathanson 
Andrew Persich 
Dominio Protomastro 
Sigmund Reach 
William Steil 
Adolph Swensen 
George Weiman 
Ernest Widmayer 
August Garabaldi 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The attendance of pupils during the past year has shown a 
marked improvement. This is largely due to the indefatigable 
efforts of the truant officers. With an enrollment of 10,721 
pupils, there were 100,363 days of absence. From this total 
absence there should be deducted 3,394 days for pupils quaran- 
tined by the Board of Education. This absence may be attri- 
buted to four causes: 1. Sickness. 2. Home duties. 3. 
Thoughtless and indifferent parents. 4. Truancy. School ab- 
sence is a serious matter. It not only greatly retards the pro- 
gress of the-classes, but it promotes and fosters wrong princi- 
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ples in the minds of pupils. If it is not checked and stopped 
it becomes infectious. When the State and city are so willing 
to provide free school-rooms, free text books, free tuition, free 
supplies, in fact, willing to supply everything that is required 
except “brains,” it is a strange commentary on human nature 
that stringent laws have to be enacted which require the services 
of truant officers to compel parents to educate their children. 
But such is the case, and the law has to step in, and truant 
officers become a necessity. 

The education of the child should be the first consideration. 
Social matters, parties, concerts, theatres, shopping expedi- 
tions, and family visitations should at all times give way to the 
more important conditions for successful school work. ‘These 
diversions are good in themselves provided they do not distract 
the attention of the child, interfere with his regularity of at- 
tendance; deprive him of his time to make the necessary prepara- 
tion of his assigned tasks; and lessen his interest in his school 
work. Evening parades on the city streets are very harmful 
and exert a baneful influence. Plenty of good wholesome exer- 
cise in the open air and an early bedtime are the two essentials 
for good work. Mothers ought to realize that their children 
stuter an irreparable loss in school work when they permit their 
children to become absorbed in the social affairs and to parade 
the streets at all hours of the night. The greatest drawback 
in all school work is the irregular and scattering attendance of 
pupils. Few parents seem to realize the great disadvantages 
under which their children labor after a day or two day’s absence 
from school. To keep a child at home for trivial matters is 
the very worst child robbery that can be perpetrated. “lite 
moral and intellectual effects are both pernicious and demoral- 
izing.” There will always be more or less of unavoidable ab- 
sence that will be justified by attendant circumstances, unfortu- 
nate enough for all concerned; but deliberate unnecessary and 
whimsical reasons are no excuses at all. To defraud a child 
of an education is a crime and it should be dealt! with as such.” 

Number of children whose parents were visited 


by the truant officers (0002. ooo sieve asia es ere Chae 
Number of truants brought to school de AOL fe a 25% 
Nimber:ob truants arrested. shige clad ves seiale tals 19 
Number of truants reprimanded by the Recorder. 16 
Number of truants on probation............... 2 


Number of truants sent to Reform School...... I 


On 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES. 


The usual course of free lectures, under the supervision 
of the Board of Education, was given during the winter months 
to the workingmen and working women of this city. The 
lectures were given in the assembly halls of Schools No. 6 and 
7. The lecturers were supplied by Dr. Henry Leipziger, Super- 
visor of the Lecture Department of the Public Schools of the 
City of New York. Judging by the large attendance and the 
interest taken, it was one of the most popular courses ever 
given in this city. The attendance at the lectures given in the 
lower section of the city has been growing from year to year, 
which justifies a statement made in a previous report to the 
effect that “lectures are a matter of education and growth.” 
The lectures are educational in character and are conferring a 
lasting blessing by bringing large numbers of people to- 
gether for mutual pleasure and instruction. The following 
lectures were given: 

“Literary and Historic Shrines of Boston and Vicinity,” 
Isaac F. Smith; “What to do in Accidents and Emergencies,” 
Dr. John Douglas; The Yellowstone National Park,” Edward 
Russell Perry; “The Origin and Development of the Petroleum 
Industry,’ Emerson E. Proper; “Humanity’s Struggle for Lib- 
erty,’ Henry R. Rose; “The Making of a Newspaper,’ Frank 
L. Blanchard; “Berlin and Military Life in Germany,’ Henry 
Zick ; ‘California and the Yosemite Valley,” Homer C. Bristol; 
“Anthracite Coal: Methods of Mining and Preparation for Do- 
mestic Use,” B. M. Jaquish; “Henry Clay, the Compromiser,” 
J. P. Gordy; “The Care of the Eyes,” Dr. E. B. Coburn; 
“Homes, Habits and History of the French People,’ Henry E. 
Northrup; “Fighting Fire at Home and Abroad,” Charles T. 
Hill; “The Canyons of the Colorado,’ Mary V. Worstell; “The 
Mediterranean,’ Edwin A, Havers; “A World’s Race for a 
Continent,” Edward Hagaman Hall; “Canada,” William T. 
Smith; “The Wheat Country of the peed nals ” Charles F. 
Walker. 


HOME STUDY. 


The subject of home study is worthy of our most thought- 
ful attention, It is a question which at the present) time is en- 
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gaging the best thought of the educational world. The patrons 
of our, schools are divided into two classes on this subject. The 
majority feel that it is almost criminal to impcse additional bur- 
dens on the youthful mind after five.hours of work in the class- 
room. The other class seems to feel that there is something 
seriously wrong at school, if the children do not come home 
with a big pile of books. Home tasks should be confined ex- 
clusively to memory work. Many parents in their anxiety to 
help their children, as a rule, do more harm than good. The 
methods in vogue to-day are radically different from those em- 
ployed a generation ago and the help received at home in many 
instances interferes with the instruction in the class-room. It 
scems to be the consensus of opinion that children in the lowest 
grades should not be compelled to do:any, home work and with 
this opinion I am in hearty sympathy. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge the cordial and helpful re- 
lations existing between the Free Public Library and the Public 
Schools. The librarian and his corps of assistants are willing 
at all times to render assistance to teachers and pupils. The 
Board of Library Trustees has shown its good will and spirit of 
helpfulness by placing a large, well lighted and commodious 
room at the disposal of the public school pupils. This room is 
well patronized and it is needless to state that this courtesy is 
fully appreciated by our students. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


The evening school of last year was eminently successful. 
It has become an important factor in our school system. There 
are many difficult problems to be considered in conducting an 
evening school. These difficulties are not peculiar to Hoboken 
alcne but are common to all evening schools. First, there is 
the irregularity of attendance; the majority of pupils come from 
the shops, the mills and the foundries. After a day of hard 
work, the evening school does not hold out any special induce- 
ments to these toilers and it is only a natural consequence that 
as soon as the enthusiasm wears away, the attendance begins 
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to fall off. Another difficulty arises from the fact, that these 
pupils have little or no time outside of the class-room for the 
preparation of their lessons. Yet notwithstanding these hin- 
diances, the night school held last winter, was one of the most 
successful that has ever been conducted in this city. 

The enrollment (school age) for the term was 543 with an 
average attendance of 248.91. 

The total cost of maintaining the school was $2,396.84, 
which makes the per capita cost $4.39 based on the enrollment 
and $9.62 based on the average attendance. : 

The total enrollment, including those over school age, was 
12,990. The cost per pupil based on this enrollment amounts 
to $1.84. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


This question is receiving more and more attention each 
vear by School Boards. In many cities, a regular and system- 
atic inspection of school children is made by some physicians 
under the direction of the Board. The reports of these in- 
spectors show conclusively that a large majority of pupils at- 
tending the public schools is afflicted with abnormal eyesight. 
In a majority of instances, if this impaired vision were treated 
in its incipient stages, the defects could be remedied. It is a 
matter of surprise to find how indifferent parents are in this 
regard and that makes it all the more obligatory upon the Board 
of Education to remedy this evil. 

The medical, inspector is not to serve in the capacity of a 
physician and give medical treatment. It is his duty to ex- 
amine all sick and complaining children; to give the teachers 
advice concerning them; to decide whether the children shall be 
sent home and excluded from school or whether the case shall 
be referred to the family physician, through notice sent to the 
parent. Medical inspection will prevent the spread of disease 
by an earlydetection of symptoms and by putting needy cases 
in the way of treatment and furthermore it will be the means of 
securing cleaner and better conditions of health in our schools. 
The good done in remedying defective eyesight alone will more 
than compensate the cost. 

In Philadelphia, 1,375 children were examined and 43 per 
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cent. were found to be suffering from some form of defective 
eyesight. An examination of 25,000 children in Minneapolis re- 
vealed the fact| that 32 per cent. had defective eyesight. Many 
Ccther instances could be given to show the imperative need of 
such inspection. | 

Medical inspection of the schools of' the Cie of Boston re- 
vealed the startling fact that out of 16,790 pupils examined, 
10,737 of them were ill; 2,041 were too ill to remain in school 
for the day. The most startling part of the report was that 
out of 16,790 pupils, 77 had diphtheria, 28 had scarlet fever, 116 
kad measles, 28 hadi chicken pox, 69 pediculosis, 47 had scabis, 
29 had the mumps, and 33 had whooping cough. , 

The population of Hoboken is estimated at 68,000. Over 
one-seventh of our population is at school each day. The vari- 
cus forms of contagious disease lurking in the class-room are 
carried to every home in the city by this one-seventh. There- 
fore it becomes apparent that medical inspection in the schools 
is not only of vital importance to the children, but it will serve 
as a protection against the spread of disease in the homes. 

I would therefore recommend that a medical inspector be 
employed to make systematic inspections of the school children. 
The cost of an inspector would be insignificant when compared 
to the great good that could be accomplished. 


* AMOI Gla Bod itey 


It gives' me great pleasure to report that there has been a 
steady advance in the general character of the teaching. The 
teachers, as a rule, are interested in their work and go to the 
class-rooms with their lessons carefully prepared. Without this 
special preparation, teaching is! aimless and very unsatisfactory 
in results. It is only by careful preparation and skillful presen- 
tation of subject matter, that teaching takes definite aim and 
rises to the highest standard of pedagogical art. 

Another healthful sign which proves that our teachers are 
anxious to do better work, from year to year, is the fact that 
many of them, in addition to their regular school work, have 
entered colleges, schools of pedagogy and college extension 
courses. During the year, the majority of our teachers were 
ei.gaged in cultural or professional studies. The college exten- 
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sion course given in this city last year was the most successful 
that we have ever held both in point of numbers and enthusiasm 
shown for the work. Dr. Balliet, the Dean of the New York 
School of Pedagogy, was the instructor. His course in “Eng- 
lish” was very practical in character and I have every reason to 
believe that his efforts will exert a wholesome influence in class- 
room work. Ten years ago, there was not a teacher or princi- 
pal in our department who held a college diploma. To-day, we 
have twelve college graduates, ten under-graduates, and one 
hundred and fifty identified with college extension courses, all 
of which speaks highly of the enterprise and zeal of our teachers. 
Broader scholarship and finer culture are sure to give wider 
horizons and greater power in the school-room. 

Many times during the year, I have met the principals in 
conference for the discussion of school-room problems and the 
general management of their schools. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my grateful Aiityucd« 
tion to the principals, teachers and members of the Board of 
Fducation for honest efforts, cordial support and hearty. co- 
operation accorded to me at all times in the Be ee of 
the school department. | 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. DEMAREST, 
Superintendent. 


June, 1907. 
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Cornelius J. Brower died November 11th, 1906. He had 
been connected with the schools of this city for a little more 
than eighteen years in the capacity of principal. During that 
time, he gave the most careful, conscientious work, inspired by 
an enthusiasm that never flagged. During the past few years 
and while disease was wearing away his life, cheerfulness mark- 
ed his regular attendance to duty. It may be said of Mr. Brow- 
er that he literally “died in harness.” ‘He bade his teachers 
good-bye on Friday afternoon, and on the following Sunday 
afternoon, he passed into the light which; lies beyond the valley 
of the shadow of death. His unexpected death came as a great 
shock to pupils, teachers and friends. At a meeting of the 
Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association called to honor the memory 
of its late president, a memorial address was delivered by the 
Superintendent in which he took occasion to pay a high tribute 
to the many qualities which marked Mr. Brower as a teacher 
of exceptional ability. 

He leaves behind him a memory of a long, useful and help- 
ful life—a life devoted not to the making of riches but to the 
accumulation of knowledge—knowledge which he did not use 
as a means of selfish culture, but for the improvement and in- 
spiration of the young. 


' Miss Helen E. Tifft died August Ist, 1906. After thirty- 
one years of faithful service, she resigned on May Ist, I9o1 in 
order to accept the provisions of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
Nature and education had eminently fitted her to be a teacher. 
She was earnest, untiring, but just, hating the wrong and loving 
the right. Many a Hoboken boy, now grown to manhood, is 
the better man for her precept and example. : 


William Francis Ryan died on December 13th, 1906. For 
many years, Mr. Ryan was one of our most faithful janitors. He 
was always courteous in manner and painstaking in the dis- 
charge of his duties. His many lovable qualities endeared him 
to pupils and teachers and his untimely death was mourned by 
a large circle of friends. 


Michael Caulfield died on June 6th, 1907. For three years, 
he was janitor of the First Street Annex. He was of a kindly 
Cisposition and faithful in the discharge of his duties. 
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Resignations 

Name. When Accepted. 
ChCe Atwell (Retired)... 32. Taio een eae September Ist, 1906 
MERLOT ys 12s ee wns title e ASR ie ow es September Ist, 1906 
Peotitatine AN. KaAVAanagn:sastacra ts oc we «ite ..September Ist, 1906 
Pression Me (sarees. fi ected coe 86.6 vi ajeetis September 2Ist, 1906 
PESZADOLILEN OL EON © oMeisrtiarcr ays silt tia) ab 9h eniers ..september 27th, 1906 
Kate Bovingdon (Retired)... eee February Ist, 1907 
Pati Ve oA ADT ATES 2 iiale: sale kere ase A ec Paces February Ist, 1907 
EeGiaige alley) (IGUITER ort yslne oo fcle siete sini ties March 18th, 1907 
POE IC LLIN Deets o/c oh a Sto ae olil eh orc cae oo hha saya April Ist, 1907 

>, __.at> 
Appointments. 

Name. ‘When Appointed. 
Pearmslos Dantels isis fess wes ba tii ath bes September Ist, 1906 
CACORE OPC. a i68.583 «cela ties cath Sie WAP ANERG Som or October Ist, 1906 
PAE LCOCK WOOK +7. sie sis 5c Bee eae ieee oa Re ee October Ist, 1906 
SUC EAIISSG ISIN OM ers aiacs see ae tine aie ate a eeee October 16th, 1906 
PP Pea tL OLN OLS s vices oistento e scersigier clas ates ass February Ist, 1907 
PEPE VVOEStHOL ies pce) s alenace! a's seh eee es re er March Ist, 1907 
MSE CAUTAMAN OS sys d2e a ovis =A? SRD eae Pen Rae March Ist, 1907 
CUA AUT OSE! 5 cides sulacs cles ates ot Shee cee April Ist, 1907 
Pertti WereTICIds Stic tss th tie Aad Rome iace June Ist, 1907 
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Gahle One 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30th, 1907. 


POMUIAOM OL CLV tole Meee ban kee ine Tne estimated, 68,000 
Wamber: of ‘different school" buildings used tote. wares ee 9 
ININDEr. Ol TATINGRES Terie ees nee pistes Pet teks A eaten cs I 
Number of *Class-roomss SSi nt) ete se eae CER nena 198 
Number of sittings for pupils UR ee BRA Ln RA Ae Aas dy 9,110 
Total Enrollment: 

Vo OCHOOLY chic stn doit alpen el Ve toa tee enepein Cet ae ae 10,178 

DONE DOCNOG! Hear 9 trae okt tence tale easoeee oe ae 543. 
Average attendance (Day pe L818) H Badin ve Nui Hany Ded SS. 8,131 
PiatAer Ol sLeaCheTs “(INED) eft siecle tare ee enna ene ae Cee 9 
idimier OL TeACHeLs | WOE) J nies etarten telciuoiectane nee 223 
Whole number of cases of tardiness (pupils)............ 2,049 


Number of graduates from: 
(a) High School: 


1. Academic Department 


Hebritary: (Class: se <a y he stk iGhak pre Lo dle fa djs ohare ene ee 8 
dine vGlass snacienee cain sentinels 8 ee eee CO 16 


2. Commercial Department 


Pebruary) Classe tart) ie feces whe chia eng ee hres cemeeree 23 
titre :( 41a sso: A ara eevee eas ete SY RM aN aie ei 126s | 18 


(b) Training School: 


Hebruary. (Class oe sists Giaatieteteitssn « teuas ak cia arta oe 2 
PCriev Glass 50% ache nie voici el etpsaie: alecathek atta: ecne Reena ae I 


Number of graduates from the Grammar Schools: 


Hebrimary: | Claéses <7.wiys ie tere tea eens crsve teers eae atone 103 
Tite GANSSES e 4 cert eG wih ae Nome eres one Neer aia 5 ohana eens I51 


Total Enrollment of Night School (including pupils 
OVer SCHOOL IAG) ict sic as ores Recs eras ere RINE aR arte 1,299 
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Cable Two. 


TARDINESS OF PUPILS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 3oth, 1907. 


fei fee [Js fs fe fos | S 
OF Gil Onl: On |ZOl ed Sed Raye! 12 te) 
Month. F rae pada een al Pete Rice Bie 3 & 
OMRTORISOR IOC L Oml om kom ite ‘Onehis 
APO WUD CA OF {lat toa egal Mees es ts et 
September ........ feral M2) 6e 2) a8 pe Oy BE re Opa nat asian O89 
Pictnpery ise)... | 11] 5} 28) 101) 12; 3) 2 8} 14) 16; 200 
November ......... | | 11] 12) 60) 35) 4) 4 31, 12) 5) 171 
December ......... | 0} 5] 18) 57) 22) 11) 44) 10) 15] 10) 192 
MEUIIALY Ae sc Laieiok | 6| 7 29) 115 27| 10] 68| 37| 14| 10| 323 
February .........5: | 0} 8} 17] 100] 13) 6 37] 7 18] 6] 212 
Beare a acc | [2 7 19) 87 48) 3) 49) 41) 17) 9) 252 
Ce COANE ye pea | | 10| 29) 106 20/0} 53] 8] 12] 12) 250 
BEA wees eI 8h Sih scliseis | 4| 8] 29) 1261 10; 3) 44) 34) 14] 8} 280 
ties. fis? 5 et | 3} 6} 14 70] 5) 0} 13) 10] 14) 5] 140 
oraliees; eaaek | 28] 69] 197| 835] 192} 43) 311] 160] 133] 81|2049 
ae ee Mies ea endl ee Nace Diane ol cat Sa vad OS ie Rates wl Sebateded Seite eso) os 
Cable Chrer. 
ENROLLMENT, ETC. OF PUPILS. 
; PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Average Average 
Year. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 
1898 8863 6933 | 6361 
1899 | 8716 7207 | 6532 
1900 | 8684 7150 | 6560 
1901 9145 7621 | 6976 
1902 | 9569 7652 | 7159 
1903 9626 7638 | 7058 
1904 | 9554 9520 | 7225 
1905 | 10389 8348 | 7857 
1906 11826 8667 | 8132 
1907 | 10426 8337 | 8131 
Ai THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
hom eg Average Average 
Year, Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 
1898 | 247 222 | 216 
1899 211 191 | 184 
1900 256 231 | 225 
1901 | 248 225 | 221 
1902 207 200 197 
1903 187 187 185 
1904 | 227 218 215 
1905 281 1270 265 
1906 286 280 | 276 
1907 | 280 263 | 257 
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Cable Hour. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN WHO ATTENDED SCHOOL 
(BOTH: NIGHT AND: DAY) BY AGES. 


2 
I 
e\|ai3 
® ° 
pis a ee OE A |e | 
Number of pupils between and 5 years of age.... 31} 39| 70 
Number of pupils between 5 and 6 years-of age.. 313) 293] 606 


years of age.... 
years of age.... 
years of age.... 
years of age.... 
years of age.... 
Number of pupils between 11 and 12 years of age.... 
Number of pupils between 12 and 18 years of age 550} 466} 1016 
Number of pupils between 13 and 14 years of age 421| 397| 818 


| 587| 587| 1124 
| 
Number of pupils between 14 and 15 years of =| 309] 2380] 539 


556} 519) 1075 
585} 587| 1172 


4 
5 
Number of pupils between 6 and 
Number of pupils between 7 and 
Number of pupils between 8 and 
Number of pupils between 9 and 


Number of pupils between 10 and 


pt et 
mM OOOID 


593] 595] 1188 
591| 597| 1188 ~ 
551| 540) 1091] 


Number of pupils between 15 and 16 years of age 190| 186) 326 
Number of pupils between 16 and 17 years of age 118 87| 20F 


Number of pupils between 17 and 18 years of age 63 44, 107 

Number of pupils between 18 and 19 years of age 56 34 90 

Number of pupils between 19 and 20 years of age....| 80] 26] 106 

Otel oho2 oh’ 8 ele oh a hey nA es RET EER | 5594) 5127|10721 
Cahle Hive 


The following table shows the enrollment and average at- 
tendance for the school year ending June 30th, 1907. 


Average 
Month. Enrollment. Attendance. 
September 8964 8451 
October 8916 8268 
November 8877 8220 
December 8565 7831 
January 8645 7795 
February 8612 7806 
March 8510 7755 
April 8414 | 7633 
May 8304 7587 
June 7998 7542 


The total enrollment for the year was 10,721; the average 
attendance for the year was 8,131. 
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BS 1L90'S SIZE OLE‘TSILE FHL'T S100 S89‘TSI00 TOF‘T$i69 669‘'T $100 OSE'T$\00 OSF'T $|00 9668 
LT LT FI Lt II II II OL 6 foes Heat Cs Weet BOTS TOTOR 
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Gable Seurt. 
SHOWING THE COST OF TEXT-BOOKS AND 


SUPPERS: 
Shree Serer beet Gites 
gx ties a Q : 2, 
2° ee Ie Cm Crm. 
a2 ae ao Pai i Fe 
> OLees bq oot Wes o, 
YEAR. Der 2 on ® ‘A, tot 
bd ya) = we = 
qe. | 8a Hel) 1} SBi ee 
oH any oH i=] Lom 
e8 [ge | #8 | gh) § 
< S) <q Ss) se 
1898-9 | $5,368 74 | 59 | $4,467 11 | ey $1 08 
1899-0 | 5,543 24 | .66 | 4,459 07 | .50 | 1 16 
1900-1 | 5,394 13 59 | 4,885 00 | Do | Lae 
1901-2 | 3,699 25 .08 | 5,000 00 | 52 | 90 
1902-3 | 2,712 71 .28 6,289 47 | 64 | 92 
1903-4 | 7,661 84 78 4,046 75 | aALeny 119 
1904-5 | 6,785 57 | .65 5,715 44 | 54 | 1 19 
1905-6 | 6,439 30 | 63 5,296 93 | 49 | LA2 
1906-7 | 8,680 57 | 85 | OAT is] .63 | 1 48 


Cahle Eight. 
Showing the number of teachers employed, the number of class- 
rooms in the building, the seating capacity of each school 
building and the enrollment of pupils in each school. 


ies aa: i as 
q3 b A 
23 | of 3 oe 
~ SCHOOL. 3 8 os a Re 
a a} o CO} 28 
oo rm 
55 | 38 3 a 
a S) 2 ‘ 
LAR A Ree ag NS RT OEE pee 23 988 | 1056 
NO Wier nihas ie pened + ed 26 24 Fie 966 1065 
NOD SA INOX sie \. ys ale «12 25 24 {| 1152 | 1239 
NOVA sar ads Vow in ec eewices 35* 255) 44) HO) he rae ee aol 
IND Citarinse ds atic pleisie chlor 19 1G. oy Seg 920 1055 
INO. SOAS coos eis elsiele ns 4's si e,5 29 26 | 1246 | 1323 
NOW os chav gh o'n'tis vides os 20 1S: ae | geod 967 
INOS os Game nse ashley stale s 37 34 | 1656 1709; 
PLIST DS CHDOL Gere etre cso oe 12 10 | 365 | 280 
SDECIAIS ess ip ~ ose ob 00 os (4 | 
Night esSchool, von... <=. | 16 | | 543 
TOtads 3 os vee> egos ered 248 193 777) e910) = [e072 


* Copenhagen Classes. 
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Cable Nine. 

SHOWING THE COST OF TEXT-BOOKS AND SUP. 
PLIES PER PUPIL BASED ON THE ENROLLMENT 
AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th, 1907. 


: ie Bas) ao: 
g Be :| Be: 
a @ : 
: is : dS 
SCHOOL. = a ny Bes] ge = 
= $ o aed Nea 
EG S Sa] 38 
iS) by r PU hair toe 
5 2 2 S8| Bas 
= <q By oO eo) 
PMU Wists ety ccisledias siks 1056 | 881 | $1,546 47 | $1 46 | $1 76 
BEIM ag d's Fait io'e' sie o'e och se a's 1065 S6see phe, LoL tT) ey E46 1 80 
No. 3 and Annex...... 1293 948 | 1,031 51 | 80 | 1 08 
Mosge Bnd ‘Train... . 1430 1042 | 1,965 98 | 137 | 1 89 
EMCPPESE SE seis 's'a sin'e «orp c's see 1055 C10) PED LOZEES She Eh G4 95 hpalase 
BND PRO a is o's Sos e's piso heb Ha lS 23eeL028e0 fer LOT Crs ba LG | 1 75 
POTEET gine h ie gies svelsevste dese PegvGis: [him (UG25 | P8SOT oe fea 1 40 
LTR 1 ge Raa Oa 1709 1388 2} (2,632.63) | tba, i) 2 89 
Rite PSCUOO] cs Wi2is'b Gist | 280 257 | 2,541 388 | 9 08 | 9 89 
PETE CHOO Wy as. sins wis sc | 543 249 | 369 00 | Gori se 
Cable Cen. 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF DAYS LOST THROUGH 
ABSENCE OF TEACHERS FOR THE YEAR END. 
ING JUNE 30th, 1907. 


ae ee 


fo} . Z . . A ° te; 
=) we) q : . i > = es 
r=] a, +5 > S) ra Q 5 tH - qi = 
mt o Wome Oost Leck esol se eS 
No. 1.| 10 | 26%4| 25 | 36 | 25 30 | 6 | 284%] 3244| 31 | 250% 
NOUS liods | 2.0, TAG 21 36 | 1%] 12%4| 38244| 8 128 
No. 38.| 17 | 30%] 13%| 5 | 5 Tes | Oe Pe ae ih oh 246 TT 
Pere tero ose be 7 De Sia 20se Ie ee eli 
MOeD 2 Ie 2-1) 646) 9° | 14 | 40) 1406) 816) 26. 4 - & 5 128 
No. 6.| 11 | 47 | 22%] 13 23 | 31 | 24%] 49 | 32 | 15 | 268 
No. 7.| 34%| 14%] He 10%4| 154%] 12 | 12 {| 9%] 16 | 6 | 118% 
No. 8./ 12 | 1%| | 24 | 34%] 24 | 25%] 1744| 24%4| 1346] 186 
fe U4 set Pe OS bk ee 246 4 | 38%| 5%] 5%] 1 115 | 6 | 68 
Sp'ls pis .|_ sia be: | 4%| 6 6 | 7 | 57| a ae | Cts Ons os Bl) 
Total .| 7 pet: 76 1|14016|12016|121 [153%4|194 1/128 - [15244|20114|294 © [138214 


Total days’ absence during the year ending June 30, ), 1907, 138214. 
Total days’ absence during the year ending Pune 30, 1906, 13774. 
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Cable Eleurn 
ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT. 
REPORT 10906-1907. 


*Number of children whose parents were visited........ 5,036 
Number of truants brought to school.......... Tae Ree 227 
Number sotoirtiants arrestedi 1.4 es ase ae ae ee 19 
Number of truants reprimanded....... [otha Whale Shae Sie eee 16 
Number. (or itraants.on: probationn sii. ee ei ok os pee 2 
Number of truants sent to Jamesburg Schools saat. tones I 


*Parents are visited because of absence and irregular at- 
tendance. 
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Authurizeh Dist of Cext Bonks for War in 
Primary and Granmar Schools. 


ARITHMETICS. 


8 B Milne’s Standard Supplementary text-book for the 
8 A Milne’s Standard seventh and eighth grades—Peck’s 
7 B Milne’s Standard Grammar School Arithmetic. 

7 A Milne’s Standard ; 

6 B Essentials of Arithmetic 

6 A Essentials of Arithmetic 

5 B Milne’s Elements 
5 A Milne’s Elements 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


B Frye’s Grammar School Geography 

A Frye’s Grammar School Geography 

B Frye’s Grammar School Geography 

A Frye’s Grammar School Geography 

B Frye’s Elementary Geography 

A Frye’s Elementary Geography 

B Tarr and McMurray’s Home Geography 
A Tarr and McMurray’s Home Geography 
B Morton’s Elementary Geography 

A Morton’s Elementary Geography 


RAUNT NAANN CO OO 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS ADAPTED TO GRADE. 


Carpenter’s Geographic Readers. 
Carroll’s Around the World—Books' I, II, III. 
The World and its People Series 


HISTORIES: 


arnes School History 
arnes School History 
arnes School History 
arnes School History 
B Eclectic Primary History 


8 BB 
8 AB 
mates 
FAB 
6 
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6 A Eclectic Primary History 

5 B Montgomery’s Beginners History 
5 A Barnes Revised Primary History 
4 B Mowry’s First Steps 

4. A Eggleston’s First Book 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS ON HISTORY 


Wilson’s History Reader 

Topical Survey of the United States 

Fratt’s American History Stories 

Judson’s Young American 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 


READERS. 


No text-book 

No text-book 

Hawthorne’s 5th Reader 
Morse’s 5th Reader 
Brumbaugh’s 4th Reader 

Cyr’s 4th Reader 

Progressive 4th Reader 

A Heath’s 4th Reader 

B Judson and Bender’s 4th Reader 
A Brumbaugh’s 3rd Reader 

B Heath’s 3rd Reader 

A New Education Book 3 

B New Education Book 2 

A New Education Book 2 

B New Education Book 1 

A New Education Book I 
erception Cards for New Education Reader, Books I and 2. 


Hew Prrea 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ‘READERS ADAPTED TO GRADE 


Stepping Stones to Literature 

Lights to Literature 

Judson and Bender’s Graded Literature Series. 
Progressive Course in Reading Series 
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CLASSICS FOR THE GRADES. 


Evangeline—Longfellow 

Snow Bound—Whittier 

Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 
Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book 
Dicken’s Christmas Carol 

Tom Brown at Rugby—Hughes 

Man Without a Country—Hale 
Black Beauty—Sewell 

King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
Alice in Wonderland 

Kingley’s Water Babies 

Faiy Tales, etc. 


WwW bh RU AANN 0 0 
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SPELLERS. 


orse Speller No. 2 

orse Speller No. 2 

ALeUEPCUer dt tes 

azen Speller, Part 2 

ice Speller, No. 2 

ice Speller, No. 2 

ice Speller, No. 2 

ice Speller, No. 2 

ice Speller, No. 1 

ice Speller, No. 1 

eleney and Giffin’s Selected Words, Part 1 
eleney and Giffin’s Selected Words, Part 1 


a eS 


PR BREE 


WDwhhmnA ANAYWN 0 © 


b> b> Oo b> bd p> ty. . to > Od 
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COPY-BOOKS (Medial and Semi-Slant). 


Graphic System of Medial Copy-books series (large and small) 
Curtis System of Copy-book series 

Maynard and Merrill’s System of Copy-book series 

Shaylor and Shattic System of Copy-book series 


DICTIONARIES 
For Pupil’s use: 
Webster’s Common School ‘Dictionary 
Worcester’s Collegiate Dictionary 
For reference: 
Webster’s International 
The Standard 
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GRAMMARS AND LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


axwell’s Advanced Grammar 


8 BM 

8 A Maxwell’s Advanced Grammar 

7 B Maxwell’s Advanced Grammar 

7 A Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

6 B Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

6 A Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

5 B Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

5 A Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar 

4 B Reed’s Introductory Language Work 
4 A Reed’s Introductory Language Work 


MAPS AND CHARTS. 


Rand and McNally 
The Scarborough Series 


PUNCTUATION, DICTATION BLANKS AND 
SPELLING BLANKS, 


Q’Neill’s Punctuation 

O’Neill’s Dictation Blanks 

Peckham and Little’s Spelling Blank (semi-slant) 
Kerr’s Spelling Blanks (semi-slant) 

Graphic Spelling Blanks (Medial) 

Shaylor and Shattuck’s Spelling Blanks (Medial) 


CIVICS 


8 B Townsend’s Civil Government or Schwinn and Stevenson 
8 A Townsend’s Civil Government or Schwinn and Stevenson 
7 B Giffin’s Civics for Young Americans 

Nation and State 


PHYSIOLOGIES (Adapted to grade) 


Blaisdell’s Child’s Book of Health 
Blaisdell’s “How to Keep Well” 
Blaisdell’s “How to Live” 

Conn’s Physiology 
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NATURE STUDY, ETC. 


Wilson’s Nature Study—Books I and 2. 
Overton’s Nature Study 
Lippincott’s Elementary Science Readers, Books 1, 2 and 3 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 
Dewey’s 
Guide Right 
Shearer’s Manners and Morals 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


student’s Reference Work 
Chamber’s Encyclopedias 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


Keystone Views 
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Superintendent. 
“aE DATE OF 
APPOIN TMENT 


NAME | ADDRESS | GRADE 


April 19, 1897 A. J. Demarest. .|1017 Bloomfield St....| Superintendent 


Principals and Teachers. 
SCHOOL No. 1. 


NOV 60d 11908 PAVE Alien. soi 617 Bloomfield St....| Principal. 
Sept. 1, 1872..'—. G. Howard....|940 Bloomfield St..... 8-B 
Sept. 1, 1866..1A, Burnett....... 76 Bentley Ave., J. C..|  8-A-1 
Jolyic1a Sto) S. sReidsvendssiees 1019 Bloomfield St....| 8-A-2 
Sept. 8, 1879. .'M. McDonnell.../811 Garden St........ 7-B-1 
Sept, 1, 1871.2 N.. ‘McCains oye. 723 Washington St...} 7-B-2 
Sept. 1, 1880..'I. E. Jacksona«..|1023 Bloomfield St...| 7-A-1 
Sept. 27, 1880..M. Coghill....... 836 Bloomfield St....| 7-A-2 
Sept. 27, 1880.'S. Michell....... 1015 Bloomfield St....| 6-B-1 
Sept. 15, 1873.|¢, M. Ward..... SLOake St heG er 6-B-2 
Sept. 1, 1884..)I. C. Schrader....|908 Park Ave........ 6-A-1 
DECI ASHLGOS.a\s NATL OV LG ly ote aces 812 Washington St...| 6-B 
Sent. 12)>1893 31K; ‘Rochexscss.. 40423 Park Ave... S... 5-A 
Sept. 1, 1891..'L. Wissinger..... 1120 Bloomfield St...| 4-B 
Oct erly 1895 25) D. sStrothoit. }3..¢ 804 Bloomfield St..... 4-A 
Nov. 15, 1897..\E. O’Rafferty....|727 Park Ave.......<; 3-B 
Dec. 1, 1907...)M. Canning....... 121 Bloomfield St....| 3-A 
*Web.1) 1897. (Mo Krause sss... 613 Willow Ave...... 3-A 
June (1) 901. AL WPerry ee cos. 820 Washington St...| 2-B 
Aug. 26, 1895.|J. J. Walsh...... 600 Willow Ave...... 2-A 
mept 1,902. 1H. Carling. o6.2-. 937 Bloomfield St..... 1-B 
Webs 71895 oo ts PAI aie s 314 Washington St...| 1-A-1 
June 1, 1882...\C. V. Havens....|942 Bloomfield St..... 1-A-2 
Oct. 23, 1905..|/M. Downey....... 59; Park -Avel 22.4% 1-A-3 
Sept. 1, 1897..|K. Judge......... 41416; Park  Avesiwcn: a Kindergarten 
April sb, 51899 ¢5 fAZweWilson iss. 715 Garden St........ ag 
SCHOOL No. 2. 
Sept. 1, 1902../W. J. Wyse...... 825 Hudson’ St... 2.2... Principal. 
Sept. 1, 1868..)/M. C. Gourlie..... 987 Washington St...| 8-B 
GES 2 oC V EL OLLY cee ve siete 183 Ocean Ave., J. C...} 8-A-2 
Feb. 26, 1877..|M. Jeanneret..... BS 7D ent be sas ote oie 8-A-1 
Feb. 1, 1870...|M. T. Hedges....|373 Franklin St., Blfd.} 7-B 
May 1, 1889...|K. Horwood....../1029 Garden St....... T-A 
Sept. 28, 1878./S. W. Applegate.|718 Washington St...| 6-B-2 
Sept. 8, 1879../M. C. Applegate.|718 Washington St...| 6-B-1 
DAD PLOSPLGOLs sols TeelGi Gaerne s 1019 Bloomfield St....| 6-A-2 
OCtAIS “SLANT a 1h Co er kaso. 310 Bloomfield St..... 6-A-1 
Oct. 1, 1886.../P. Stursberg..... 932 Washington St... 5-B 
Mar. 12, 1895.;L. Jeanneret..... 5S “Penths ste. eee ta 5-A-2 
April 1, 1891..;M. Wiggins......|1237 Garden St....... 5-A-1 
May 1, 1906...)L. Meylich....... 824 Garden Sti....... 4-B 
Feb. 1, 1897...|I. McCague....... 1016 Garden St....... 4-A 
Aprilvi16,- 1906.1 -Niveriv. da 819 Washington St... 3-B 
Sept. 1, 1891../H. Van Keuren..|193 Seventh St....... 3-A-2 
Sept. 9, 1889..,E. J. Howard....;940 Bloomfield St....| 3-A-1 
Jan? 1, 1887.8 hWe McCain i.44-3.5,723 5 Washington St. 2-B-1 


* Leave of Absence. 


Mar. 21, 1898..;Sophie Schroder.,906, Washington St.. 
Sept. 1, 1907../Sara Maxwell....|/1006 Garden St....... 
Dec 10 1892,.1h,, Guinan... 710 Bloomfield St...... 
Sept. 1, 1891../Sadie Schroeder..|1120 Bloomfield St... 
Sept. 15, 1878.|S. G. Schrader...|908 Park Ave........ 
Sept. 3, 1883../J. Wendover..... 815 Washington St 


Sept. 1, 1880. 
Oct. 8, 1894. 


‘Sept. 1, 
May 1, 
Oct. rie 
Feb. 1, 
Dec. 1, 
Mar. 21, 
Sept. 9, 
Feb, 8, 
Oct. 20, 
Feb. 1, 
Sept. 1, 
May 25, 
Oct. 23, 
Ochi; 
Nov.3 1; 
Oct... 15, 
Sept. 1, 
et. 10; 
Nov. 1, 
Nov. 1, 
Mar. 21, 
Mar. 21, 


Sept. 11, 
Sept. 11, 
Sept. 17, 


May 15, 


Sept. 25, ee 


June L 
Dec, 29, 
Jan. 1, 
May 1, 
Nov. 1, 
Aug. 26, 
May 1, 
Oct. 4, 
Aug. 21, 
May 1, 
Nov. 12, 
Sept. 1, 
Oct. 1, 


M. A. Feeny..... 331 Garden St....... 
SCHOOL No. 3. 
1, 1891..)A. Musgrave.....|740 Park Ave......... 
1905..|A, Fleming....... 1940 Willow Ave...... 
1903. Gertrude Pope...|807 Bloomfield St 
1904..|Ada Smith.......|1119 Park Ave........ 
1901..)A, D. Ryan...... 919 Willow Ave...... 
1898..i/B. F, Hart....... 232 Washington St.... 
1907../Hdith Sheridan...}1018 Bloomfield St.. 
1906..|Mdith  Allen..... 1023 Washington St.. 
1902... Keresey...... 208 Bloomfield St.... 
1907... Strothoff...... 804 Bloomfield St.... 
1902..'M. Livesey....... 831 Willow Ave...... 
1885../1, Hoehnle....... 714 Bloomfield St.... 
1905..'®, Aitchinson....|311 Bloomfield St.... 
1903..i1#, Ingleson....... 823 Hudson St........ 
1904..14, Gorman....... 1115 Bloomfield St.... 
TOUS. et T, -HOnry oy .cses ts Ot Rivers Stic. waene, 
1904../C, O’Rafferty....|727 Park Ave......... 
19032.1M. > Borde... «geass: 637 Bloomfield St..... 
EE AY ac 2 Py ory) | a ASDA Re 908 Washington St... 
1900.51 TS, Mato ga. oes + 518 Park Ave........ 
1898..]m. Mooney....... 609 Grand St...-..... 
1898..}A. O’Callaghan...|1223 Bloomfield St.... 
1 OOS et FF oh ELELC hers re no's 815 Willow Ave...... 
1905..|M. Harvey....... 1126 Park Ave........ 
1907..|Marv Giusto......|1031 Bloomfield St.... 
1905..\1., Deacon........;1113 Willow Ave..... 
SCHOOL No. 4. 

1871..]E. A. Allen. -/1217 Garden St..'..... 
1875. .}A. Sherwood. ihe 1217 Garden St....... 
1884..}A. ‘Meharg........]928 Garden St......... 
1885.16. Leonard..:..../502 Hudson St........ 
1883..|A. Harding.......1707 Garden St:....... 
1897. 21M: Cassidy: ...... 816 Willow Ave....... 
PRIGTIHE Sey t) shy baci 506 Washington St... 
1885. ./E. L. Jackson .{1023 Bloomfield St.... 
1898..|F. McCague...... 1016 Garden St...... 
1399 ovis Kerr eastetr sic 1028 Washington St.. 
1901..]J. McCammond..|713 Bloomfield St...... 
1877..|I. McEnnery..... 303: Hudsons St. icc +. 
1882..iC. A. Lambert...}258 Tenth St......... 
LOOT EA IC7 Moun tine 0 ie 516 Bloomfield St.... 


A. B. Francis..... 
Oct. 4, 1898.... 
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SCHOOL No. 2.—(Con.) 


1-A-1 


Kindergarten 


a’ 


Principal. 


Training. 


Feb, 1, 


1891. 


Oct. 1, 1905.. 


June 1, 
Sept. 1, 


Jan. 1, 
Noy. 1, 
Oct. 23, 


Sept. 12, 


Sept. 1, 
Oct. 23, 


Feb. 14, 


Oct. 18, 
Dec. 1, 
Sept. 1, 
Feb. 1, 
Oct. 1, 
Mar. 1, 
Sept. 1, 


Mar. 21, 


Dec. 1, 


1901. ; 
1891.. 
Oct. 1, 1906.... 
1890.. 
1897.. 
1905.. 
1903.. 


1898.. 
1905.. 
1905. 
1897.. 


1905.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1906. . 
1907... 
1897.. 
1898. . 
1901.. 
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SCHOOL No. 4.—(Con.) 
SED Sno THATLOT 2 a ona k's 507 Washington St...| 3-B-1 
‘IE tune .15381 Garden St....... 3-B-2 
M. Roche -|616 Hudson St........ 3-B-3 
As “GeR¥er is ci.sse. 1109 Garden St.......| 3-A-1 
Grace Pope....../807 Bloomfield St...... 3-A-3 
G. Van DenBergh!834 Garden St....... 2-B-1 
E. Johnston...... 527 Bloomfield St..... 2-B-1 
Ais CATAL. to le ccs, ie wee 11382 Garden St...... 2-A-2 
Js): MUYpPBDY,.< cis ve « 261- First =-St.2. 233 2-B-2 
K. Hicks........./926 Garden St....... 2-A-1 
Sd COTE Fe he atte aes 913 Bloomfield St....| 2-A-3 
IM. BE, Allen...... 1217 Garden St....... 9-A-4 
E. Ingleson...... 823 Hudson St....... 1-B-1 
A. McDermott..../825 Hudson St....... 1-B-3 
M. Johnston..... 527 Bloomfield St... 1-B-2 
J. AETAYROM nae 927 Willow Ave....... 1-A-1 
A. Lockwood..... 615 Hudson St....... 1-A-2 
C. C. Worsthorn../129 Hudson St....... }-A-3 
OC. *Brownl.. 33. teks 321 Hudson St....... Kindergarten 
Ad Oe Tallon. 74 700 Washington St... “M 


S. F. Leinkauf... 


803 Washington St... 


SCHOOL No. s. 


Supt.’s Office. 


seid Ff ne A. E. Moore...... 1007 Garden St...... Principal. 
Dec. 1, 1887..\L. Lambert...... 255° TONtD 7 sl. asses ss 5-B-1 
Sept. 19, 1905..|M. Rechert.......]1035 Garden St...... 5-B-2 
Nov. 21, 1905../M. A. O’Toole....j1023 Park Ave....... 5-A 
Nov. 1, 1890../C. I. Clinton....}1215 Bloomfield St....| 4-B-1 
Jan. 1, 18938..{M. A. Clark..... 333:3 Garden St. <<s0 4-A 
Feb. 1, 1893..;A. A. O’Rafferty.|727 Park Ave........ 3-B 
May 1, 1894../H. I. Reidy...... 1126 Willow Ave..... 38-A 
Oct. 1, 1883..;A. M. Booth..... 638 Bloomfield St....] 3-A-2 
Oct. 23, 1905..|A. M. Beck...... 825 Hudson St....... 2-B-1 
Aug. 26, 1895../D. Ahrens........ 618 Bloomfield St....| 2-B-2 
May 1, 1894../S. P. Vinten..... 103 Seventh St....... 2-A-1 
Nov. 20, 1895../J. Werkless...... 908 Garden St....... 1-B-2 
Oct. 1, 1905..|E. R. Reidy...... 1126 Willow Ave..... 1-B-1 
Aug. 26, 1895..;/E. Connelly...... 261: Fourth -St.....<-- 1-A-1 
June 1, 1873..|M. H. Vose...... 303 Hudson St....... 1-A-2 
Oct. 23, -1905..j/L. Pindar......%. 710 Grand St......... 1-A-3 
Sept. 1, 1883../|K. Myddleton....|115 Park Ave........ Kindergarten 
Jan. 12, 1903..1K. O’Rafferty.....1727 Park Ave......... ‘f 
SCHOOL No. 6. 
sept. 1, 1397../L. B. Bissell..... 1227 Bloomfield St....|‘Principal. 
Sept. 1, 1873..|A. A. Higgins....|730 Park Ave........ 8-B 
Sept. 1, 1878..{J. S. Jeanneret.../58 Tenth St......... 8-A 
Nov. 1, 1871..iL. Herbert....... 206 Eleventh St...... 7-B 
Sept. 1, 1878..]/A. Moore......... 902 Bolomfield St....| 7-A 
Sept. 1, 1878..|H. Herbert....... 209 Tenth St......... 6-B 


Feb. 27, 1882.. 
Sept. 14, 1885.. 
Sept. 14, 1885.. 
Feb. 15, 1888.. 
Nov. 7, 1889.. 
Oct. 4, 1898.. 
June 25, 1894.. 
April 1, 1896.. 
Oct. 4, 1898.. 
Sept. 15, 1892.. 
May 1, 1901.. 
Sept. 9, 1907.. 
Sept. 1, 1902.. 
Mar. 21, 1898.. 
Oct. 21, 1895.. 
Jan. 1, 1904.. 
Oct. 27, 1884.. 
Oct. 1, 1893.. 
Mar. 21, 1898.. 
Sept. 19, 1904.. 
Nov. 1, 1907.. 


April 1, 1875. 
Sept. 1, 1890. 


Sept. 18, 1899..'M. Livingston....1805 Washington St... 


LIP. 


2272p S4OPaSeAP Peer ee 
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SCHOOL No. 6.—(Con.) 


E. Jackson... 


PeHusyc oar 


ore eeeene 


1023 Bloomfield St.... 
1231 Bloomfield St.... 


106 Eleventh St.... 


1223 Bloomfield St.... 


154: Tenth’ Stic 0.2. 
933 Bloomfield St. 


1021 Washington St.. 


1035 Garden St.... 


721 Garden St...... 


206 Tenth Stine. 
830 Garden St..... 


ee 
ee 
ee 


161 Thirteenth St.... 
eG "Tenth i Sie. ocs 
1225 Bloomfield St.... 
944 Bloomfield St.... 
931 Washington St... 
P11033 ¢ Parkt-Averces: 
1012 Bloomfield St.... 


1122 Bloomfield St.... 


ier bets 
pba 
bot no EA BD Bo 


tt fet bod bot BO 
> > 


w 


Kindergarten 


SCHOOL No. 7. 


Dec. 1, 1906../E. W. Oliver..... 1031 Washington St 
BODE 8 a LOSOs eit SIA APK ais Co's oe 1027 Willow Ave... 
Feb. 1;; 1886. .16, Upton.?:...... 913 Washington St. 
Sept. 29, 1883..|I. F. Thies....... 125 Park Ave...... 
May 15, 1865. ) |; ‘ 

Now. 1 i878. t A. S. Mills....... 60 Twelfth St...... 


Dec. 1, 1888 
Sept. 1, 1902. 
Nov. 1, 1887. 


Mar: 14, 1907.. 


= A 


. V. Cummings. 


1103 Washington St 
918 Willow Ave.... 
79 Washington St.. 


April 1, 1899..|L. J. Clinton..... 1215 Bloomfield St.. 
Oct. 4, 1898..|E. M. Burnette...|724 Washington St. 
April 1, 1900..;K. Funcheon..... 506 Garden St..... 
Sept. 1, 1902..|M. Murray....... 709 Willow Ave.... 
Oct. 1, 1889../M. Sandmann....|827 Washington St. 
Sept. 16, 1891..|N. L. Stephens...|1031 Park Ave..... 
Nov. 1, 1907../S. Toohey........ 531 Garden St...... 
Sept. 1, 1896..|M. Johnston..... 527 Bloomfield St.. 
Aug, 26, 1895../M. Fitzsimon.....|1014 Willow Ave... 
Sept. 1, 1907..|Madeline Giusto..|1031 Bloomfield St.. 
Sept. 14, 1885..j|A. Black......... 1038 Bloomfield St.. 
May 1, 1901..|M. F. Tallon..... 305 Washington St. 
SCHOOL No. 8. 
Mar. I, 1900..|J. F. Brandt..... 1212 Garden St.... 
May 1, 1871..|L. E. Robinson...|1014 Garden St.... 
Nov. 1, 1873..|M. L. Lawler....|258 Tenth St....... 


ee 

ee 

i 

ee 

ee 
ee 

ee 
ee 
oe 


..| Principal. 


6-A 
5-B 
4-B 


..| Kindergarten 


8-B-1 


Sept. 7, 1874. 
Sept. 7, 1874.. 
Sept. 8, 1879.. 
Nov. 1, 1879.. 
Sept. 1, 1889.. 
Sept. 5, 1881.. 
Sept. 1, 1891.. 
Jan. 31, 1898.. 
Oct. 19; 1904.. 
Jan 4519042. 
Nov. 16, 1903.. 
Sept. 19, 1898.. 
Sept. 1, 1902.. 
Oct. 1, 1905.. 
Feb. 1, 19038.. 
Sept. 22, 1902.. 
April 1, 1907.. 
Oct. 1, 1905.. 
Oct. 2, 1905.. 
Sept. 14, 1904.. 
Sept. 22, 1902.. 
Sept. 12, 1893.. 
Sept. 17, 1907.. 
Dec. 1, 1904.. 
Feb. 1, 1905.. 
April 1, 1899.. 
Nov. 1, 1907.. 
Sept. 11, 1905.. 
Oct. 8, 1894.. 
Oct. 20, 1902.. 
OCtied ei Lase <i. 
Mar. 21, 1898.. 
Sept. 1, 1904.. 
June 1, 1901.. 


Sept. 1, 1893.. 


Sept. 1, 1879. 
June 1, 1886. 


May 17, 1890.. 
Aug. 4, 1871. 
Sept. 24, 1900.. 
Nov. 1, 1881i.. 
Dec. 1, 1907.. 
Novy.54; 1905... 
Sept. 1, 1907.. 


Sept. 9, 1907.. 
Sept. 1, 1907.. 
Oct. 16, 1899.. 
Sept. 1, 1900.. 


./J. Livingston....!1041 Bloomfield St.. 8-A-2 
GreKellett. 024: I91s Washington St...| 7-Be-l 
Oly NGUIer cote ce 918 Washington St... 7-B-2 
Wee Smitha. arse 3240 Park AV@s0\06% oe 7-A-1 
L. Haddenhorst..|1020 Hudson St...... 7-A-2 
PE MLOCH ts. ess ee doer Ark A VE! accc4 oon 6-B-1 
M. MckKenzie.....|87 Madison St........ 6-A-1 
He iG.) Davy.o235% 211 Hudson St........ 6-A-2 
‘Ek. G. Murphy....|1029 Washington St..| 6-A-3 
lO. C. Brelle...... 1012 Willow Ave..... 5-B-1 
lA. C. Searle...... 1042 Park (Avex.e ic 5-B-2 
HS Pinnerss.5c.s 507 Washington St...| 5-B 
Ni cALSBarryis cee 703 Park Ave...«..-: 5-A-1 
K. Sullivan...... 213 Clinton St........ 4-B-1 
E. C. Hiney..... 1041 Bloomfield St 4-B-2 
CoPRGnty 4.0acn es 714 Park Ave........ 4-A-1 
Jennie A. Frost..|161 Thirteenth St 4-A-2 
J. Johnston...... 527 Bloomfield St..... 3-B 
M. Coughlin......}1028 Park Ave....... 3-A-1 
JB Brandt.cc ws 1212 Garden St...... 3-A-2 
M. F. Donnelly...|628 Bloomfield St..... 2-B-1 
BE. - Clinton. .’.....: 1215 Bloomfield St....| 2-B-2 
M.2Coylesc. 02" 718 Bloomfield St....| 2-B 
M. Donlon....... 262.-Tenth Stir si 05.64 3-B 
G. MacMillan....|1309 Garden St....... 1-B-1 
Bo Wilsoni os her 4e Tenth Ste aoe 2-A 
A-iSullivans... . 213 Clinton St....... 1-B 
A. Gunderson....j113 Washington St...| 1-B 
A CoeTation 00: 305 Washington St...| 1-A-2 
M. Delaney.......|/414 Grand St......... 1-A-3 
KAaMcHale-.ncss 1128 Garden St.....:. Kindergarten 
M. McCullagh....}255 Eleventh St...... 3 
GwBMmIudeevese. . 721 Garden St....... 2-A 
E. Johnston...... 527 Bloomfield St....| - Office. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 
Like Falboty os. 704 Garden St........ {Principal, 

St. Swart... .3'/. 807 Washington St...|V.-Principal 
V. Borthwick....|913 Bloomfield St.... 

.|(M. E. Lawler.....|1213 Washington St.. 

Be Kelly. sos; 52 Cathedral P’k’y,N.Y. 
Go A.*. Correa...2 1213 “Tenth (St... <5: 
M. Van Ness..... 163 S. 9th St., Newark 
J. G. Coleman....|617 Bloomfield St.... 
A. J. Dillon..... 1905 > Garden (Sty... 
Ree Trichaiwe. 828 Bloomfield St.... 
A. Wakefield..... 305 Hudson St....... 
C. ‘Planer........<-(8o0 ,eudson. St.....2% 
B.: Hecker ica72s  11288.. Gardens St-524 2. 
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SCHOWML No, 8.—(Con.) 
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Sie DAES: 


HEPES] Eek B45 7a O Raga 6H: a ea 
meUt uterine (en iA. JISCLIV cot ee ats 


eters s levis: ihe. MacCord: <. cs. 


910 


Bloomfield St.... 


130 E, 27th St., N. Y.. 
OO) Tenth tStrac wes. 


*April 15, 1907.1L. Cummings....|79 Washington St..... 


May 2, 1903 


Jan; : 28, 1907... 
Jan. 1, 1892.. 
Aug: 28, 1905.. 
May 1, 1897.. 
Aug. }, 1891.. 
Sept. 1, 1897.. 
May 7, 1903.. 
Aug, 15, 1898.. 
June 10, 1907.. 


Sept. 1, 19u6..)Jas. Farrell...... 
Sept. 1, 1906..|Henry Spohr..... 


No. 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


211 
821 


* Sp. Substitute. 


Fourteenth St.... 
Washington St... 


1 School 


. 2 School 


3 School 
4 School 


. 5 School 


6 School 
7 School 
8 School 


JANITORS. 
.,Thos, O’Toole....(728 Willow Ave...... No. 
Mren ol Hyanccis)160;-) Onth. Steen. cc. No 
M. MclIntyre..... DZS AGAINS HSU. cs ie es No. 
Mrs. B. Halloran.|6th St. & Willow Ave.| No. 
Tse MOTD Vas oo oe pany fend Cet § ot Os | Maga Ronee No 
E. Forbes........ 932 Willow Ave...... No. 
Peet Cierny ogee foc 113 Washington St.../ No. 
S. Donaldson..... 301 Willow Ave......°. No. 
Je MOG. 0c: 4 os 123 Willow Terrace..|H. S. 


3 Annex 


IN DEX. 


Absence.ory Leachers,;days :lost...wietacssssenese evens es eesasseet, cour 45 
Appointments of Téachers.c.s¢20.042, elec: Cesce teste canoes teen ee 39 
Appropriations and Disbursements} ...:-pis.cssteseers cs taaresst ace annem 16 
PtlendanceyWEpartincnt;.iic.cseshocceveteceess conesncuedeses Uerereta eae 46 
Average Attendance by: Months, ve sesveiss sens tele ec terees opens 45 
Averave mn ttendance for ¥ Catiiiaus  acete es cesseu ase caecum scan Cree een AI 
Board vot Mducation,: City.is....sscccacnecshecnssactdacst ssi seras steeeenn 5 
Board-of/Education State... iig.vsvbecess selene acaht gescce reece ce oto cen 4 
BOAR CVLGELINYS: 7200 sda cciesacehe hia ceene ss caekie cae cov sssaseueusad eaeanne 3 
Bonded Indebtedness of School District .i012.....26-+euseadecavennee 16 
Compulsory, Attendances: leva sistercases cade eh thes eases een 31 
Disbursements 
ASTOCMUNGS coo ccsscrssccteceorsessucess the tactits oleae tts aman 16 
AS COM CHOOIS Cae rust eed t geet seas ceute ec egaat sate can 17 
ItEMIZedie ey rite ht ee siees tear aren sere tesn eer t senate 9-15 
UIMMAry. Of vacates isc taus hecras treed oy saoace eee aeles a ae 8-9 
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COLES Be Oris da aye 


Introduction. 


“The course of study is not intended to be rigid. 
As here indicated, it presents the minimum 
amount of work to be done. Teachers are at lib- 
erty to expand the topics and broaden the work. 

The purpose of this course of study is to give 
teachers a more intelligent idea of what is expec- 
ted of them and to suggest how this may be ac- 
complished most effectively and most easily. It 
is hoped that large and constant use will be made 
of it and that it will be considered as something 
to be studied and worn out, rather than as one 
more book to be laid away for careful preserva- 
tion. 

The course in each grade is preceded by a brief 
introduction containing general suggestions for 
all grades. These should be studied carefully by 
every teacher and made the basis of the general 
theory underlying the work of her particular 
orade. 

It is not expected that the directions and sug- 
gestions here given shall be in all details strictly 
and exactly followed. The spirit rather than the 
letter should control. A broad and liberal con- 
struction is to be placed on all doubtful points. 
The teacher should invariably consult the princi- 
pal, and the principal the superintendent when- 
ever directions or suggestions are not clear, or 
whenever a different plan or theory seems better 
adapted to a particular class or teacher. 

In all subjects, the teacher will find it necessary 
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to study carefully the pages relating to at least 
the next lower and higher grades. A wider range 
than this will be still more valuable. 


The manuals of other cities have been examined 
during the preparation of this course of study and 
much assistance has been obtained from them. 
Special acknowledgment should be made to the 
authors of the manuals of Jersey City and East 
Orange. | 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The admission of children of four years of age 
to the Kindergarten makes it necessary to modify 
the work of this department. If the number of 
children attending the Kindergarten is too large, 
the principal shall have the option of making two 
divisions of the class. The younger division wil! 
be given pure Kindergarten work. The older 
section shall take up a certain amount of primary 
IKkindergarten work. The method of teaching num- 
ber and reading will be as in the primary grades. 
The amount of work covered in each subject shall 


be governed by conditions and under the direction | 


of the principal. The half should be used, but no 
other fractional part. | 

The purpose of the Kindergarten is the all-sided 
development of the child and his true natural in- 
troduction to all relationships through his own 
self-activity. 

The work taken up throughout the course is such 
as is suggested by the outdoor world, the life in 
the home and the special festival days. This will 
be worked out through observation of nature, 
through the medium of pictures, stories, songs and 
eames, gifts and occupations. 
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Fall story and game work will touch upon the 
following subjects:—The preparation of winter by 
nature, animals and man; ripening of fruits and 
erains; distribution of seeds; winter homes of ani- 
mals ;our dependence upon nature; our gratitude 
for the harvest; leading up to Thanksgiving and 
the spirit of thankfulness. Thanksgiving; his- 
torical connection of the day; the First Thanks- 
giving; the modern Thanksgiving; family festival. 

Winter game and story work will consider the 
following:—Our dependence upon nature for the 
comforts of home, light, heat and clothing. Inter- 
dependence. The underlying thought shall be 
that serving and helping each other bring us to 
the loving and giving of the Christmas time. 

Division of time; the seasons; winter time; short 
days, cold weather, snow and ice; the need of pro- 
tection; houses; the houses in which the children 
live; the material used in construction and where 
obtained; houses in other countries; our little 
brothers and sisters in other parts of the world; 
Esquimo’s home, Xe. | 

The spring and summer work will include :— 


Combinations of families into neighborhoods, 
into towns, into state and country. Those who 
serve the country; our country’s heroes; stimulate 
the spirit of patriotism, courage, manliness; Lin- 
coln and Washington; other men who serve the 
people—postmen, firemen, &c. The necessity and 
dignity of labor and the brotherhood of man; the 
respect due honest and faithful labor. Domestic 


apimals in the homes of the children. 


Springtime; awakening of life; Easter; Iroe- 
bel’s birthday; sowing of seeds and planting; Ar- 
bor Day; return of the birds; nest building—em- 
phasizing again the family life; Decoration Day. 


6 
GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


The function of the gifts and cccupations is to 
vive knowledge, skill and culture. They help to 
emphasize the thought of the talks and games. 
They give ideas of color, size, form, position and 
number. 

The occupations furnish the means by which the 
child gives expression to his ideas. . 


The gifts give special opportunity for mathe- 
matical concepts. 

At the end of the term, the child shouid be able 
to recognize and name the forms of the gifts with 
which he has played; to evolve in an orderly se- 
quence one form from another; to draw and lay 
the plane figures and to model the solids; to count 
by one’s to fifty; by two’s to twenty; by three’s to 
fifteen, and to recognize quickly groups of two’s, 
three’s: &c. up to eight. He should also have 
some knowledge of measuring, using the inch as 
the unit of measurement. 


Some general facts the children should know at 
the end of the year:-—Days of the week; months of 
the year; seasons; points of the compass; time- 
hours of the day; six primary colors with tint and 
shade of each. . 

They should be able to reproduce short stories; 
recite poems; and they should practice some of the 
every day courtesies:—“I thank you”; “If you 
please,” ete. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS AND GRAMMAR. 
The prime object of language teaching is to en- 
able pupils to express their thoughts fluently and 
in appropriate language, and further, to teach 
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them enough of the science of language to form a 
sound basis for future work in the advanced study 
of the mother tongue. 

To do this well, pupils must be furnished with 
abundant thought material, and this is accom- 
plished best by combining language work with 
observation, number and reading lessons in the 
primary grades, and later with geography, history 
and science. If children are induced to think, and 
encouraged to express their thoughs fully and 
abundantly and in the best available style, they 
will acquire the habit of using good English. 
Technical instruction should be given when need- 
ed to enable the pupil to express his thoughts ade- 
quately. Power to use language is acquired by 
its use. 

The teacher should talk very little, but by care- 
ful questioning should induce the pupils to talk 
freely and thoughtfully; and, by suggestion and 
example she should lead them to speak correctly. 
In no subject is more careful preparation requir- 
ed. 

At first the work to a great extent must be 
oral, but as soon as the pupils are able to express 
their thoughts in writing, the pencil or pen should 
be an important auxiliary in language work. The 
teacher should be careful not to assign any more 
written work than the pupil can do well. 

The subjects of the composition work should be 
interesting to the pupil and should be adapted to 
his ability. As a_ rule, written compositions 
should be upon subjects which have been treated 
orally. The subjects should be taken mainly from 
the other studies. All studies can thus be made 
to provide material for work in language. On.the 
other hand, the regular time assigned to this study 
does not furnish the only opportunity for language 
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training. Every lesson in every branch of study 
should contribute to this end. 

Power in the use of language arises mainly from 
the use of connected discourse. Therefore the pu- 
pils should be taught as early as possible to use 
sentences connected in thought. This practice 
should be continued so that the pupils may acquire 
the ability to write upon subjects requiring sus- 
tained thought. Originality of statement should 
be encouraged. In grammar grades, in connec- 
tion with the general exercises, talks and original 
discussions by the pupils are profitable. 

All statements, questions and answers by pu- 
pils, should be made, as a general rule, in complete 
sentences. I*ormal or stilted sentences should 
however, be discouraged. The teacher should ask 
questions or conduct conversations so skillfully 
that the pupil is required to use complete sen- 
tences. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
LANGUAGE. 
GRADE J—A. 


JI—ORAL WORK. 


(a) The development of thought from read- 
ing lessons, and description of  pic- 
tures in readers. 

(b) Talks on the human body and personal 
cleanliness. 

(c) Talks on manners and morals. To be 
given indirectly through the medium 
of stories, memory gems, ete. 

(d) Talks on the months. 

1. Position in the year, 
2. Change of seasons. 


3. Natural phenomena. 
4. Holidays. 


In this work, which should take the form of fa: 
miliar conversations, and which should be marked 
with freedom of expression, the teacher will find 
abundant opportunity to correct ungrammatical 
expressions, faulty articulation and pronunciation. 


2—TECH NICAL WORK. 
(a) Thinking games. 


1. Name objects of a certain color, 
shape, or those used for certain 
purposes. 
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2. Teacher describes object, animal or 
familiar building. 


(1. Ask questions. 
fa ot | 2. Arrive at conclusions. 
Children. 5 
, 3. Give reasons. 
| 4. Repeat descriptions. 
The teacher should purposely omit some point 
in order to make the children ask questions. 
(b) Action Lessons. , 
The purpose of these lessons is to lead 
the children to form correct habits of 
speech. 
Teach use of see, saw, was, were, 
aA Kee 
(c) Picture lessons. 


| To teach the child to observe, 
Purpose ~ to think, 
] and to reason. 


1. Picture described as a whole. 


Statements should be complete; bear 
relation to each other, etc. 

Terms used—there are, that is, this is, 
Ora, 

Question on principal points for first 
reproduction—then reproduce with- 
out help. 


2. As a basis for imaginary story. 


( Observation. 
| Thought. 

| Imagination. 
| Narration. 


‘Purpose 
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Lead children to see every object in the picture 
in its relation to a central figure. 


GRADE I—B. 
I—ORAL WORK. 


(a) Review technical work of preceding 
erade, developing more clearly the 
recognition of the names of objects 
and the names of actions, 


(b) Object lessons—descriptions, ete. 


‘¢) Lessons on familiar animals, e. g., cat, 
dog, horse, &c. Kinds, parts, uses, hab- 


its and home. 


id) Nature study. (Not in detail.) 


(1. Plants—Parts—simple 
description. 

Trees. 

Grain. 

I’ruits. 

Nuts. 

Harvest. 

Frost. 

Snow. 


bo 


a 


1. Fall 
and 
Winter. 


aoe 
Sieg cig cera) Rice 


ae 


*) A k ° iF pi Trees. 
mas oa sens | 9. Twigs and buds. 


| 3. Germination. 
| 4. Flowers. 
(e) Hiawatha’s childhood. 
Building of his canoe; his friends. 


q e 
Spring. 


2—Written work. Copying work. 


(a) Copy sentences from reader, ete. 
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(b} Teach pupil to write his name and ad- 
dress. 

(c) Teach pupil to write name of school. 

(d) Teach pupil to write names of the days, 
months, date. 

{e) Lists of words. 

(f) Dictation to follow copying; one-third 
of term. 

(g) Original work. 
Have children write short sentences 
containing specified words. All sen- 
tences, whether written or oral should 
be the result of knowledge obtained. 

(h) Teach use of capitals, period and ques- 
tion mark. 


GRADE T—A’ & B. 


Teach some of the following poems: 


The Little Plant (Plant Baby)...... K. L. Brown. 
RRGXS ia LrO WS och eas. wenras eee) ion ies Celia Thaxter. 
Lhe Sus Lravels ek yates es ave R. L. Stevenson. 
DIT gel TCT LS AN OBL. pete mes tage: ete ha rane. Eugene Field. 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod.......Eugene Field. 
Jack Frost (Child’s Garden)....R. L. Stevenson. 
Gomes Little Meaves ihre sae Eleanor Smith. 
ENTRY CGAY LT ite cata bares pease neers Eugene Field. 
NVC AS AT BOA Gaeta e eet h. L. Stevenson. 
Bouow likes Story, (Plant life) qc series eee 
BET Walliel OT USU ee tye oy. cies oot Ag SIP ete Lucy Larcom. 


FABLES TO BE TOLD: 

Fox and Grapes (self-deceit). 

Lion and Mouse (Kindness rewarded). 
Dog in the Manger (selfishness). 
Wind and Sun (gentleness). 
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FAIRY STORIES: 
Red Hiding Hood (obedience to parents). 


GRADE II—A. 
LANGUAGE. 
I—ORAL WORK. 


(a) Continue talks on months, human body, 
personal cleanliness, morals and man- 
ners. 

(b) Continue lessons on name forms. 

(c) Picture lessons. More extended than 
first grade. 

(d) Familiar animals. 

(e) Object lessons. 

(f) Reproduction lessons. 

Aesop’s fables, short fairy stories. 
Stories to be told, not read. Stories 
Should be short and pointed and 
should be repeated until absorbed by 
the children. Reproduced in logical 
order by the children. 


2.—WRITTEN WORK. 


(a) Use of exclamation point, comma, inter. 
rogation point, period, and forms of 
the possessive. 

(b) Copy short paragraphs from reader, 

(c) Teach the forms: this is, that is, these 
are, those are. 

(d) Teach the correct use of: ts, are, were; 
has, and have. in oral and written 
sentences. : 

(e) Teach the abbreviations, Dr. (Doctor), 
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Ldss [bvy Yllas Qt, Dh PUA MM ee ALT Sa 
each case teach the whole word thor- 
oughly first. 


GRADE II-—B. 
LANGUAGE. 
I—ORAL WORK. 
(a) Continue work of preceding grades. 
(b) Give exercises in reproducing (1) by 
topics or questions, (2) without them, 
in both oral and written form, the 


subject matter of nature and reading 
lessons and of stories. 


(c) Discussion of simple poems and memory 
gems. To be read as wholes; dis- 
cussed in parts. 

(1) Short talks on American history. 

(ec) Nature study. 

1—-Lessons on leaves. 

2—Seed distribution. 

3—lI*amiliar birds—their appear- 
ance and habits. 

4—-Minerals. 


2—W RITTEN WORK. 


1—Copy short paragraphs and occasionally 
stanzas from reading lessons. 


2—Copy short letters. 


8—Dictate paragraphs which pupils have 
previously studied from readers. 

4—Sentence building, containing words 
used in the reading and other lessons. 
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5—Teach use of: is this, is that, are these, 
are those. 

6—Action lessons, Teach use of come, 
came; give, gave; go, went, &e. 


7—Teach use of apostrophe in singular pos- 
SESSive. 


Teach some of the following poems: 


Se RLOL GI: a olean taper a. ees tines ok vst 6 H. H. Jackson, 
October’s Bright Blue Weather...H. H. Jackson. 
EP LOR ERD scr balc: J iscece sicusua seshsy H. H. Jackson. 
Bet EINES (TIC 2. polos e © pernis ove Jean Ingelow 
Puewanidren’s Hour... .-.. H. W. Longfellow. 
IEE VCMLO UTI co Gece ioc elclle epee sreynderats Smith. 
5 ECG MTD RAST REG, ORR en eer ree Lucy Larcom. 
WWinatne Winds Brings. .% EK. C. Steadman. 
pLountaimt and Squirrel... .)... %. W. Emerson. 
“ES DST ACE ng Ris CU ib oe eee Alice Carey. 
SLY Age re Rg oe A ed cy Celia Thaxter. 
en Lots LOG OL ONL tyes cacy sttsy a Sa,) Celia Thaxter. 
Jack in the Pulpit..... Mo gets sxaeita Eleanor Smith. 
MONET Re) ig aa 11s bape ea NARA, SN aa R. L. Stevenson. 
Pee traneliOWe, set se Chats Alfred Tennyson. 
pones of the Brook... 14. 6s 2 Alfred Tennyson. 
STUER GICER TES Cd SV AAs PI Pare (Plant Baby). 
PLEAS CUCU sincera fee eis eo enn (Plant Baby). 
Peo sin «Heir Sleeps a. oy es Edith Thomas. 
Hee WO sed TOG, one tre nhs ..(Stepping Stones). 
Pelee it xe LOW OL Meanie nt atten sw sec ects M. Hewitt. 


FABLES TO BE TOLD: 


Daleeanie | OL tose seeks oie tk (Overconfidence). 
TD OOUATIOS SHADOW). 2 Lert aente inky AR hon tone Be 
antandeGrasshopper. sa. 52.69 !% (Improvidence). 


The Crow and the Cheesé.i...eac0ls..... (Pride). 
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FAIRY STORIES: 


The Little Match’ Girl... .- Hans ©. Anderson. 
PALILG ue LE OGRA tne kas cubugerte ete ote Hans C. Anderson. 
Mie ly AD UGK Oey rete tered Hans C. Anderson. 
LOL VROL  tNGh VCOT a tie e ta the ashen Emily Poulson 


TMiexcA NXTOUS Leafs. eee eC eee eee 


Talks should be given on the principal holidays, 
as Christmas and Thanksgiving, ete. 


GRADE III. 
LANGUAGE. 
I—ORAL WORK. 


(a) Follow previous directions regarding 
oral and written work. Preserve 
close connection between the two. 


(b) Give much drill to correct common er- 
rors of speech. 


(c) Reproduction, oral and written, as be- 
fore. 


(d) Continue lessons on the human body; 
talks on manners and morals. 


(e) Picture lessons. (Descriptive). 


Pictures to refer to historical scenes 
or places and subjects of interest 
touched upon in geography and na- 
ture study. 


(f) Action lessons. (Narrative). 


Actions selected should not be diffi- 
cult to describe. Require pupils to 
observe closely and describe in full, 
using only one “and.” 
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2—WRITTEN WORK. 


(a) Drill in orthography and use of all 
words taught. 

(ib) Punctuation and capital letters; review 
thoroughly the work of preceding 
grades. 

{c) Review, in both declarative and interro.- 
vative forms. Idioms taught. 

{d) Copy easy letter-forms; teach the prop- 
er form for beginning and closing let 
ters. 

(e) Give exercises in dictation to emphasize 
all features of written work previous- 
ly outlined. 

(f) Teach apostrophe in possessives and 
contractions. 

{e) Division of words into syllables. 


GRADE ITI--B. 
I1—ORAL WORK. 


(a) Continue oral work as directed for pre- 
vious grades. 

ib) More attention to be given to the teach- 
ing of new words as they occur in the 
reading and other lessons. Make 
every new word acquired mean some- 
thing to the pupils. 


2—WRITTEN WORK. 


(a) Simple letter-forms. each heading, 
address, body, subscription and super- 
inscription. 


(b) Give much practice in the use of per- 
sonal pronouns. 


cae 
4) 


Abbreviations and contractious, their 

correct use in sentences. 

(d) Individual name, family name, full 
hame. 

ie) Teach margin, quotation marks, 
and hyphen in compound words at the 
end of a line. 

(f) Division of words into syllables. 


caret 


GRADE IV—A.. 


Oral and written work as before. 

Drill upon all work previously outlined. 

Continue careful teaching of new words, laying 
particular stress upon the meaning. 

Simple letter writing. 

Synonyms and synonymous expressions. 

Give considerable attention to correct para- 
eraphing and the division of words at the end of & 
line. 

Teach formation of plurals: 

Le Dy Sd0ING oe Or Es, 
2 DV CUANOIIG Ap Or Cee UES. | 
3. When singular ends in “y.” 

Give thorough drill in the use and Dae 
of who, which, what, whose, and whonrt. 

Use of capitals with rules. 

Common abbreviations. 

Teach quotation marks in broken quotations. 
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GRADE IV—B. 
Oral and written work as before. 
Careful teaching of new words as before. 
Simple, social and business letters, with practice 
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in addressing envelopes. 

Continue study of synonyms. 

Occasionally give practice in easy definition. 
The method of procedure should be: Ist. Investi- 
vation and study of term to be defined. 2nd. Ac- 
curate oral or written expression. 

Teach direct and indirect quotations. 

Teach subject and predicate. 

Review formation of plurals, and teach 

1. Irregular plurals. 
2. Plural like singular. 

Give much practice in using the correct forms 
of common irregular verbs, as am, come, go, SQy. 

Common abbreviations, 


GRADE V—A. 


1.—Teach (idea = word) (thought = sentence) 
(subject and predicate.) Build and use many sen- 
tences containing two words—a subject and pre- 
dicate. 

2.—Teach noun and verb; also teach singular 
and plural forms of nouns and verbs; show that 
the subject and predicate must agree in number. 
(This work should not be carried too far). 

3.—-Use verbs containing more than one word 
and introduce the pronoun (as subject). 

4.—Use word modifiers of the subject, thus in- 
troducinge the adjective. 

5.--Use word modifiers of predicate, thus intro- 
ducing the adverb. 

6..—Use phrase modifiers of subject and predi- 
cate, thus introducing the preposition. Change 
words to phrases and vice versa, | 

¢.—Use compound subjects and predicates. thus 
introducing conjunctions. 
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&.-—Much sentence building and easy composi- 
tion. 

9.—Teach rules where capital letters are used. 

10.—Teach rules where punctuation marks are 
used. 

11.—-Parse by naming the parts of speech and 
give number of nouns and verbs. 

12.-Analyze by naming (office) part of sen- 
tence. 

13. 


14.—Diagramming (optional). 


Letter writing. 


GRADE V—B. 


1.—Introduce object and attribute comple- 
ments. Teach the case of nouns and pronouns, 
giving their relations to other words, also giving 
rule of syntax relating to same. Much sentence 
work, parsing and analysis. 


29 —Parse nouns by naming the part of speech 
e PS DS 
the number, the case and the rule. 


3.—Use participle as a modifier. 


4.—Use explanatory modifiers (possessives). 
Teach possessive case. 


5.—Introduce compound sentences; afterwards 
complex sentences. 


6.—-Teach kinds of sentence with respect to 
meaning. 


7.—Continue letter writing. 
8.—Teach simple definitions. 


9.— Composition work. Diagramming (option- 
al). Compound and complex sentences used in 
this grade are not to be too intricate, 
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GRADE VI—A. 
1.— Continue sentence building, analyzing and 
parsing. 
2.—Drill on adverbial and adjective clauses. 


3.—Teach the classes of the parts of speech and 
introduce them in parsing. 


4.—Teach the modifications of nouns and pro- 
nouns and use them in parsing. 


5.—Teach the comparison of the adjective which 
is also to be used in parsing. Let the object of 
the parsing be to show the relation of the words 
in the sentence and to recognize the modifications 
shown by the word. 


6.—Use simple rules of syntax as far as possible. 


7.—Use rules for capitalization and punctua- 
tion. 


&8.—Composition work. 
9.—Diagramming (optional). 


GRADE VI—B. 


1.—Continue work of preceding grade. 
2.—Teach modifications of verbs. 
3.—Introduce infinitive phrase. 
4.—Have pupils conjugate verbs. 
5.—Teach modifications of adverbs. 
6.—Introduce the above in the parsing. 


7.—Correct errors in speech, and show the rea- 
sons for such corrections. 


8.—Teach definitions (simple). 
9.—Composition work by outline. 
10.— Diagramming (optional). 


Let all definitions be simple such as a pupil can 
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inderstand. The above four half-years should 
vive the pupils a fair knowledge of the construc- 
tion of sentences; the relation of words in a sen- 
tence; the parts of speech and their modifications; 
and prepare them for more extended work along 
ihe same line. lor the next four terms this work 
should be continued, introducing the pupils to 
more difficult sentences, more complicated forms 
end constructions. 


GRADE VII—A. 


Continue work of previous grade. 

Drill in analysis. Drill in declensions and con- 
jugations. 

Word study. 

More complicated work in modifiers (modifiers 
of modifiers). 

Complex phrases. 

Punctuation, capital letters, rules. 

Composition work. Diagramming (optional). 


GRADE VIIi—RB. 


Special attention should be given to participia! 
modifiers. | 

More advanced work in use of, the infinitive 
phrase. 

Work in independent words and phrases. 

Work in transposed order of arrangement. 

Work in contraction of sentences. 

Original composition work. Diagramming (op- 
tional). 

Continue work of earlier grades. 


GRADE VIII-—A. 


Use more difficult compound and complex sen- 
tences. 
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The noun clause. More advanced work in modi- 
fications of parts of speech. 

Continue work of earlier grades in analysis, 
parsing, sentence building. 

Composition work. Diagramming (optional.) 


GRADE VIII—B. 


General review. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Accuracy in mathematical work is most import- 
ant, but rapidity should be cultivated as early anil 
as thoroughly as possible. 


Special attention should be given in all grades 
to rapid and accurate addition. Every pupil will 
have more or less of this work in after life, and in 
practical business; frequent annoyance results 
from inability to add colums with rapidity and ac- 
curacy. Small numbers should be used at first, 
and larger numbers and longer columns only when 
proficiency has been acquired with the former. It 
is constant rather than difficult practice that gives 
facility and fixes principles. So, too, accuracy 
and rapidity in subtraction, multiplication, and 
division should constantly be aimed at, and spe- 
cial exercises giving practice in these operations 
should be assigned in all grades. 

Oral work should not be dropped when written 
work is begun, but should be continued in all 
erades. Every new topic should be introduced 
orally, and written work should supplement the 
oral when the numbers are too large or the pro- 
cess too difficult to be readily grasped. Pupils 
should not be allowed to use long division when 
the divisor is less than thirteen. In problems ap- 
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plying new principles, only numbers that are with- 
in the comprehension of pupils should be used. 
Complicated processes and problems should, in 
general, be avoided. 

Pupils should not be allowed to learn the rules 
in arithmetic until processes and the reasons 
therefor are understood. All operations and pro- 
cesses taught should, if possible, be associated and 
compared with others previously taught, which 
are based upon the same principles. A knowledge 
of this similarity will simplify the subject in the 
mind of the pupil and will facilitate his compre- 
hension of it. 


Pupus should be trained constantly in prob- 
lems applying the common transactions of every- 
day life. These problems should be carefully pre- 
pared. All important circumstances accompany- 
ing such transactions should be vividly presented. 
The numbers employed should not be theoretical, 
but those actually used in real transactions. 

In every grade, many problems growing out of 
the other subjects studied, Geography, History, 
etc., and illustrative of the grade work in mathe- 
matics, should be assigned. 


Short methods should be introduced when they 
are of real assistance. Pupils should be pro- 
ficient in at least one method. 


All forms of analysis should be brief. All writ- 
ten work on the board, slate or paper, should be 
neat in appearance and orderly in arrangement. 
Pupils should not be allowed to see or present 
careless or slovenly work. 

Their work should not be accepted unless it is 
the best that they can do. Accuracy in the use 
of language, whether oral or written, should be 
insisted upon. All forms and statements should 
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be logically, as well as grammatically correct. 
The pupils should be encouraged to illustrate their 
work with drawings whenever it is possible. 


Pupils should be required to describe probable 
circumstances leading to problems and t9 write 
and solve the problems. 


Such useless facts as 16 drachms — 1 02.; 25 Ibs. 
= 1 quar.; 4 qrs. — swt.; 31 1-2 gal. = 1 bbl.; 40 
sq. rds. = 1 rood; 3 miles — 1 league, ete., which 
ure rarely met with except in text-books, and serve 
to overload the mind of the pupil, should be omit- 
ted from the tables of weights and measures, 


In the lower primary grades the classes will be 
taught to best advantage when divided into 
small sections. 


The work in Inventional Geometry should be 
presented in logical order. The pupils should be 
led to acquire a knowledge of geometrical figures 
and their relations, and originate solutions for 
themselves. In no other subject is it of more im- 
portance that the teacher should remember that 
he should guide and not tell. The geometrical 
truths discovered should be used as a basis for 
problems in mensuration. All drawings should 
be neat and accurate, and should be preserved. 


In every grade the work of preceding grades 
should be reviewed. By this is meant not a for- 
mal review, but rather the constant repetition of 
previous work, which marks good teaching. 


The work indicated for each grade is the mini- 
mum to be accomplished by that grade. Should 
any class complete its grade work before the end 
of the term, it should immediately take up the 
work regularly following in the course. 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GRADE [I—A. 


Teach the numbers from 1 to 12 inclusive. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion of numbers from 1 to 12. 

All instruction in numbers should be given in 
connection with the use of objects, such as blocks, 
splints, etc. Give all possible combinations and 
separations in each number before proceeding to 
the next, first without figures, afterwards with 
figures. 

When pupils understand a number thoroughly, 
i. e., are able to give accurately and rapidly, both 
with and without objects, all the possible com- 
binations and separations to be found in it, teach 
the figure which represents it. 

The signs +, —, +, —, and = may be taught as 
convenient substitutes for the words pre- 
viously learned. 

Apply the written number in simple, concrete 
problems which will interest the children and 
give them an idea of the practical value of 
numbers. Give much practice on slate and 
blackboard in the use of the numbers as fast 
as learned. 

There is no objection to having pupils count with 
objects to 20, and with U.S. coins to 5e. 


GRADE I—B. 


Numbers from 1 to 18 inclusive. 


Follow suggestions under Grade I—A. 
Review work of Grade I—A. 


bo 
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Multiplication and division of numbers to 12. 

Always begin with objects. When the combina- 
tions of any number are thoroughly learned 
(a) with objects, (b) with pictures or diagrams, 
(c) with figures, give careful drill in memoriz- 
ing them. As the work progresses and the 
pupils learn that two contains one two times, 
that one is one-half of two, ete., the expres- 
sion one-half should be taught. In like man- 
ner, with the number three, teach one-third, 
with four, one-fourth, five, one-fifth, and so on 
to one-twelfth. 

In writing exercises for pupils do not always leave 
the second member of the equation to be an- 
swered by the pupils, but give variety. Tor 


example: 
+1 3 + of 4 
2 + 4 LS aCe) to janet tt Y 
3+1= teu O baat =e Ll 


lirst insist on accurate work; then rapid work. 
Teach United States coins to ten cents; also 
inch and foot. Use the actual coins (or toy 
money) and measures. Pupils may count 
with objects to fifty. 


GRADE JI—A. 


Numbers from 1 to 24 inclusive. 

Pupils may write numbers to 100, and add in col- 
umns, the sums not to exceed 24. 

Teach thoroughly by the use of objects, 3, 14, 4, Ys, 
and 1% of numbers which are multiples of the 
denominators, not exceeding 18. 

Illustrate the combinations above 10 by using 
groups of counters, 4. e., one ten with one for 
eleven; one ten with two ones for twelve, ete. 
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FoHow methods of Grades I—A and I—HB. 

Roman numerals through XX. 

Teach United States coins to one dollar. 

Teach inch, foot, yard, pint, quart. In giving les- 
sons on denominate numbers, as inch, quart, 
ete., use the actual measures. Give many 
practical exercises in using these numbers. 


GRADE II-—B. 


Numbers from 1 to 48 inclusive. 

Read and write numbers of three figures; add and 
subtract; multiply and divide, using no multi- 
plier greater than 6, nor divisor greater than 
4, 

Continue fractions of numbers as far as learned, 
to 1-12, using only multiples of the demonin- 


ators. 
Follow methods of previous grades. See Grade 
II—A. | 


Roman numerals to C. 


Denominate numbers of preceding grades, also 
gal., doz., 4 doz., taught objectively. 

Use gal, qt., pt., in exercises in reduction. 

Write dollars and cents, and perform fundamental 
operations with the same. 

Continue freely the mental exercises, applying al! 
combinations as far as learned, both abstract 
and applied, and insist on rapid work. 


GRADE ITI—A. 


Numbers from one to one hundred. 

Teach the numbers from twenty to fifty by coun- 
ters in groups of tens combined with ones, aa 
two tens and four ones for twenty-four, four 
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tens and three ones for forty-three, etc., re- 
presenting the numbers by figures as you pro- 
gress. Handling of counters by pupils should 
be dispensed with as soon as they are able to 
understand the numbers thoroughly without 
them. 

Read and write numbers through two periods. 

Continue addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of numbers at sight, and on slate 
and blackboard, using not more than ten num- 
bers in addition, and no multiplier or divisor 
ereater than ten. Explain the process of sub- 
traction when the minuend-figure is less than 
the subtrahend figure. 


I‘ractions continued to 12-12 of numbers as far as 
learned. 

Denominate numbers of preceding grades, also 
lb., oz., yr., day, hr., min., sec. 

Use ft., in., gal., qt., pt., in exercises in reduction. 

Make use of U. S. money. 


Drill freely with mental exercises on all combina- 
tions learned and on applied numbers. 


GRADE ITI—B. 


Numbers from one to forty-four; methods ag in 
preceding grades. 

Read and write numbers through three periods. 
Give much drill upon fundamental processes, 
no multiplier nor divisor to exceed 12. Teach 
long division, no divisor less than 11 nor 
greater than 15. Give plenty of oral drill. 

I'ractions as before, with comparison of halves, 


fourths and eights. Addition and subtraction 
of like fractions with 2, 4, or 8 as the denom- 
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inator, and of mixed numbers containing such 
fractions. 


Roman numerals to M. 


Denominate numbers of preceding grades, also 
bu., pk. 

Use yd., ft., in., gal., qt., bu., pk., in exercises in re- 
duction. 

Make use of U. S. money. Simple _ opera- 
tions in making change, never by subtrac- 
tion, always by addition, as in taking twenty- 
three cents from fifty, we say, adding two to 
twenty-three, twenty-five; then adding twen- 
ty-five, fifty; or adding two five, ten and ten, 
we say, twenty-five, thirty, forty, fifty. The 
use of toy money is recommended. 


Many practical problems. 


GRADE ITV—A. 
Drill in numeration and notation. 


Read and write numbers through three periods. 
I’'undamental operations continued, using any 
multiplier of two figures. Long division, di- 
vided to six places, divisor not to exceed two 
figures, 


I’ractions to 12-12 with comparison of halves, 
thirds, fourths, sixths, eights and ninths. Ad- 
dition and subtraction of fractions with 2, 3, 
4, 6, 8, and 9 as denominators. These fractions 
should be like fractions, except when the fol 
lowing denominators are involved, viz.: 2, 4 
and 8. Mixed numbers containing such frac- 
tions. 

Roman numerals reviewed. 


Denominate numbers of preceding erades. Use 
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yd., ft., n., gal., qgt., pt., bu., pk., 1b., oz., in exer- 
cises in reduction. 

Make use of U. 8S. money. Let the work in 
U. S. money lead to the use of the decimal 
terms, tenths and hundredths. 

Give much mental work. 

Practical problems. 


GRADE IV—B. 
Complete the fundamental processes. 


Constant practice in reading and writing num- 
bers, as in Grade IV—A. Addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division completed. 


Compare interchangeable fractional forms. Addi- 
tion and subtraction of fraction with 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 9, 10 and 12 as denominators. These frac- 
tions should be like fractions except when the 
following denominators are involved, viz.: 2, 
3,4, 6,8 and 9. In the latter case the largest 
denominator used must be a multiple of the 
other denominators. 


Mixed numbers containing such fractions. 


Multiplication of a fraction or a mixed number by 
an integer. 


Roman numerals reviewed. 


Denominate numbers of preceding grades, also 
ton, bu., pk., pt. 

Use yd., ft., in., gal., qt., pt., ton., 1b., 02., bu., pk., 
qt., yr., day, hr., min., sec., in exercises in re- 
duction. 

Give much drill in U. S. money, especially in rapid 
addition, gradually increasing columns to fif- 
teen or twenty numbers, decimals to two plac- 
es. Continue exercises in making change. 
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Give much mental work. 
Practical problems. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE V—A. 


Review work of Grade [V—B Primary. 

Drill in multiplication and long division every day 
during the first month, gradually increasing 
numbers used. 

Denominate numbers—Tables of avoirdupois 
weight, liquid and dry measure, linear meas- 
ure and time. Easy problems in reduction. 

Fractions—Reduction, addition and subtraction. 

Multiplication and division of a fraction by an in- 
teger and vice versa. 


Teach meaning of proper and improper fractions 
and the reduction of an improper fraction to a 
whole or mixed number and vice versa. 


Begin with fractions having small denominators. 
Decimals—Teach decimals to three places. 
Addition and subtraction; 


Multiplication and division of decimals by inte- 
gers. 


Give much work in United States money. 
sills and receipts. 

Factor numbers to 144. 

Much mental work daily. 


GRADE V—B. 


Review work of preceding grades. 
ractions—Continue and complete. 
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Decimals—Addition and subtraction. 

Multiplication and division of decimals by in- 
legers and vice versa. 

Division of one integer by another, the quotient 
being a decimal. 

Division of one demical by another, the quotient 
being an integer. 

Denominate numbers—Square measure. 

Reduction, addition and subtraction. 

Areas of rectangular surfaces. 

Drill in United States money. 

Bills and receipts. 

Much mental work daily. 


GRADE VI—A. 


Review work of preceding grades. 

Decimals—continue and complete. 

Change common fractions to decimals and vice 
versa. 

Denominate numbers—Reduction, addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. 

Areas of rectangles and right-angled triangles. 


Percentage—Base and rate given to find per- 
centage. 


Drill in United States money. 
Bills and receipts. 
Much mental work daily. 


GRADE VI—B. 


Review work of preceding grades. 
Denominate numbers—Reduction, addition, 
Subtraction, and multiplication. 
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Division of a compound number by an integer. 
Use fractions, common and decimal. 

Cubic measure. 

Areas of rectangles and right-angled triangles, 
and contents of rectangular solids. 

Percentage-—Kasy problems. 


Interest—Principal, rate and time expressed in 
years given to find the interest. 


Bills and receipts. 
Much mental work daily. 


GRADE VIT—A.° 


Review work of preceding. grades. 

Denominate numbers—Complete. 

Areas of rectangles-and triangles and contents 
of rectangular solids. Problems involving the 
capacity of rectangular bins, tanks, ete. 

Give special attention to measurements in floor- 
ing, plastering, papering, lumber, ete. 

Percentage, including trade discount, profit and 
loss, and commission. 

Simple interest. 

Inventional geometry. 

Much mental work daily. 


GRADE VII—B. 


Review work of preceding grades. 
Measurements, including areas of trapezoids. 


Percentage, including trade discount, taxes, 
and fire insurance. 


Simple interest. 


Bank discount. 
Inventional geometry. 


oO 
Much mental work daily. 


GRADE VITI—A. . 


Review work of preceding grades. 

Simple interest. 

Domestic Exchange. 

Ratio, simple proportion and compound propor- 
tion. 

Partnership. 

Longitude and time. 

Measurements, including operations involving 
diameter, circumference and area of a circle. 

Inventional geometry. 

Much mental work daily. 


GRADE VIII—B. 


General Review. 
Square root. 


Measurements, including operations involving 
diameter, surface, and contents of a sphere, cylin- 
der and cone. 

Inventional geometry, 

Much mental work. 


READING. 


x00d reading is essentially good talking, and in 
all grades the aim should be to secure a compre- 
hension of the meaning, clearness of utterance, 
and facility of expression. Tor this purpose two 
things are necessary; that the pupil, before read. 
ing a sentence aloud, should be able to pronounce 
correctly every word in it, and that he fully com- 
prehend the meaning. 
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Distinct enunciation and correct pronunciation 
should be taught in all grades, but they should 
receive special attention in the primary depart- 
ment. 

Pupils should be taught to pronounce the, a or 
ai, as a syllable of the following word, and all 
words of a phrase as closely connected. Distinct 
articulation can be secured only by persistent 
phonic drill. Frequent breathing exercises 
should be given. 

Much attention should be given to the correc- 
tion of errors in speech. The teacher should 
study their cause. Occasional errors may easily 
be corrected. But defective articulation and pro- 
nunciation, which have been acquired out of 
school, and have become habitual by long use, can 
be corrected only by persistent practice and spe- 
cial phonie drills. 

If a pupil’s voice is defective, he should receive 
special drill. Loud or sharp tones should be dis- 
couraged. Concert work cultivates “school tones,” 
allows the dull or careless pupils to depend on 
others, gives help to those who should not receive 
it, and should therefore be avoided. Constant 
care should be exercised as to the position of pu- 
pis while reading. 

The pupil must make a thought of his own be- 
fore he can give it correct oral expression. With 
vounger pupils meaning of words and passages 
should be evolved by conversation and questions. 
The substance of what is read should be given in 
the pupil’s own language. 

Irom Grade I—A to Grade III—B of the Pri- 
mary Department, most of the words which the 
pupil meets in his lessons are already familiar to 
him in speech. The chief work in word study in 
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these erades should therefore be the identifica- 
tion of familiar words with their written or print- 
ed forms. The teacher should avoid wasting time 
in developing the meaning of words with which 
pupils are already well acquainted; but when 
familiar words in new relations, and new words, 
occur, their meaning should be carefully taught. 


Irom Grade [V—A of the Primary Department 
to Grade VIII—B of the Grammar Department, 
the pupil meets more frequently old words with 
new meanings and uses, and new words. He must, 
besides, become acquainted with the literary use 
of words as found in the literary productions read, 
In these grades the study of the meaning and use 
of words should be emphasized. 

The reading lesson should lead the pupil to an 
acquaintance with the classics of our literature. 
Therefore, the study of literary selections should 
be begun as early as possible. The teacher should 
aim to impress the pupils with the beauty of the 
selections read, and thus inspire them with a love 
for good literature. This study should be liter- 
ary in character, not grammatical. Although 
the beginning of this work is suggested for Grade 
IV—A, Primary, the enthusiastic teacher will 
find abundant material and many opportunities 
for undertaking it even in lower grades. 


In the Grammar Department provision should 
be made for the reading and study of entire 
stories, adapted to the capacity of the pupils, 
which require sustained interest. 

As most of the reading in after life must be Si- 
lent reading, and that, too, at sight, much atten- 
tion should be given to accurate and rapid work 
in grasping thought from the printed page. Op- 
portunity should be given frequently for silent 
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reading, as well as for reading aloud at sight. Se- 
lections for sight reading should contain, as a 
rule, only familiar words. 


itvery school should be well supplied with sup- 
plementary reading matter of all kinds, from 
which the teacher may select. As pupils’ fail- 
ures in other studies are frequently due to their 
inability to read the text-books properly, these 
should occasionally be used as the texts in read- 
ing lessons. 


It will interest and instruct the pupils, and 
serve as a model for good reading, particularly in 
the lower grades, if the teacher, or more fluent 
readers among the pupils, read at times suitable 
selections. It will be of additional advantage if 
‘these refer to other subjects of study. 


The teacher should make much use of the Pub- 
lic Library, and encourage the pupils to do so. 
The suggestions of the teacher will have great in- 
fluence in guiding the home reading of the pupils. 


In all grades, beautiful passages in prose or 
verse should be memorized by the pupils. These 
may be taken from the selections read and stud- 
ied by the class. They should be short in the 
iuwest grades, but should not always be limited 
to extracts. As soon as the pupils can do so they 
should memorize entire selections. The memory 
Selections here referred to should be chosen on 
the basis of literary beauty, and do not include 
precepts given by the teacher for the purpose of 
leaching morals and manners. 


The reading matter furnishes very interesting 
and profitable material for paraphrase and gen- 
eral composition work. 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GRADE I—A. 


Teach reading by a combination of the sentence, 
word, synthetic and phonic methods. 

By pleasant conversation, familiarize the child 
with the word to be taught. Use words only 
in the child’s colloquial vocabulary. When 
teaching an object word, present the object. 
If possible, sketch a picture on the board, or 
show it on the chart. Write the word in a 
short sentence on the board. Use script for 
all blackboard work. : 

Review frequently by leading pupils to make new 
combinations of the words taught. 

A list of fifty words should be learned. from the 
blackboard, before using the chart or primer. 
Teach about two hundred and_ fifty words 
during the term. .The names of. the letters 
are to be taught when the text-book is plac- 
ed in the hands of the pupils. Afterwards 
teach them in the usual order. 

Resolve easy words into their phonic elements. 

Insist on natural tones, distinct enunciation, and 
correct pronunciation. Notice not only oc- 
casional errors of pronunciation, but also pre- 
valent errors. Give special phonic drills to 
replace bad habits of speech with correct 
ones. ; 

The teacher should occasionally read, short selec- 
tions or stories adapted to the capacity of 
the pupils. These readings may have re- 
ference to the other subjects of study. 

Have children commit to memory several short 
selections. 
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GRADE I—B. 
See Grade 1—A. 
Reading matter-— 


a. Reader or Readers adapted to the grade. 
b. Supplementary reading. 


1. First reader. 


2. Selections from other sources adap- 
ted to the capacity of the pupils. 
These may have reference to the 
other studies of the grade. 


c. Hasy selections for sight reading should 
occasionally be given pupils, in order 
to maintain interest, and particularly to 
give them practice in grasping thought 
quickly, yet accurately. Such selections 
should contain only words with whose 
written or printed forms the pupils are 
familiar. 


Do not allow the pupils to read a sentence aloud 
until he has mastered it, and can read it read- 
ily to himself. Use the blackboard freely. 
Be sure the pupils understand what they 
read. Question freely. 

Notice the use of familiar words in new relations. 

Continue drill in phonics. 


Give special attention to distinct enunciation, 
correct pronunciation and proper phrasing. 
Notice not only oceasional errors of pronun- 
ciation, but also prevalent errors. Give spe- 
cial phonic drills to replace bad habits of 
speech with correct ones. 


The teacher should occasionally read’ short selec- 
tions or stories adapted to the capacity of 
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the pupils. These should include, besides 
others, myths and historical stories, and se- 
lections referring to the other subjects of 
study. 


Teach several short memory selections. 


GRADES II—A., II-—B., III—A., ITJ—B. 
Rkeading matter— 


a. Grade II—A. ) 
Grade II—--B. | Readers Adapted 
Grade III—A. r to the Grades. 
Grade IIB. | 


b. Supplementary Reading. 


Selections adapted to capacity of pupils. These 
may have reference to the other studies of 
each grade. 


c. Easy selections for sight reading. See 
Grade I—B. 


Give special attention to distinct enunciation and 
correct prenunciation. Notice pupils’ er- 
rors. Give vocal drill and phonic exercises. 


As most of the words used are found in the pupils’ 
colloquial vocabulary, it will not be difficult 
for them to understand the texts read. Nev- 
ertheless question them freely. Carefully 
study the use of familiar words in new rela- 
tions, and new words as they occur. 


Occasionally read short selections or stories. 
These should include, besides others, myths 
and historical stories, and selections referring 
to the other subjects of study. 


Teach several short memory selections. 
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| GRADES ITV—A, IV—B. 
Reading matter— 


a. Grade IV—A. } Readers Adapted 
Grade IV—B. to the Grades. 


b. Supplementary Reading— 
1. Other readers adapted to each grade. 


2. Circulating sets and other reading 
matter adapted to the capacity of 
the pupils. This should include his- 
torical stories and selections refer- 
ring to the other subjects of study. 


c. Selections for sight reading. 

Kimphasize distinct enunciation and correct pro- 
nunciation. 

Give practice in phonic analysis and vocal drill. 

Give special attention to emphasis, inflection, and 
expression, teaching these by practice and il- 
lustration. 

Carefully study new words. Be sure that pupils 
understand their meaning and use. 

Give practice in easy definition. The other should 
be—(1) the study of the word in the context; 


(2) the statement by the pupil of the thought 
in his own words or by the substitution of a 
Synonym or synonymous expression; (3) the 
definition. 

In the previous grades the reading matter has 
been mainly of the colloquial style and the 
chief work in word study has been the identi- 
fication of words with which the pupil was 
familiar in speech, with their written and 
printed forms. In these and subsequent 
erades more attention should gradually be’ 
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‘given to literary selection from _ classic 
authors, for “the purpose (1) of leading 
the pupils to an appreciation of the beauty 
of what is read and hence to acquire a taste 
for good reading, and (2) of acquainting them 
with the literary use of words. 


Eneourage the use of the Public Library. Direct 
pupus what to read. 


Ilave pupils memorize several literary selections. 


When pupils leave the primary department, 
they should be able to read ordinary English; 
should be familiar with some of the simpler mas- 
terpieces, and should be fond of reading. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 
GRADES V—A, V—B, VI—A, VI—B. 
Reading matter— 


a. Grade V—A. 
Grade V—B. | Readers Adapted 
Grade VI—A. { to the Grades. 
Grade VI—B. ] 


}. Supplementary Reading— 
1. Other readers adapted to each grade, 


2. Circulating sets and other reading 
matter adapted to the capacity of the 
pupils. This should include selec- 
tions referring to the other subjects 
of study, literary classics, and entire 
stories. 

c. Selections for sight reading. 
tead carefully the directions given for previous 
orades. 
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Distinct enunciation and correct pronunciation 
should be insisted upon. 

Teach the use of the dictionary. 

Give speial attention to emphasis, inflection, anid 
expression, showing their adaptation to the 
thought. | 

Carefully study new words. Be sure that pupils 
understand their meaning and use. 

Frequently require pupils to give a paraphrase of 
what is read. | 

Give practice in definition. See Primary Depart: 
ment, Grades [IV—A, IV—B. 

Study Hterary selections. See Primary Depart- 
ment, Grades IV—A, IV—B. The character 
and scope of this work should be carefully 
adapted to the age and knowledge of the 
pupils of each grade. 

Kneourage kindly criticism. 

Notice grammatical peculiarities in connection 
with the reading only when it is necessary to 
explain the thought. 

Encourage the use of the Public Library. Direct 
pupus what to read. 

Memorize several literary selections. 

Occasionally have pupils recite selections. 


GRADES VII—A and VII—B. 
Reading matter 


a. Grade VII—A. )} Readers Adapted 
Grade VII—B. | to the Grades. 


b. Supplementary Reading— 


1. Other readers adapted to each grade. 
2. Circulating sets and other reading 
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matter adapted to the capacity of 
the pupils. This should include se- 
lections referring to the other sub- 
jects of study, literary classics, and 
entire stories. 


c. Selections for sight reading. 


It is expected that pupils will enunciate distinct- 
ly and pronounce correctly. 

Insist on the use of the dictionary. 

Give special attention to emphasis, inflection, and 
expression, showing their adaptation to the 
thought. 

Carefully study new words. Be sure that pupils 
understand their meaning and use. | 

I'requently require pupils to give a paraphrase of 
what is read. 

Give drill on definitions. 

Study literary selections. As the object of this 
study is literary appreciation, attention 
should be paid in the reading mainly to the 
literary elements of the selections read. The 
work should not degenerate into a gramma- 
tical study of sentences and words, that is, 
analysis and parsing. Grammatical features 
should be referred to only for the purpose of 
making the thought clear in the minds of the 
pupils. The study should be made so attrac. 
tive that the pupils will be induced to extend 
their reading of classic authors. 

The reader should be regarded rather ag a con 
venient collection of English classics from 
which selections may be made than a series 
of lessons to be read consecutively. 

Encourage kindly criticism and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. 
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Teach simile and metaphor, using easy illustra- 
tions. 

Iincourage the use of the Public Library. Direct 
pupils what to read. 

Memorize several literary selections. 

Occasional recitations and declamations. 


GRADES VIII—A and VIII—B. 
Reading matter— 
a. Reader adapted to the grade. 


b. Supplementary reading. See preceding 
grades. 


c. Sight reading. See preceding grades. 


Literary reading and study— 
A critical and careful study of some one 
classic. 


Note the common figures of speech. 


Note carefully and follow the directions for pre- 
vious grades. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In no other study, perhaps, is the teacher so 
likely to hold the class to the text-book, as in geog- 
raphy. Text-book instruction alone, assigning 
the lessons by pages and sections, tends to lead 
the child from the subject itself to empty words 
and definitions. 

Much of elementary geography may be taught 
by requiring the pupils to observe the natural 
scenery and physical phenomena about him. As 
so much depends upon the vertical structure of a 
country it will be time well spent to consider care- 
fully this feature at the proper time. 
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Specimens and curiosities brought in for class 
use: a class scrap-book with clippings from the 
newspapers, reference books, books of travel, out- 
line maps, maps in the book and upon the black- 
board, a moulding board and sand, ete., will ma- 
terially aid the teacher and! the class. 

As map sketching is a means, and not an end, 
this work should not occupy too much time. 

yeographical facts and historical events should 
be closely associated. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE I—B. 
Teach by observation and conversation— 


Sky—Sun, sunny days, clouds, rain, rainy 
days, snow, snow storm. 


Size—Large, small, little, long, short, larg- 
er, largest and the like. 


Place—Teach by association with objects; 
on, above, under, over, before, behind, 
right, left, right hand, left hand, etc. 


Qualities—Prominent qualities of objects: 
hard, soft, rough, smooth, and the 
like. 


Stories, literary selections, poems and songs re- 
ferring to natural phenomena. 
GRADE I—B. 
Teach by observation and conversation— 


Sun—Shape, sunrise, where sun in first seen 
in the morning, sunset, where sun is 
last seen in the evening. 
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Moon and stars. 


Forms of water—Rain, snow, ice, hail. 
Melting of snow and ice. In spring 
time call attention to melting of snow 
and ice caused by sun’s rays and 
spring rains. 


Size—Measure objects in school room. En- 
large upon work of Grade J—A. 


Place——Continue as in Grade J—A. 


Direction—Locate objects in the school 
room and outside by pointing. 


Distance—In connection with number and 
form study, measure objects, using 
the inch and foot. 

Measure and estimate distances. 


Qualities—Follow outline of Grade I—A. 
and enlarge upon it. 


Stories, literary selections, poems and songs re- 
ferring to natural phenomena. 


GRADE II—A. 
Teach by observation and conversation— 


Sun—Its location in the morning, at noon, 
in the evening; moon, stars. The ef- 
fects of the sun’s light and heat upon 
plants and animals. 


Forms of water—Rain, its effect upon 
plants, snow, ice, hail, dew, frost. 
I’reezing of water in fall and winter. 
Show by experiment how vapor is 
formed. Tog, clouds, their colors and 
movements, 
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Air--Shiow its existence by its motion and 
its use in respiration. Wind, its di 
rections and effects. 


Size—Comparative size. 


Direction and distance—Relative position 
of objects in school room, Description 
of objects arranged in groups. 
Measure and estimate distances. 


Qualities—Porous, elastic, transparent, 
opaque, fragrant and the like. 


The occupations of the people of this city 

and neighboring cities and their habi. 

tations showed, serve:as topics for 
conversation. 


GRADE II—B. : 
Teach by observation and conversation— 


lull moon, new moon, where each is first 
seen. 


Sunlight, its effect upon plants and ani- 
mals. - sitadab 


Differences in temperature at differen? 
times of the day. 


Forms of water—Rain, its effect upon 
plants; snow, its use; ice, hail, dew, 
frost, vapor, fog, clouds. Show how 
clouds are formed. Rain clouds. 


Size-—Comparative size. 


Direction and distance—Teach by the use 
of the compass the cardinal points. 
Have pupils locate objects in the 
school room and familiar objects out- 
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side, using the cardinal points. Sub- 
sequently teach semi-cardina] points. 
Measure and estimate distances. 


Qualities—Review work of Grade II—A. 


Time—Teach pupils to tell time by the 
clock. 


Stories, literary selections, poems and songs re- 
ferring to natural phenomena. 


GRADE ITI—A. 


Cardinal and semi-cardinal points. Direction of 
leading objects of interest and neighboring 
cities. 


By actual measurement develop a scale. Draw 
a plan of some objeet, as the teacher’s 
desk, to scale. Draw a plan of the 
school room, locating the principal articles 
of furniture. Have pupils estimate and 
measure the dimensions; teach this as a 
map. Locate neighboring streets. 


The seasons. Note the changes in the time of 
sunrise and sunset. The direction of the 
sun at sunrise and sunset. The course of 
the sun across the sky. Notice the differ- 
ence in the length of shadows. Have pupils 
measure them at different times of the 
year. Difference in heat and cold. Effects 
upon vegetable and animal life. Adapta- 
tion of food, shelter, and clothing to season. 
Read to pupils or have pupils read about 
the modes of living of other peoples. Show 
illustrative pictures. Lead pupils to make 
comparisons and to account for differences 
by climate. 
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Teach terms solid, liquid, and gaseous in connec- 
tion with air and the forms of water. 


Ilave pupils keep a simple record of the weather 
and natural phenomena as they observe 
them. 


stories and literary selections. 


GRADE III—B. 
Continue the weather record. 


Observe running water in brooks or in artificial 
water coures. Study slopes, natural or ar- 
tificial. Study drainage about the school 
buildings. Brook basins. Water parting. 
It is best to study the action of running 
water under natural conditions. In some 
parts of the city this is difficult. In these 
cases study artificial features. Teach riv- 
er, river-basin, bay, ocean, hill, mountain, 
plain, valley, island, peninsula, cape, strait. 
Have pupils study these by actual observa- 
tion as far as possible. Study the natural 
features of this vicinity. Have pupils 
mould the forms taught in sand. 


Continue the map work begun in Grade ITI—A. 
Draw plan of school building and yard, and 
neighboring streets. Draw map of the city, 
indicating the location of the school build- 
ing and principal points of interest. Have 
pupils point in the direction of New York. 
Brooklyn, and the leading cities of the 
State, and tell in which direction each lies, 
what the distance is (approximately) in 
miles and in time. Means of communica- 
tion with them. 


Call attention to the necessity of food, shelter, and 
clothing, and hence the necessity of occu- 
pations. Brief study of the occupations of 
the people of this city and neighboring 
cities. 


Notice the points of resemblance and difference in 
common objects, and classify them as ant- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral, 


Stories and literary selections. 


GRADE IV—A. 


Brief study of New J ersey. (Modeling and draw- 
ing) i 


Outline. 

Surface. 

Soil. 

Productions—agricultural and mineral. 
Manufactures. 

Occupations of people. 

Principal cities. 

Capital, meaning of the term 
Commerce. 

10... Means of communication. 
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I’rom a consideration of articles of food and cloth- 

ing and providing for shelter, lead to a gen- 

eral study. of productions and occupations 

of people: elsewhere. Notice means of com- 

munication and transportation. _ Use pie- 

- tures:to aid Pupuss in gaining correct im- 
pressions. 


The earth as a whole.. Use globe. 
Size. | 


Shape. How we know the earth is round. 


3 
Daily motion. Day and night. 


Axis, poles, equator, hemisphere. 


Distribution of heat. Treat generally. 
Show the difference in the degrees of 
heat between the equator and poles. 


Distribution of animal and vegetable life. 
Treat generally. 


Continents and grand divisions. 
Races, their distribution. Treat generally. 


Stories and literary selections. Encourage pu- 
pils to read books of travel. 


GRADE IV—B. 


Water—Evaporation, clouds, rain, snow, ice, ab- 
Sorption by the earth, natural reservoirs, 
springs, brooks, rivers, ocean. 


Rivers—Source, water-parting, water shed, 
river basin, slopes, channel, current, 
windings, quantity of water, sediment 
transported and deposited, floods, 
mouth, delta, 


Uses of rivers, canals. 
Modeling. 
Karth as a whole— 
Review shape, size, daily motion, axis, 
poles, equator, hemisphere, distribu- 


tion of heat, continents, grand divi- 
sions. Oceans. 


North America—tTreat generally. Map drawing 
and modeling. 
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Teach occupations, customs, and industries of the 
people, animal and vegetable life, their de- 
pendence upon temperature and climate. 


Teach differences in temperature and climate due 
to physical fatures, Jand elevations, the lo- 
cation of mountain systems and _ large 
bodies of water. 


Outline— 


1. Location with reference to (a) the equa- 
tor and the rays of the sun, (b) other 
grand divisions, (c) oceans. 

2. Size. 

3. Elevations. 

4. Chief river-basins and lakes. 

5. Coast line. 

6. Climate—reasons for differences in cli- 
mate. Plants and animals. 

7. Minerals. 

8. People and races. Occupations and in- 
dustries. 

9. Political divisions and principal cities. 


Note important current events, particularly those 
occuring in North America. 


Stories and literary selections. Encourage pupils 
to read books of travel and exploration. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE V—A. 
Earth as a whole— 
Review daily motion. 


Annual motion. Inclination of axis. Posi- 
tion of sun at different times in the 
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year. Equal day and night. Un- 
equal day and night. 

Introduce and develop ideas of govern- 
ment. Show what laws are, their ne- 
cessity. Monarchy, republic. 


United States as a whole—Treat generally. 

1. Position in hemisphere with reference 
to (a) the rays of the sun, (b) other 
countries, (c) oceans. 

Size. 

Surface. 

Drainage. Principal rivers. 

Climate. 

Productions. 

People—races and conditions of so- 
ciety. 

8. Ten great cities and causes of their 
erowth. 

9. Commercial routes, railroad and water, 
and means of communication—tele- 
graph, telephone, postal system. 

10. Government. 
11. States by groups. 
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(a) Sectional differences. 
(b) State government. 


Map drawing and modeling. 

Name important current events, particularly 
those occurring in the United States. 

Appropriate literary selections. Encourage pu- 
pis to read books of travel and exploration. 


GRADE V—B. 
Karth as a whole— 


Review daily and annual motions as taught 
in previous grades. 
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Equator, inclination of axis, polar circles, | 
tropics, zones, latitude, meridians. 


Brief study of physical features of conti- 
nents, particularly of Western. 


Land Surface—continental forms, moun- 
tains, valleys, plains (different kinds). 
Distribution of animal and vegetable 
life (give reasons). Apply particular- 
ly to North and South America. Agen- 
cies at work in changing the surface 
of the land—the work of rain, frost, 
winds, rivers, earthquakes, volcanoes, 
internal heat of the earth. 


Very briefly teach Dominion of Canada, Greenland, 
Alaska, Mexico, Central America and West 
Indies, using outline given for United 
States. Omit unimportant details. Refer 
briefly to commercial, political, and histori- 
cal relations with United States. 


Teach South America and Europe, using outline 
given for North America. Omit unimport- 
ant details. 


Have pupils make collections of articles obtained 
from countries studied. 

Map drawing and modeling. 

Imaginary journeys following important routes of 
travel. 

Note important current events. 


Appropriate literary selections. Encourage pu- 
pils to read books of travel and exploration. | 


GRADE VI—A. 


Review daily motion of earth, and results. Annual 
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motion and results. Change of seasons. 
Difference in degrees of heat on the earth 
at different times of the year. Explain. 
Difference in length of day and night at dif- 
ferent times of the year and in different 
parts of the earth. 


ceans—Position, comparative size, animal and 
vegetable life, coral formations. Move- 
ments: waves, how caused; currents: Gulf 
Stream, Japan Current, how caused, their 
influence on climate. Lead pupils to ob- 
serve the rising and falling of tides by eall- 
ing attention to the provisions which men 
make for them in constructing docks, piers, 
etc. Ocean bottoms. Oceanic islands. 


Distribution of land and water surface. 
Uses of the ocean. 


Teach Asia, Africa, Australia, and Oceanica, us- 
ing outline given for North America. 


Map drawing and modeling. 


Commercial, political, and historical relations 
with United States, 


Means of communication (a) by telegraph, (b) 
steamship lines. 


imaginary journeys following important routes of 
travel. 


Do not teach isolated facts. Lead pupus to find 
causes. } 


Note important current events. 


Appropriate literary selections. Encourage pu- 
pils to read books of travel and exploration. 
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GRADE VI—B8. 


Review study of the seasons. : 


Latitude, how measured. Longitude, how meas- 
ured. Longitude and time. 


Moon, phases, cause of tides. 


A tmosphere—Temperature and density at differ- 
ent altitudes, moisture. Winds, including 
trade winds, their causes and influence up- 
on climate; storms. Electrical phenomena. 


Review North America. 


Arrange all instruction in the relation of 
cause and effect. 


‘‘each United States by the following outline: | 


1. Position—-Hemisphere, zones, circles, 
latitude, longitude, boundaries. 

2. Striking characteristics—shape and 
size; indentations and _ projections; 
border waters; adjacent islands. 

3. Surface—Projections: mountains, hills, 
plateaus, slopes. Depressions, plains, 


valleys. 

4. Drainage — Water-sheds, river- basins, 
rivers, lakes. 

4. Climate — Temperature, humidity, 


winds; causes, and effects upon life. 

Iertile and barren sections. 

Life—Vegetable: wild, cultivated. Ani- 
mal: wild, domestic. Fiomats savage, 
civilized. 

Industries. and occupations—A gricul- 
tural, grazing, manufacturing, min- 
ing, quarrying, lumbering, and _fish- 
ing. 
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Commerce, exports, imports, trade 
and traffic. 

9. Political divisions, states, principal cit- 
ies, position and advantages, and 
causes of growth. 

10. History, government, religion and edu- 
cation. 

11. Journeys, routes, scenery, resources, 
railroads, etc. 

12. Comparisons and contrasts: In vertical 
structure, coast line, drainage, cli- 
mate, soil, life; in agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mining regions; and 
products, routes of trade, ete. 


Medeling and map drawing. 
Study of United States by sections. 


Give special attention to Middle Atlantic States 
and New Jersey. 


Important current events. Literary selections. 
Books of travel and exploration. 


GRADE VII—A. 


Teach Dominion of Canada, Greeland, Alaska, 
Mexico, Central America, West Indies, and 
South America, using outline given for the 
United States, omitting unimportant de- 
tails. 


Map drawing. 


Emphasize comparisons and contrasts, and com- 
| mercial and political relations with the 
United States. 


As much attention as time permits should be giv- 
en to the study of important events and fa 
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mous men associated with the history the 
countries and cities studied. The consid- 
eration of such topics as the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, the conquest of Peru by 
Pizarro, Toussaint VOuverture, the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, the independence of 
Brazil, the establishment of other Ameri- 
can republics, the Panama Canal, the Nic- 
araguan Canal, will make the study of 
geography more interesting and more pro- 
fitable. Other topics will readily suggest 
themselves. 


Important current events. Literary selections. 
Books of travel and exploration. 


GRADE VII—B. 


Teach Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and Ocean- 
ica. 


Study most important countries, using outline giv- 
en for the United States, omitting unim- 
portant details. 


Map drawing. 


[imphasize comparisons and contrasts, and com- 
mercial and political relations with the 
United States. 


Brief study of glaciers and icebergs. 
Historical study, as directed for Grade IV. 
Important current events. . Literary selections. 


Books of travel and exploration. 


GRADE VIII—A. 


Study and illustrate the laws of Continental Re- 
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lief, showing relations and contrasts in the 
main characteristics of the several contin- 
ents:—as, typical structure of every con- 
tinent; position and direction of great 
mountain systems; maximum altitudes; 
coast lines; populous peninsulas; position 
and character of great plains, &c. Use 
sand-table. 

Show relation of commerce and civilization to 
physical features described. 


I—ISLANDS— 


A. Classified, first as to situation, as con- 
tinental and oceanic; second as to for- 
mation (a) part of continental struc- 
ture, (b) islands by erosion, (c) vol- 
canic, (d) coral, (e) combined. 


B. Discussed, as to nature of soil, products, 
animal life and inhabitants, the lat- 
ters position in commerce and civili- 
zation. 


C. Study especially the West Indies, the 
Phillipines, the East Indies, and the 
great border islands of the several 
continents. Use maps constantly. 


GRADE VIII—B. 
General review of the subject. 
Review rapidly the political divisions, giving most 


time to the most important; e. ¢., United 


States, Brazil, England and its dependen- 
cies, Germany, France, China, Japan. 


Distribution of languages. 


Distribution of races. 
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Distribution of products. 
Distribution of occupations. 


Study the relation between commerce and the 
physical features of the country. 


Study the most important cities of the world and 
the causes of their growth; e. g., New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Rio 
Janeiro, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Con- 
stantinople, Calcutta, Canton, Tokio, Mel- 
bourne. 


HISTORY. 


In the teaching of history, the teacher should 
aim to develop a taste and a genuine love for his- 
torical reading, instead of memorizing number- 
less facts and innumerable dates. The study of 
Geography should be intimately associated with 
history and woven in the work of language. 

In order to make the subject attractive, tea- 
chers should make free use of stories, anecdotes, 
biographical sketches, pictures and reference 
books. Outline maps of North America and of 
the United States should be constantly consulted. 
As far as practical, have the pupils make progres- 
sive maps. Sketches on the blackboard of camps, 
routes, battle-grounds, campaigns, cities, and 
their surroundings are of material assistance. 
Much importance should be attached to peace 
periods and the industrial progress of the country. 
In dealing with war periods, lay stress on causes 
and results. No study affords the teacher better 
Gpportunities for inculcating a spirit of patriotism 
and for impressing the duties of good citizenship. 

Lessons on good conduct and government as 
outlined in the lowest grades should be given by 
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the teacher incidentally. The work is given ia 
these grades with the hope that its use will lead 
boys and girls to a keener sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for good government and for the 
proper treatment of their fellowmen. The events 
of uropean history which bear on our own his- 
tory should be taught in a simple manner. With 
the purpose of making history real, attention 
should be paid to birthdays, anniversaries and 
current events. Irom time to time the events of 
local history should be considered; historical lo- 
ealities, buildings and monuments described. 

Commencing with the fifth grade the subject 
should be taught topically. In the higher grades, 
the aim in American history should be to give a 
clear understanding of the development of our 
national life, socially, politically and territorially. 
In teaching the development of the United States 
certain great historical movements should be kept 
in view. [From the discovery of America to the 
close of the French and Indian War, the great 
question is: What nationality and what language 
are to dominate in North America? All discov- 
eries, explorations, settlements, and wars are 
more or less important as they bear on the de- 
cision of this question. After the English domin- 
ance is established, another question looms up: 
Is America to be a dependency of England or to 
cut loose from the Mother Country? The ante- 
cedents of the Revolutionary War and the War 
itself, should be studied with this question in 
view. Scarcely is this problem settled before 
another begins to demand attention: Are the in- 
dependent colonies to be separate nations, a loose. 
aggregation of states or one nation? 

The history of the Articles of Confederation, the 
disputes on the adoption of the Constitution, the 
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position of the early political parties, the acquisi- 
tion of territory, the slavery troubles and the Civ- 
il War should alt be studied with this main ques- 
tion before the mind. The boy or girl who is 
brought to understand and feel these questions 
and has learned a sufficient number of facts and 
details, may be said to understand American his- 
tory. Encourage the children to seek for infor: 
mation outside of text-books. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE I—I. & B. 


Teach poems and songs appropriate to the ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving Day, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
lourth of July, as required by State law, and of 
other holidays. 

In connection with reading and language les- 
sons use historical stories from United States his- 
tory and general history. 


CONDUCT AND GOVERNMENT. 


Conduct and morals should be taught inciden- 
tally in connection with all school exercises. But 
this instruction is to be re-enforced by direct les- 
sons on morals, manners and government. These 
lessons are to be based on the stories or fables 
read or told to children, or on concrete examples 
found in every day life, in anecdotes, biographies, 
and maxims. 


TOPICS FOR THE YEAR, 
(a) Home life of the pupils. Birthdays. 
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(b) The School; location, name of the teacher, 
of the principal. The school-room, its number, 
care and use of furniture, books, ete. 


(c) Stories told or read to inculcate a spirit of 
kindness to one another, to brothers and sisters, to 
animals; obedience to parents and teachers; re- 
spect due the aged; gentleness, honesty, truthful- 
ness and usefulness. 

(d) Constant training in polite and courteous 
forms of speech. 

(e) A few historical dates should be made at- 
tractive through exercises designed to form pleas- 
ing and moral associations. Especially Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday 
and Memorial Day. Teach the name of Our Coun- 
try. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE— 


“How to Teach Manners,” Mrs. Julia H. Dewey; 
Moral Lessons in “School Management,” by E. E. 
White; “Kindergarten Stories and- Morning 
Talks,” Sarah E. Wiltse; “The Story Hour,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; The Thanksgiving Day 
(from Story Hour). These books may be obtained 
from the Free Public Library. 


GRADE II—A. & B. 


CONDUCT AND GOVERNMENT— 


(a) Stories and talks on generosity, unselfish- 
ness, punctuality. What we owe the weak and 
helpless. Suggest the idea of government and its 
necessity in the community of the school by re: 
ferring to school regulations, such as bells, reces- 
ses, etc. 
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Bocks to be read—‘The way to Obey,” “Rollo 
Books,” “The Honest Speller,” “Suppose,” by 
Phoebe Carey. 

(b) The name of the teacher; of the principal; 
of the school; of the Superintendent and the Com- 
. missioners. 

(c) The letter-earrier and his work. Letter- 
boxes, uses, ete. 

(d) History Stories: The Boy Columbus, The 
Pilgrims at Plymouth; The First Thanksgiving 
Day; Christmas Day; Washington’s Birthday; Me- 
morial Day; The Offering of Flowers; Fourth of 
July. 

Books of Reference: “The Boy Columbus,” 
“Our Fatherland,” “Carver and Pratt’; ‘The Set- 
tlement of Plymouth,” from “Stories of a Grand. 
father,” by N. 8S. Dodge. “The First Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,” in Story Hour, K. D. Wiggin; Stories of 
George Washington from the “The Story Hour,” 
Poems and Songs for Memorial Day and the 
Fourth of July. These books may be obtained 
from the Free Public Library. Have children 
learn: “I pledge my allegiance to the flag and the 
country for which it stands, one nation indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


GRADE IIL. 
CONDUCT AND GOVERNMENT— 


(a) Illustrate by story and by examples found 
within the experience of the pupils, courage, cow- 
ardice; the difference between cowardice and tim- 
idity; between true and false bravery; the bully 
and true manliness. 

(b) Some of the duties and privileges of the 
class as a community discussed; (a) of the class 
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as part of the school (b) of the individual pupil as 
2x. member of the class. 

(c) Duties of the Board of Education. Some- 
thing of what they do, as provide schools, teach- 
ers, furniture, books, ete. 

(d) The Fire Department; duties and respon- 
sibility of the firemen; their bravery, ete. 

(e) The Police Department; duties, etc. 


“A” CLASS— 


(a) Discovery of America by Columbus, empha- 
sizing boyhood and perseverance of manhood, 

(b) The Indians; appearance, manners and cus- 
toms. 


(c) Short story of settlement of Virginia. 


(d) The Pilgrims. Story of the First Thanks- 
giving Celebration. Teach poem or part of poem 
‘lhe First Thanksgiving Day.” See Rhymes and 
Chimes of Holiday Times. 

(e) Christmas. Teach suitable sentiment or 
poem. Teacher read Dicken’s “Christmas Carol” 
to Class. 


“BRB” CLASS— 


(a) Stories of Colonial Times. Story of Penn 
and the Quakers. The names of the thirteen ori- 
ginal colonies. Associate Washington with Vir- 
oinia. 

(b) Stories of the Revolution. Boston Boys and 
British Soldiers; Union of Thirteen Colonies. 
Teach words of “The Red, White and Blue.” : 

(c) The Declaration of Independence. Why we 
celebrate Fourth of July. Read “The Flower of 
Liberty,” Holmes. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Stories of American History; and the Boston 
Tea Party, by N. 8S. Dodge. . 


GRADE IV.—A. & B. CLASSES. 


(a) Stories and talks upon self-control and per- 
severance. 

(b) The City Government; the Mayor and Com- 
mon Council; their duties for the public good; as, 
see to paving of streets, keeping city clean, health- 
ful, ete. 

(c) County Government. 

(1) Introduce in this grade a simple, elemen- 
tary United States History, to be read by and to 
the pupils—the teacher impressing upon the 
voung readers the following fundamental facts in 
their historical sequence. 

Teach incidentally and in the most general way, 
fundamental facts of United States history. 
as follows: (1) that the early inhabitants of 
America were the Indians, briefly contrast- 
ing their mode of living with ours; (2) that 
the white people now living here came from 
Europe, and that Columbus was the first to 
come; (3) the resulting connection of the 
countries of this continent with Europe; (4) 
the separation of the United States from 
its Huropean connection; (5) that George 
Washington was the chief agent in this 
separation; (6) that it took place July 4, 
1776; (7) Memorial Day, and its significance, 
Let the map be freely used. 

Read stories, and encourage pupils to read stories, 
about the facts and persons mentioned 
above. 
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GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE V—A. 


The purpose is to give an outline of the history 
of our country by means of a series of biographi- 
cal stories. To give definite aid to the teacher. 
the following list of topics is offered :— 

Read or tell, and have pupils read, stories about 
(1) the Indians, (2) Columbus, (3) De Soto, 
(4) Hudson, (5) Raleigh, (6) John Smith, (7) 
the Dutch in New York and New Jersey, 
their settlements in this vicinity. 


Teach very few dates. 


Oral and written reproduction of stories read. It 
will be profitable at first to have pupils fol- 
low an outline. By conversation and ques- 
tioning develop the outline from the story, 
or lead pupils to make it while hearing or 
reading the story. Do not allow the repro- 
ductions to become purely chronological 
narratives or lists of dates. Carefully 
avoid verbatim reproductions. 


Encourage pupils to read books relating to his- 
torical subjects, and aid them in selecting 
reading matter. As occasion offers, intro- 
duce appropriate literary selections. Let 
the map be freely used. 


GRADE V—B. 


Continue as in Grade V—A, using the following 
topics: 3 
(1) The Pilgrims, (2) William Penn and the 
Quakers, (3) Washington, (4) Benjamin Franklin, 
(5) the cotton gin, (6) the steamboat, (7) the first 
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railroad, (8) the telegraph, (9) the sewing machine, 
(10) Abraham Lincoln. 


GRADE VI—A. 
PRIMARY TEXT-BOOK TO BE USED. 
Teach topically and biographically. 


Suitable topics should be presented to the class in 
logical order. These may be presented in 
the form of stories (a) told by the teacher, 
or (b) read by the teacher, (or (c) read by 
the pupils as supplementary reading. Select 
comprehensive topics, and emphasize only 
salient features. Each lesson should be a 
whole, and yet the logical connection be- 
tween the lessons should be maintained. 

Have pupils make oral and written reproductions 
of the lessons. Avoid purely chronological 
narratives. Emphasize the conditions of 
life in the different periods and the char- 
acters of the leading men. 

Kneourage hist6rical reading. Aid pupils in se- 
lecting reading matter. Introduce appro- 
priate literary selections. 


Use the map freely. 


The following outline will indicate the character 
and scope of the grade work: 


1. The mariner’s compass. 


2. Trade between Europe and India. _ Ef- 
forts to find easier methods of com- 
munication. Vaseo de Gama. 


3. Discovery of America— 


The Northmen. 
Columbus: 
Origin of the name America. 
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4. Exploration—Notice motives of explor- 
ers. 


Spanish—Ponce de Leon, De Narvaez. De Soto. 
English—The Cabots. 

Dutch—Hudson, 

French—Cartier, Champlain. 


5. Settlement and colonization.—In each 
case study the motive which inspired 
the settlement, and the character of 
the settlers. 


English—Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsy!- 
vania, Maryland, Georgia. 

Dutch—New York, New Jersey. 

French—Canada, 

Study the conditions of living in the colonies, 
the difficulties of transportation and com- 
munication, educaticn, and compare the 
prominent characteristics of the settlers 
in the different sections of the country. 


6. The struggle between the English and 
I'rench for supremacy. 


Acadia. 

Washington. 

Braddock’s defeat. 

Quebec, Montcalm, and Wolfe. 
Results of the war. 


7. Revolutionary War. 


Navigation Act. 

Stamp Act. 

Boston Massacre. 

Concord, Lexington, Bunker Hill. 

Washington, 

Declaration of Independence. 

Operations about New York. 

Washington retreats across New Jersey. Note- 
worthy incidents. 

Lafayette. 

Saratoga. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Valley Forge. 

Benedict Arnold. 

Yorktown. q 

Maintenance of soldiers during war. Robert Morris. 
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GRADE VI—B. 


Continue as directed for Grade VI—B.—See 
Grade VI—A. 


ak Adoption of Constitution. 


Prevailing conditions at close of Revolutionary 
War—discontent, jealousy, want of confidence, 
unstable currency, state of commerce, weakness 
of government under Articles of Confederation. 
Mode of living and customs of people. The 
Constitution. Washington elected pvesident. 


2. National development. 


The presidents. Principal events. 

Territorial acquisitions. Formation of new States. 

Occupations and the effect of inventicns—cotton 
gin, sewing machine. 

Discovery of coal. 

The growth of commerce. 

Transportation—steamboat, Erie Canal, locomotive, 
extension of railroads and canals, Atlantic 
steamships. 

Communication—the telegraph, extension of the 
postal system. 

Discovery of gold in California. 

Discovery of petroleum. 

Wars—of 1812 and Mexican. 

Slavery—Briefly sketch its history in this country. 

Contrast conditions, habits, and customs of people 
in 1860 with these in 1790. 


3. Civil War. 
Cause. 
Principal events. 
Lincoln. 
Grant. 


Results of war. 


4. Extinction of slavery. Reconstruction. 
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5. Industrial development and activity. 


Atlantie cable. 

Railroad extension. Development of the West. 
Improvement in transportation facilities. 
Telephone. 

Dynamo and electric light. 

Presidents and new States since the war. 
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GRADE VII—A. 


Study text-book to French and Indian War. 


Teach topically, treating topics more fully than in 
previous grades. Avoid memoriter exer- 
cises. Emphasize causes, characters of 
leading men, motive of exploration or set- 
tlement, conditions of life, industries, com- 
merce, and commercial relations, means of 
communication, political connection of col- 
ony with mother country and its effects, 
and facilities for education. Make com- 
parisons. Oral and written reproduction. 
Teach few dates. Teach contemporaneous 
European history whenever necessary to a 
proper understanding of American history. 
Use the map freely. Have pupils draw 
historical maps. Literary selections. 


1—The mariner’s compass. 


2—Trade between Europe and India. Ef- 
forts to find easier method of com- 
munication. Vasco de Gama. 


3—The Original inhabitants of America. 

(a) The mound-builders. 

(b) The Indians; mode of living; 
in peace, in war; food; 
dress, characteristics. 

4.—Discovery of America. 

(a) The Northmen. 

(b) Prevailing ideas of the shape 
of the Earth. 

(c) Columbus; his belief regard- 
ing its shape and size; ef. 
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forts to fit out an expedi- 
tion; difficulties; success. 


Exploration. 

(a) Columbus. His voyage, ete. 
His return voyage. His 
reception. Effect of dis- 
covery on Kurope. 

(b) Spanish. Ponce de Leon, 
Narvaez, De Soto. 

(c) English. The Cabots. 

(d) Dutch. Hudson. 

(e) French. Cartier, Champlain. 


6—Settlement and Colonization. In eacl 
case study the motive which inspired 
the settlement and the character of 
the settlers. 
(a) English. Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New 
York, the Jerseys, Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, Maryland 
and the Carolinas, Georgia. 


Virginia 1607. All men. The 
search for gold and west 
passage to India. Sharing 
everything in common, Not 
much done till women 
came. John Smith, Poca- 
hontas. Tobacco, the ex- 
port. Massachusetts, Pil- 
erims and Puritan Persecu- 
tions. Hardships. Settlers 
of Virginia sought gold; of 
Massachusetts freedom of 
thought. The first Winter. 
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No idlers. <All workers.. 
Boston. Harvard College. 
Thanks giving. Read 
“Thanksgiving Story.’’ 
“Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish.” “Landing of the Pil- 
erims.” In the same man- 
ner discuss the other settle: 
ments. 

(b) The Dutch. New York and 
the Jerseys. First occupied 
by the Dutch. Ground of 
the English claim, etc. Read 
“Knickerbocker History of 
New York. Winfield’s His- 
tory of Hudson County. 

(c) French. Canada. 


(Note:—Study the conditions of living in the 
colonies; the difficulties of transportation and 
communication; education, manners and customs; 
compare the prominent characteristics of the set- 
tlers in the different sections.) 


GRADE. VII—B. 


Study the text-book from beginning of French 
and Indian War to adoption of the Constitution. 


7—The Intereolonial Wars. 
8—The struggle between the English and 
the French for supremacy. 
(a) Acadia. Read “Evangeline.” 
(b) Washington. 
(c) Braddock’s Defeat. | 
(d) Quebec. Montcalm and 
Wolf. | 
(e) Results of the War. 
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1—Condition of the people just before the 
Revolution. 


(a) Social and industrial condi- 
tion. Implements and _ in- 
ventions unknown. ‘The 
Printing Press, Postal ser- 
vice. Labor (the apprentice, 
“indented” servant, the re- 
demptioner, the slave.) The _ 
cities. Travel, Navigation. 
State of agriculture. 

(b) Government. The charter 
colonies—Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island. 
The proprietary colonies— 
Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland. The royal or 
provincial colonies — New 
Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina and Geor. 
gia. 

2—The Revolutionary War. 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Breaking out of the war. 
Boston Massacre. Concord, 
Lexington-and Bunker Hill. 
Read in Holmes’ Grand- 
mother’s Story the follow- 
ing: Bunker Hill; Boston 
Tea Party; Lexington (Read 
Paul Revere’s Ride). The 
Continental Congress. Brit- 
ish evacuate Boston. 
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3—Declaration of Independence. Some of 
the leaders. Independence Hall. Have 
pupils commit words of “Liberty 
Bell.” “Burgoyne’s Defeat at Sarato- 
ga.” “One of the Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World.” “Stars and 
Stripes” used for the first time. Have 
pupils commit words of “America.” 
France promises to give aid. I*rank- 
lin, Lafayette, Hancock, Morris. 
Principal battles, particularly those 
that occurred in New Jersey. | 


4—Results of the War. 
Growth of the Nation. 
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GRADE VIII—A. 


Study text-book from adoption of Constitution to 
Civil War. 


1—Review struggle for independence. 


2—The struggle for a government. 
(a) The social conditions. 
(b) The financial conditions. 
(c) The political conditions. 


3—The Articles of Confederation. 

(a) Government under Articles 
of Confederation. 

(b) Defects of the Articles of 
Confederation and the re- 
sults of the defects. 

(c) Constitution Convention call- 
ed. 


4—Making the Constitution. 
(a) The convention. 
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(b) Proceedings; the comprom- 
18es. 

(c) Ratification by States. 

(d) Transfer of the government 
from the Articles of Confed- 
eration to the Constitution. 
(Have pupils commit Pre- 
amble to the Constitution.) 


5—The rise of political parties. 
6—The struggle for neutrality. 
7—The struggle for our sailors’ rights. 
8—The war for commercial independence. 
The Mexican War. 
9—The industrial development of our 
country. 
10—Civil Government. 


1—National. 
(a) Who makes the laws? 
(b) Who executes the laws? 


(c) Who pass upon the operation 
or validity of laws? 


GRADE VIII—B. 


“A” CLASS— 


1—General view. Complete study of text- 
book. 


2—The growth of our country as promoted 
by statesmanship, literature, inven- 
tions, manufacturers and commerce. 
Pay special attention to growth of 
American literature, literary men and 
their works. There should be occa- 
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sional] discussion of such topics of con- 
temporary history as arrest the atten- 
tion of thoughtful people. 


3—Civil Government. 


1—National. 


(a) The most important features 
of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. 

(b) Formation of Constitution. 


(c) Study the Constitution. It is 
not necessary nor desirable 
that pupils should memor- 
ize it. They should become 
familiar with its most im- 
portant provisions. Empha- 
size the separation of the 
executive, the legislative 
and the judicial depart- 
ments. Study the amend- 
ments, their purpose, and 
when added. Have pupils 
learn the names and duties 
of the most prominent of- 
ficials. Encourage them to 
notice current events and 
the acts of officials for the 
purpose of becoming fa- 
miliar with the practical 
operation of the Constitu- 
tion. 


2—State. 


(a) Departments, principal offi- 
cials and their duties. 
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(b) Compare with National Gov- 
ernment. 


(c) Encourage pupils to read 
State Constitution. 


3—City. 


(a) Departments, principal offi- 
cials and their duties. 


4_Taxation. 


(a) National. 
(b) State. 
(c) Loeal. 


5—Compare our government with 
the government of other countries. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Teachers should see that their rooms are kept at 
a proper temperature, and at least once each ses- 
sion thoroughly ventilated by opening doors and 
windows. If the pupils are present while the 
rooms are being ventilated, they should engage in 
marching or calisthenics. No child should be al- 
lowed to remain in damp clothing or with wet 
feet. 


The work outlined for primary grades should be 
reviewed in each grammar grade, and constant at- 
tention given to the effects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics on the human system. 


The following outline, taken from Miss Bucke- 
lew’s “Practical Work in the School Room,” is re- 
commended as an aid in teaching temperance: 
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SOME OF THE HARM DONE BY ALCOHOL 
TO THE 


HEART. 


Over works it. 


Makes it tired. them 


BLOOD VESSELS. 


LUNGS. 


Hurries the blood through Makes them work 


too fast. 


Loads it with fat. Stretches the small arteries Heats and inflames 


Softens and des- 


and makes them unfit to 


them. 
Hardens the walls 


ILoyS iL; work 
Poisons the blood in the of their air-cells. 
hair-like blood- vessels Keeps in the pois- 
(capillaries.) onous gas. 
Keeps out the good 
gas (oxygen). 
Weakens them and 
makes them dis- 
eased. 
TO THE 
NERVES. BRAIN. 
Takes away their moisture Fills or congests the blood-ves- 


and paralyzes them. 
Takes away their power 

control the muscles. 
Makes them unfit to carry mes- 

sages to and from the brain. 


to 


vels with impure blood. 
Collects in it and paralyzes it. 
Hardens. the albumen. 
So hurts it as to cause insanity 
and death. 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS HURT 


The body, 
The mind, and 
The soul; 


AND MAKE PEOPLE 


ee 


UNFIT TO UNFIT TO SERVE 


WASTE LOSE 
Money, Strength, Think or Themselves, 
Talents, and Health, and Work. Their neighbor, or 
Time. 700d name. God. 
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SOME OF THE HARM DONE BY TOBACCO 


TO THE BODY. 


Poisons the saliva. 

Injures the sense of smell, taste, 
sight, and hearing. 

Causes the  ‘“smoker’s 
throat.” 

Injures the stomach, causing dys- 
pepsia, ete. 

Often takes away the appetite for 
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TO THE MIND, BTC. 


Makes the memory poor, 

Lessens the power to think. 

Weakens the will. 

Makes people grow in se!- 
fishness and impoliteness. 

Makes people waste tim> 
and money. 

Often leads to drunkenness 


and bad company. 
Sometimes causes insanity. 


wholesome food. 
Irritates the air cells of the lungs. 
Causes palpitation of the heart. 
Weakens the muscles. 
Causes trembling. 
Injures the eyes. 
Hxcites, then stupefies and para- 
lyzes the brain and the nerves. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GRADE I—A. 


Parts of the body: head, trunk, limbs; parts of 
these. 


GRADE I—B. 


Use and movements of parts of the body; their 
care and protection. 


GRADE II—A. 
The special senses of seeing and hearing—what 
they are; how used; care and protection. 


GRADE II—B. 


Special senses of feeling, smelling, tasting. Les- 
sons on the body as a machine for motion. 


GRADE ITI—A. 


Why we eat; how we breathe; offices of the 
blood. 
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GRADE III—B. 
How we breathe; why we need pure air; use of 
skin and nerves. 
GRADE IV—A. 


Care of body: food, drinks, pure air, cleanliness. 


GRADE IV—B. 

Review of the whole subject. Special attention 
to home and school surroundings; to work, study, 
play, rest, and sleep. 

GRADE V—A. 


The skin, nails, hair; their structure, use, and 
care. 


GRADE V—B. 
The muscles as a motor apparatus; exercise; 
its conditions, limits, and amount. 
GRADE VI—A. 
The bones as a framework and _ protection; 
joints, ligaments. 
GRADE VI—B. 


Digestive apparatus. Digestion and absorp- 
tion. Food, the quality and quantity. Growth 
and renewal of parts of the body. The digestive 
organs of man and other animals compared. 


GRADE VII—A. 


Growth and renewal of the parts of the body. 
Organs of circulation and of respiration. The 
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vocal apparatus. Man and other animals com- 
pared as to modes of breathing, and amount of 
animal heat generated. 


GRADE VII—B. 


The nervous system as a directive power; tlie 
organs. 


GRADE VIII-—A. 


Special senses: care and protection. 


GRADE VIII—B. 


Review of the whole subject, with special re- 
ference to the effects of nareoties and stimulants 
on the human system. 


PENMANSHIP. 


The medial or semi-slant system is to be used 
in all the grades of the schools: Much attention 
is to be given to all writing. Children’s writing 
should be judged, not by what they write in the 
writing books, but by their ordinary written pa- 
pers; hence, teachers in all grades are expected 
to give especia] care to the penmanship of all 
written work and to use the writing books as a 
means to this end. Reading and writing should 
go hand in hand, pupils copying from the board 
the sentences they have read. 

No careless or hasty work should be allowed. 
The position of the body, feet, arms, fingers, slate, 
practice paper and copy books, should receive the 
constant attention of the teacher. 


As soon as the forms of the letters are fixed in 
the minds of the pupils appropriate movement 
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exercises should be regularly given for the pur- 
pose of cultivating freedom of movement. 

All subjects furnish good opportunities for the 
use of pen and pencil. These exercises should 
be written with care until a good, fair hand is ac- 
quired. 

It often happens that the writing deteriorates, 
as the amount of written work required in other 
branches increases. The teacher should give spe- 
cial attention to the writing when this is first no- 
ticed. 

Legibility, rapidity and uniformity are the ends 
to be sought. 

In the eighth and ninth grades, the work should 
consist largely of business forms, bills, orders, 
notes, checks, receipts, telegrams, advertise- 
ments, ete., ete. 


DURING THE WRITING EXERCISES, 
NOTHING ELSE SHOULD ENGAGE THE AT- 
TENTION OF THE TEACHER OR OF ANY 
PUPIL. ; 


SPELLING. 


Spelling should be learned principally through — 
reading and writing. The eye should be trained 
to see the word exactly as it is. As spelling, in 
english, is largely dependent upon the memory, 
first impressions are of the utmost importance. 
Incorrect spelling may be said to be due chiefly 
to careless observation. The pupils should, 
therefore, be taught to inspect carefully each 
word whose spelling is.to be learned, when they 
first meet it. No misspelled word should be al- 
lowed to remain in sight of the pupil. 
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The reading lessons and written exercises in 
language and other lessons furnish material for 
spelling exercises. Words in common use should 
receive most attention. 


All words used by the pupil in written exer- 
cises should be spelled correctly. The teacher 
should note all mistakes and give frequent drill 
on words misspelled. Whenever possible, use 
phonic exercises to aid correct spelling. 

The words used in the spelling lesson should 
be selected from the reading and other lessons, 
and in primary grades should be given mainly in 
dictated sentences. In the upper primary and in 
erammar grades, occasional oral spelling is ad- 
vantageous. In Grades IV—A and IV—B of the 
Primary Department and in the Grammar De- 
partment, the teacher should make a list of diffi- 
cult words and give frequent practice in spelling 
them, both in writing and orally. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GRADES I—A and I—B. 


In connection with Reading and Language. 


GRADES IJ—A, H—B, ITI—A, ILTI—B. 
Note carefully the spelling of words used in 
written exercises. 
Copying sentences from the board. 
Dictation of words in sentences. 


Oral spelling. Use lists required in language 
work. 
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In the Third Grade introduce a suitable spell- 
er, 


GRADES IV—A and IV—B. 


Use speller adapted to grade. 

Note carefully the spelling of words used in 
written exercises. 

Select words from reading and other lessons 
and dictate them in sentences. 


Make lists of words difficult to spell and give 
frequent practice in writing them and spelling 
them orally. 


tRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


Note carefully the spelling of words used in 
written exercises. 

Give exercises in spelling words selected from 
all lessons or use spelling book, supplemented by 
words selected from other studies. 

Make list of words difficult to spell, and give 
frequent practice in writing them and spelling 
them orally. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Nature study furnishes a most valuable means 
of training the child to observe carefully and de- 
scribe exactly; of developing the power: to see, to 
think about what is seen and to draw correct 
conclusions. 

In all the work in nature study, the aim should 
be to foster the child’s love for out-of-door life, to 
lead him to see the wonders and beauties in Na- 
ture, and to arouse an abiding interest in and rev- 
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erence for all God’s creations. It may thus be 
made a means also of cultivating the child’s high- 
er nature and of awakening and training the feel- 
ings which constitute the basis of moral charac- 
ter. Facts will be collected, names will be learn- 
ed incidentally, as a convenience in expressing 
the phenomena observed, but the mind will be oc- 
cupied with the life and purpose of the plant or 
animal observed and the adaptation of the parts 
to the work to be performed. 


The material to be used in the study of plants 
and animals should vary with the season rather 
than with the grade of the class, the same ma 
terial being adapted to the different ideas to be 
impressed from year to year. It should be used 
also as the material for drawing lessons that the 
result may show whether the pupils have really 
seen what it was desired that they should see, and 
that opportunity may be afforded for applying 
principles learned in other drawing lessons. 

Literary gems, simple ones to be read or learned 
by the pupils, more difficult ones to be read to the 
class by the teacher, can be associated with the 
nature work at every step. 

Oral teaching far more than work with a text- 
book, requires careful preparation on the part of 
the teacher, both as to material and plan, and 
skill in guiding the pupils’ thought and observa- 
tion during the lesson period. The new ideas 
should be based upon, and connected with the 
pups’ own experiences, and while clearness and 
accuracy of expression are to be sought for, they 
should be preceded by clearness of thought. 


GRADE I—A and B. 


Recognize and name common domestic animals, 


— 
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Conversation about the cat, dog, horse. 
Study parts of body; food. 

Emphasize kindness to animals. 

Read and tell stories about animals. 


Plants: Flowering plants; fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Simple oral description. 

Conversation about the apple, pear, peach. 

Plant as a whole—where it grows; the help giv- 
en by sun, air, rain and soil. 


Teach name of different parts: root, stem, leaf, 
flower. 


Read selection referring to plants. 


GRADE IJ—A and B. 


Animals: domestic animals. 
Study cat, dog, horse, cow, sheep. 
Notice habits and food. 


Study briefly characteristic features as size, 
color, head, eyes, covering, feet. 

Study their use to man. 

Emphasize the kind treatment they should re- 
ceive. 

Read and tell stories about animals. 

Plant study: leaves, general shape. Note color 
and veins. 

Study apple, pear, peach. Have pupils describe 
them from specimens mentioning size, color, parts. 


Study plant as a whole: root, stem, leaf, flower, 
fruit. 


Study the use of root, stem, and leaf to the 
plant. 


Flowers: simple description and comparison. 
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Show growth of plants depends upon sun, air, 
moisture, and soil. 


tead selections referring to plants. 


GRADE III—A. 


Study birds. Notice habits, parts and thei 
adaptation to habits. 

Study habits of moving, feeding, nesting, and 
caring for young. 


Study prominent characteristics. Read and tell 
stories about birds. 


Leaves: make simple classification of them as 
to shape, veining, ete. 


I‘all flowers: simple comparison. 


Preparation of plants for winter. Distribution 
of seed. 


Fruits. Common nuts and grain. 
Parts of plants used for food. 
Read selections referring to plants. 


GRADE ITI—B. 


Continue study of birds. Briefly compare birds 
of different kinds. 


Group according to habits. Migration. Read 
and tell stories about birds. 


Observation of twigs and buds. Notice position 
and arrangement; their covering and manner in 
which the leaves are folded. Notice unfolding 
of leaves. 


termination. Bean, pea and corn compared. 
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Place bean, pea and corn in wet cotton. Have 
children observe the stages of germination. 


Early spring flowers. Read selections referring 
to plants. 


GRADE IV—-A. 


Study fishes. Habits and food. Study prom- 
inent characteristics and compare them with 
those of animals previously studied. 

Study adaptation of parts to use. Read and 
tell stories about animals. 

Teach trees, herbs, shrubs. Study parts of 
trees and their relations and uses to each other. 

Teach pupils to recognize common trees of vi- 
cinity. The uses of trees to man. Continue the 
study of parts of plant used for food. 


Read selections referring to trees. 


GRADE IV—B. 


Briefly study insects, naming principal parts as 
head, thorax, abdomen, eyes, antennae, legs, 
wings. | 

Adaptation of parts to use. Habits and food. 

Read and tell stories about animals. 


Study growing plants. The position, arrange: 
ment and unfolding of leaf buds. 


‘lower buds and development. Study the uses 
of the parts of the plant (to the plant) and their 
relation to each other. 


Direct attention to the cycle of plant growth 
from seed to seed. 
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~ Read selections referring to plants. 


DRAWING. 


SRADE 5—A. 
PICTORIAL— 


Exercises in using the pencil. Drawing lines 
and plane figures. Compare and analyze the 
character of the type-solids, cube, sphere, cylin- 
der and objects based on the type solids. 


Draw type solids in simple positions. 


AESTHETIC— 


Folding and cutting of colored papers.  Ar- 
range the forms in simple repetition for borders. 
Draw the forms of the units used for the design. 
Distinguish the three primary colors. 


MECHA NICAL— 
Teach the use of rulers. Point off the distance 


of an inch, two inches, ete. 


Develop the surface of a cube. 


GRADE 5—B. 
PICTORIAL— 


Analyze the character of the hemi-sphere and 
compare with solids used in the previous grade. 
Arrange the type solids in groups for construc- 
tion. Draw objects based on the type solids. 
I'ree movement exercises in drawing plane fig- 
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_ AESTHETIC— 


Folding and cutting colored papers. Arrange 
in borders and rosettes involving alternate and 
radiate repetition. I»iw the form of the units 
used for the design. Distinguish the three sec- 
ondary colors. 


MECHANICAL— 


Draw lines of various lengths and point off divi- 
sions of 1-2 inch, 1-4 inch. Develop the surface of 
2 square plinth. 


GRADE 6—A. 
PICTORIAL— 


Compare and analyze the type solids, square, 
right angled and equilateral triangular prisms; 
compare to solids used in previous grades. Draw 
groups of the type solids and objects based on the 
types. 

Draw the forms of leaves from nature. 


AESTHETIC— 


Historic ornaments. Egyptian order. Dis- 
tinguish the six standard colors ;the tertiaries. 
Apply to ornaments and compare to colors in na- 
ture. ; 


MECH ANICAL— 


Working drawings of type solids. Divide given 
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lines into 1-8 inch, 1-16 inch. Pattern of a trian- 
gular prism. 


GRADE 6—B. 
PICTORIAL— 


Analyze the forms of the ovoid and ellipsoid. 
Compare with other type solids. Draw from 
groups and objects based on these forms. Draw 
flowers from nature. 


AESTH ETIC— 


Historic ornament. Egyptian order. Arrange 
designs, involving alternate and radiate repiti- 
tion, using artificial units. 

Teach the colors of the spectrum. Apply color 
ornamentally. Hues. 


MECHANICAL— 


Pattern of a square pyramid. Working draw- 
ing of a hollow cylinder. Six geometric con- 
structions. Apply practically. 


GRADE 7—A. 
PICTORIAL— 


Review construction of type solids used in pre- 
vious grades, arrange in groups. Draw ornamen- 
tal and natural objects based on these type sol- 
ids. 


AESTHETIC— 


Historic ornament. Greek order. Arrange 
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surface designs. Conventionalize leaves and 
flowers and arrange for decoration. Apply col- 
or for decoration. Use tints and shades. 


MECHA NICAL— 


Working drawing of bench-joints. Pattern 
of a cone, hexagonal prism. Six geometric con- 
structions. Apply ornamentally. 


GRADE 7—B. 
PICTORIAL— 


Add vase and hexagonal prism to grouping of 
solids. Draw and shade various groups of ob- 
jects. 


AESTHETIC— 


Copy sketches of landscapes and figures. His: 
toric ornament. Roman order. Conventionalize 
leaves and flowers and apply to surface designs. 
Apply standard colors ornamentally. 


MECH ANICAL— 


Working drawing, projection, section, and pic- 
ture of a spool or bell. Six geometric construc- 
tions. Apply to ornamental drawing. 


GRADE 8—A. 
PICTORIAL— 


Drawing and shading groups of type solids, in- 
troducing fustrum of a cone-egg cup. Drawing 
and shading ornamental and natural forms. 


ESTHETIC— 
Historic ornament. Gothic order. Drawing 
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of bilateral symmetry. Compare complementary 
colors. Copy from landscapes and figures. 


MECHANICAL— 


Working drawings projection, section and pic- 
ture of a chimney and various objects drawn on 
scale. Six geometric constructions. Apply 
practically. 


GRADE &—B. 
PICTORIAL— 


Shade in masses, groups based on cylindrical 
and rectangular type solids. 


AESTHETIC— 


Historic ornament—Moorish. Arrange artificial 
units for original design. Apply harmony of col- 
or. 


MECHANICAL— 


Working drawing of a house drawn to a scale. 
Develop the surface of the roof. Draw section of 
various objects. Six geometric constructions. 
Apply crnamentally. | 


GERMAN. 
GRADE 6—B. 
Practice on letters whose sounds differ from the 
sounds of corresponding letters in English. 
Readin gfrom Primer. 


Coloquial exercises based on the human body. 
school, family. 


ite 


Iasy examples in arithmetic for practice in nu- 
merals. ; 
Names of the months, days, seasons of the year. 
Writing in German script. | 
Simple dictation of short sentences. 
Three simple selections. 


GRADE 7—A. 


lirst Reader. 
Conversation based on reading lesson. 


Grammar: gender of nouns; definite and indefi- 
nite articles; pronouns; present tense of “sein” 
and “haben,” and other verbs in common use; com. 
parison of adjectives. 


Writing. 
Dictation. 
Three short selections. 


GRADE 7—B. 


Reading from second reader. 

Explanation of subject matter and translation 
of reading lesson. 

Grammar: Nominative and accusative; singular 
and plural of nouns; regular verbs, past and fu- 
ture tense; comparison of adjectives. 

Writing dictation translations and grammatical 
exercises, _ 

Colloquial exercises: Topics relating to dwel- 
ling, food, clothing. 

Three selections. 


GRADE 8—A. 


Reading from Second Reader. 
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Writing; dictation continued; translation and 
orammatical exercises. — 

Grammar: Genitive and dative; singular and 
plural of nouns; preposition governing dative and 
accusative. 

Review and continuation of grammatical course 
to be based on matter in reading lessons. 

Colloquial: Topics of the day. 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 


The best interests of society demand mora! 
training as well as intellectual and physical. 
School life and instruction should develop high 
character and good citizenship, and whatever as 
sists in this work should have a prominent placc 
in the school curriculum. 

The example of the teacher and his unconscious 
influence are potent but not sufficient factors in 
moral training. Pupils must know the right that 
they may be led to feel its claims and will to do 
it. The teacher can well afford to give time and 
effort to enforcing those truths that tend to devel. 
op true manhood and womanhood. 


Morals and manners may be taught as occasion 
offers, if the teacher be sure to use the occasion 
with profit when it does occur. The lesson may 
consist of a short but impressive talk, with illus. 
trations drawn from the school-room and play- 
erounds, from the relations of pupils to one an- 
other, or to their parents and teachers. The tea- 
cher should, however, not always wait for the oc: 
casion to arise. Short lessons inculcating proper 
behavior may be given as part of the opening exer 
cises, or at stated times. These lessons should be 
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given in the form of incidents read or told by the 
teacher. Incidents which illustrate proper be- 
havior should be preferred. . 

Pupils should be taught to be polite under all 
circumstances at school, at home, and in all pub- 
lic places; to be obedient to those in authority; 
law abiding citizens; to be true in look, in word, 
in deed; to be pure in thought, in speech, in act; to 
be temperate in all things; to be manly, unselfish, 
kind, generous, respectful; and to be industrious, 
self-reliant, economical, orderly. 


Advantage should be taken of the lessons in 
history and of all school celebrations to inculeate 
patriotism. Patriotic songs should be taught. 


In connection with language and reading, the 
demoralizing effects of bad literature should be 
specially guarded against. If the good, the true 
and the beautiful are made attractive to children, 
there will be few faults and bad habits to be cor- 
rected. 


DISCIPLINE AND GOVERNMENT. 


If by example and precept pupils are effectively 
taught good morals and manners, the question of 
discipline will in a large measure solve itself. 
Next to the home the school should be to the chil- 
dren the pleasantest place in the world. There 
should be no fretting, scolding nor threatening by 
the teacher. “As is the teacher, so is the school.” In 
regard to corporal punishment, the State law 
reads: “No teacher shall be permitted to inflict 
corporal punishment upon any child in any school 
in this State,” and the State Superintendent rules 
that this applies to Principals as well as assistant 
teachers. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


In the primary department there should be a 
recess of fifteen minutes near the middle of the 
morning session, during which the pupils should 
be allowed to exercise freely in the yards and 
courts. 

In the primary department in the afternoon and 
in the grammar department in both forenoon and 
afternoon there should be a recess of five minutes, 
during which systematic exercises adapted to the 
physical development of the pupils should be held. 
During all recesses, the rooms should be ventila- 
ted. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 

The course of instruction in Manual Training in 
the Public Schools shall comprise the following 
branches: 

Carpentry, Wood Carving and Clay Modeling 
for Boys. 

Sewing and Domestic Economy for Girls. 

The schools shall receive instruction in the fol- 
lowing order: 

School No. 1, Tuesday. 

School No. 2, Monday. 

School No. 8, Wednesday. 

School No. 6, Thursday. 

School No. 4, Friday. 


COOKING. 
1—Definition. 
2—Purposes. 
3-—Processes. 
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4—Incidentals and general information respect- 
ine materials, source, processes of preparing and 
combination, care and selection of materials. 


1—Boiling. 
2—Stewing. 
3—Broiling. 


— je Ee 
Cal cares 7 aN 


PDO DSS. ° 
PROCESS 4-—Baking. 
pes ‘rying. 
6—Preserving. 
DEFINITION. 
( fresh 
( meats cured 
soup 
tubers { 


bulb | large 
veget- ~ stems 4 


| fruits 
dumplings 
; doughs ~ rolly polly 
tepid [ puddings 
BOILING { simmering coffee 
boiling ( beverages | tea 
ee cocoa 
Liquids + custards 
| sauces 
( tin 
| copper 
: earthen 
Utensils | plain 
iron galvanized 
[ tinned 
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DEEFINITION— 


meats 
Materials } vegetables 
fruits 


| ragout 
fricasse 


pot-pie 
| braising 


STEWING. 3 Rruatacek 
I 


Kinds 4 
| 


DEFINITION— 


tenderloin 
| porter-house 
flank round 


( | sirloin 


steaks 


| ERGAS chops 
| fish 
BROILING. 4 | oysters 
| clams 
| bread 
( gridiron 
Utensils pros 
, Spit 
[ | toaster 


DELFINITION— 


bread raised by baking pow- 

ders with chemistry tests 
beef, mutton 

meat pork, fish, poultry 

cake (loaf, small) 

pies 

puddings 

[ vegetables 


| bread raised by yeast 
| 
. 


BAKING—Materials 
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DEFINITION— 
( fish 
oysters 
aa : poultry 
FRYING. 4 eee rae thick 
| thin 
| cakes 
| Utensils (kettle pan) 


by sugar (fruits) 
PRESERVING--Kinds< by vinegar (fruits, vegetables) 
by salt, smoke, ice (meats) 
Marketing for divisions or cuts of meats, 
Breakfast 
Lunch Menues for same 
Dinner 


LAYING OF TABLE 


SEWING. 
FIFTH GRADE. 


1—DRILLS. 


Threading needles, use of thimbles and scissors, 
position of hands, ete. 

Stitches to be taught are Running, Stitching, 
Overhanding. 

Two Runs and a Backstitch. 

Felling and French seam. 

Iirst Practice the stitches on unbleached mus- 
lin. Model for each stitch. Applied stitches: 
Bags, doll sheets and pillow cases. 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Review of previous year’s work. 
Gussets, Flaps and Flies, Gathering and Strok- 
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ing, Tucking, Buttonholes, Applied Stitches: 
Doll’s clothing. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Review of stitches. Lessons in cutting. Patch- 
ing on cotton, Darning on stockings and cashmere, 
Whipped Hem, Slip Stitching, Herringbone, 
Featherstitching, Drawn Work, Embroidery on 
linen and flannel. 


Applied work—Making aprons, handkerchiefs, 
skirts, ete. : 
JOINERY. 
GRADE VIII—A. 
1—Chisel practice. 
2—Planing, sharpening and setting tool. 
3—Making an edge square and true. 
4—-Making to a required size. 
5—Making blocks octagon, round and tapering. 


6—Making Lap Joints, the end dovetailed mitre 
and cross laps. 


7—Making Mortise Joints, the slip through 
blind and relished mortise. 
DRAWING. 
GRADE—S8A. 


1—Geometrical figures (three sheets, six prob- 
lems each) and simple working drawings for 
bench work. 


JOINERY. 
GRADE 8—A. 


1—Keyed Mortise. Brace Joint, Dovetailed box, 
Parquetry, ete. 
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TURNING, 


i1—Cylinders, shoulder cutting, beading and 
moulding. Face plate work, rosettes, corner 
blocks, cups, bowls, rings and simple patterns. 


DRAWING, 
GRADE 8—A. 


Geometrical figures and working drawings for 
Turning and bench work. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 
WOOD CARVING. 
SIXTH GRADE. 


i—Use of chisels and gouges; how to sharpen 
and whet them. 

2—-Outlining simple Greek borders and roset- 
tes in low relief. 

3—Use of veiners, incising patterns. 

4—Simple exercises in concave modeling. 

5—Convex modeling, simple patterns. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


1—Exercises in convex modeling, gradually in- 
creasing in difficulty. 

2—Concave and convex modeling applied to. 
useful and ornamental articles, such as blotters, 
frames, book covers, plant stands and tabourets. 
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DRAWING. 


GRADES—7 & 8—A. 

1—Historie ornament. 

(a) Fleur-de-lis. 

(b) Lotus border. 

(c) Greek Anthemion. 

(1) Greek borders and rosettes. 

(e) Simple flowers and leaf forms. 
Review, sphere, cylinder and tube. (Blackboard 

work.) Make patterns of cube and cylinder, and 


cut them out. Make working drawing of all 
three models. 


GROUP DRAWING. 


Draw a group composed of a tumbler, ball and 
ink-stand. 


Review hemisphere and square prism. (Black- 
board work.) 


GROUP DRAWING. 


Objects based on square prism and hemisphere. 


MODELING. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


1—Model the geometric solids in the round, be- 
ginning with the sphere; then the cube, cylinder, 
square prism, triangular prisms, ellipsoid, ovoid, 
pyramid, cone, ete. 
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2—Study objects resembling type forms, both 
natural and manufactured objects. 


3—Model geometric forms in relief. 
4—-Model leaf and flower forms 
conventional, in relief. 


5—Model from Nature and plaster casts. 
6—Model examples of historic ornament. 


natural and 


DRAWING. 
FIFTH GRADE. 


1—Construction drawings; freehand. Pattern 
making and working drawings of cone, square 
pyramid, turned; square plinth, turned; tumbler, 
cylinder, square prism, ete. 


2—Representation. Circular objects, angular 
objects turned, plant life. 


3—Decoration. Historic ornament; original de- 
signs to fill geometric forms, as square, triangle, 
pentagon, hexagon and octagon. Exercises in pa: 
per folding and cutting and pasting. 


The following lists of books, that have been se- 
lected with great care, will prove of very great 
advantage to both teacher and pupil in the pre- 
paration of work in Geography, History, Nature 
Work and Literature. 


All of the books may be obtained from the 
fREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. When applying for 
a book it is not necessary to give the title and 
name of the author, but use the library number 
instead. The Reference Department of the Free 
Public Library is replete with works of valuable 
information. 


The Trustees of the Free Public Library have 
furnished and set apart a large, well equipped 
reference room for the exclusive use of the teach- 
ers and pupils of the Publie Schools. 


In return for this great privilege, it is to be 
hoped that the teachers will show their apprecia- 
tion by urging and encouraging their pupils to 
liberally patronize this department. 


One of the most important duties devolving up- 
on the schools is to encourage among the chil- 
dren the habit of reading good wholesome litera- 
ture. 


An attendant will be in charge of this room who 
will be pleased to assist teachers in every effort 
made to help the children in this important mat- 
ter of reading. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS OF THE HIGH AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Arnold—Waymarks for Teachers....... 371 Ar6 
Baldwin—School Management and School 

MARS ATA YE PSEA is Fa RI Lena eda had) gee Te ae: 379 B19 

Bolton—Secondary School System in Ger- 
AOU OE Ch EA alee 6 6 Cn oe Pate set oye 373.43 B63 
Bourne—Teaching of History and Civics... 

GA AES Ce i Ct NY Aare Ra a Ge at 371.3 B66 
Butler—Meaning of Education........ 370.4 B97 
Craig—Common School Question Book...... 

aah Reto oA og POR AR eee CT TS 370.9 D291 
Davidson—History of Education..... 370.9 D291 
DeGarmo—Essentials of Method...... d¢1 D361 
Dewey—My Pedagogic Creed.........370.4 D5d1 


Dexter—Psychology in the School Room.371 D52 
sreenwood—Principles of Education Prac- 


lead OAD LIOUAM. un ejacscierecete cui eo (laa Choe 
Hindsdale—How to Study and Teach. His- 
MT IG Vag cg ce ee PPD. ake Pej e a taLs Gini asa tse 371.38 H59 
Hughes—I'roebel’s Educational Laws for all 
AGL CUS inerer seas ay ule Staats aiete ak hia. 3871.4 £92 
Jackman—Nature Study.............. 371.38 J12 
Landon—Teaching and Class Management 
rr eee Gree ee LONG pes ees Wink ERaves Quis Magar 
Klemm—European Schools........... 370.9 K67 
MeMurray—Elements of General Method 
Ts ee Daas ah ate Win goats ah 371 M2211 
—Method of Education........371 M22 
Parker—Talk to Teachers............ 370.4 P22 
Pollard—Synthetic Method........... 371.3 P76 
Randail—First Principles of Popular Educa- 
PL OTM eis Teepe OA tinted ahs eel anins td abe ane 370 R15 


Rete 1 eo LG MCHOOL. .-s: measecce lehman 379 Sel 
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Seeley—History of Education......... 370.9 Se3 

White—School Management..........371 W581 

Williams—History of Modern Education 
“Metis |S CLARO A Sot per MUNG S06, SN 370.9 W67 


KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


Andrews—Stories Mother Nature Told Her 


GATT POT OR Ra ec See arcs ate mere te oiaea 372 An2 
Blow—Symbolic Education........... 372.2 B62 
Calkins—Primary Object Lessons...... 372.2 C42 
(‘ompayre—Intellectual and Moral Develop- 

mentor OhuGrenty tee are 372.2 C73 


I‘roebel—Education by Development 372.2 F9211 
I‘roebel—Mottoes and Commentaries—372.2 92 
I’roebel—Pedagogics of the Kindergarten 


SAORI EAR La RANTES RES Mia sk cei anil 372.2 F921 
I'roebel—Songs and Music of Mother Play 

SE A oP tr Crile Garon MARL aI Pee Pa rt 372.2 F9211 
Gaynor—Songs of the Child World... .372.2 G95 
Harrison—In Story-Land............. 372.2 H24 
Harrison—Study of Child Nature...... 372 H24 
IKxraus-Boelte—Kindergarten Guide..... 372 K86 
Mann and Peabody—Moral Culture of In- 

fancy and Kindergarten Guide....372.2 P31 
Montaigne—Edueation of Children..... 372 M76 
Peabody—Lectures in the Training Schools 

TOPUKINGerearlensstnmeme ame ee 372.2 P3l 


Perez—TFirst Three Years of Childhood .372.2 P41 
Pestalozzie—How Gertrude Teaches Her 
OHild ren yi Gr AG ale wade a ad ek ert 371.4 P4381 
Leonard and Gertrude...371.4 P43 
Poulsson—Child Stories and Rhymes.372.2 P861 
Finger) Plays invests: 372.2 P8613 
Poulsson—In the Child World........ 372.2 P96 
Nursery Stories and Rhymes 
EAE ae) wi ally dil woken ty bax re eemaeee emai 372.2 P8612 


Lv: 


Through the Farm-Yard Gate 
5 thE ARS eae SER cols Terri ck OO cig EOE 372.2 P8611 
Walker and Jenks—Songs and Games for 


TU Lea TLES Seat ee ortega peels tele ttire 372.2 W15 
Welsh—Object Lessons Prepared for Teach- 

ERE. ie hc UE to ella es ele ROE Ra ea ay O Bld. WV EL 
Weltse—Kindergarten Stories and Morning 

TREY Re) oad a Ck Pe a Ade ne 372.2 W711 
Wiggins—lIroebel’s Gifts........... 372.2 W632 


Wiggins—Froebel’s Occupations......3872.2 W638 
Wiggins—Kindergarten Principles til Prac- 

CMM chen torah sstie ss e. cen Nee | eee LV eek 
Yendes—Mistakes in Teaching......... 3871 Yes. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AND HYGIENE. 


Bingham—Book of Athletics........... 796 Bodl 
Blackie—On Self Culture..............874 B56 
Blaikie—How to Get Strong and How to Stay 
Ste UE DSN it SR Pee Se MON AS Se RPO pe 613 B57 
Blaikie—Sound Bodies for Boys and Girls 
RM Se Leet eee tea an Eset ey ais Nahas siete g 613 C41 
Gall—-Power Through) Repose. v.02 .0. 25. 613 C13 
Checkley—Physical Training............ 613 C41 
Checkley—Natural Method of Physical Train- 
js ETS CAC RS 2 RON AEM obs PRR ES WG PLC 613 C41 
fabke—Building offa, brain! i oe a 613 C55 


Guernsey and Davies—Health at Home 613 G93 
iiill—Athletics and Outdoor Sports for 


WNLILO Tg <-Srenince sea iatan wae hy tensy te Shhh ty 196 Hd5 
Hutchison—Treatise on Physiology and Hy- 

taf GVIVES: 0 akira ewan OMA! os LE Oe ge ae 612 H97 
Jenness—Comprehensive System of Physi- 

CLP ATLL CIPO tra es ase: Peersee ee ps, SUE VN oCLT3 S42. 


Mann—School Recreation and School Amuse- 
TILG TLS in eee ahem re iene Wa tse argh 790 M3t 
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McCarthy—Health, Happiness and Longevity 
SMR ROME hia in dee ats eB ma TS EO 613 M12 

MeGovern and Others—How to box, build 
muscle, breath, stand, walk, or run, and 


Punch the (Paps ee nage a ees 612 M17 
Morris—Physical Education in the Public 
SGhOOIS: oie. Wire tas tins Bape ea ees STL. M&3 
Posse—Swedish System of Educational Gym- 
NASCR SE la eh eee eater 371.83 P84 
Rasmussen-—Physical Culture for Public 
NGHOOISTH hie. pire cam eee ae 371.73 R18 © 


Rosenthal—-Muscles and nerves.........612 R72 
Smith—Primer of Physiology and Hygiene 

MS ale Sra ARCO UL PS tian fics 613 Sm5 

ravis——2ractica lar Olt sey ce eee nee 796 T69 

Wadsworth—How to get Muscular.....618 W12 


NATURE STUDY AND GENERAL READING. 


Abbott—Freedom of the Field........ 500 Ab22 
Abbott—Birds About Us............. 998.2 Ab2 
Abbott—Birdland Echoes ........... 598.2 Ab21 
Abbott—Notes of the Nighlt............500 Ab2 
Abbott—Travels in a Tree............ 900 Ab21 
Abbott—Freedom of the Field........ 900 Ab22 
Allen—F lowers and Their Pedigrees....580 Ab5 
Angot—Aurora Borealis ............ 523.5 And 

Railey—Handbook of Birds of the Western 
WS Aiea it cher se ee cade 598.2 B15 
Ball—Cause of an Ice Age............ 5d1.7 B21 
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Buechner—Foree and Matter............530 B35 
surroughs—Works  ............ See Catalogue 


Buiterworth—In the Days of Auduban.598.2 B87 
Chapman—Birds of North Eastern America 
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Dodgson—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
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Stockton—Roundabout Rambles ........j502 St6 
Verse and Prose for Beginners........j808.1 V61 
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Selections from Poems of Bryant, Alice Cary, 
Phebe Cary, Coolridge, Larcom, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Stedman, Tennyson, Whittier, Burns, 
Scott and Thomas, for which see Library Cata- 
logue. 
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Johnson—World’s Discoveries ........ 910.4 J62 
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¢ “e 
TTJAMES HARKSEN 
CHAS. B. RUDOLPHY 


Clerks. 


BRADLEY H. BALDWIN 
ce ‘ ¢eé 

JOHN W. BRYCE 

SAMUEL W. CAREY 


cé¢ ce 


GEORGE G. COOPER 


&é ims 


FERDINAND LUTHIN 


ce ins 


ROBERT H. ALBERTS 


NESTOR AYMONG 


tag «¢ 


*JOHN J. KIERNAN 
LEwIs R. MCCULLOCH 


JOHN TOOHEY 
Jas. D. LAWSON. 


ce ims 


JOHN TOOHEY. 


roi 


Treasurers. 


WILLIAM H. WILSON 


P. H. EDMONDSON 
BETHUEL N. CRANE 
WILLLIAM C. HARP 


c¢ ce 


* Kor one evening. 


+t One month, April, 1890. 


** From May 1, 1882, to Sept. 11, 1882. 


} From Sept. 11, 1882. 
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ORDINANCES. 


I. 


AN ORDINANCE 
TO ESTABLISH A BOARD OF EDUCATION AND DEFINE ITS 
DUTIES. 


The Mayor and Council of the City of Hoboken do ordain as follows : 


@ 1. The Board of Trustees‘of Common Schools shall meet at the School 
Building on the first Monday in May, at eight o’clock in the evening, and 
shall proceed to organize by electing one of their number as President, and 
another as Clerk, and one as Treasurer, and a majority of said members shall 
be competent to transact the business of said Board. Said Board shall meet 
for general business at least once in each month. 


¢ 2. Thesaid Board of Education shall have the general management 
and control of the Public Schools now established and hereafter to be estab- 
lished in Hoboken, and ofall the property therein contained or appertaining 
thereto, and shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to make Rules of 
Order and By-Laws for the government of the Board, its members and com- 
mittees, and general regulations to secure proper economy and accountability 
in the school moneys; to supervise, manage and govern the Public Schools in 
Hoboken, and from time to time make all needful rules and regulations 
therefor; to direct the course of public studies, provide in all things for the 
. good government and management of the Public Schools; to purchase books, 
apparatus, stationery, and other things necessary and expedient to enable the 
said Public Schools to be properly and successfully conducted, to keep the 
school building or buildings properly repaired and furnished, and to fix the 
number and compensation of the teachers to be employed therein and select 
and employ such teachers; but all supplies which shall be procured by said 
Board, exceeding in amount one hundred dollars, shall be obtained by con- 
tract, proprosals for which shall be advertised for in one or more of the public 
newspapers. 
¢@3. The Board of Education may provide evening schools for those 
whose ages or avocations are such as to prevent their attending the day 
schools, in such of the school houses or other buildings used for school pur- 
poses, as they may from time to time deem expedient. 
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2 4. It shall be the duty of the said Board of Education: 

Frrst—To examine and inspect each of the schools at least twice in each 
year, and oftener, if necessary, and on or before the first day of April to make 
and transmit to the Council a report in writing, in which they shall set forth 
the condition of the several school buildings, and whether any, and if any, 
what repairs, alterations or modifications of these buildings seem to be neces- 
sary. . 

SECOND—Whether they are kept clean and in good order. 


THIRD—In what manner they are heated and ventilated and how effect- 
ual the means used are in producing the result desired. 


FouRTH—The studies pursued. 

FirtH—The punctuality of attendance of the scholars and teachers. 
SIxTH—The progress of the classes in their studies. 

SEVENTH—The order, attention and general appearance of each school. 


E1icuTtuH—The length of each morning and afternoon session, and the 
number and length of recesses allowed. 


Nintu—tThe number of scholars who shall have been admitted and 
taught in each school and discharged therefrom during the preceding year, 
aud the average number that have actuatly attended each school during said 
year. 

TENTH—The number and qualifications of the teachers, and such other 
matters as, in their opinion, are important to ensure the discipline or extend 
the usefulness of the schools. 


25. The Treasurer of said Board shall be required to enter into bonds, 
in two or more sureties, in the sum of two thousand dollars, to the Mayor 
and Council, before entering upon the duties of his office. 


2 6. The said Board shall examine and audit all claims for school pur- 
poses and salaries, and shall, monthly, present a claim for the aggregate 
amount of the same to the Council, who shall thereupon order a warrant to 
the order of the Treasurer of the Board of Education, whose duty it shall be 
to pay the said claims and salaries in the manner directed by the Board of 
Education; and it shall be the duty of the Board of Education to make a 
quarterly statement in detail to the Council of all moneys expended by them 
during said quarter. 


% 7. The Board of Education, on or before the first day of March in 
each year, shall make a particular statement, in writing, to the Council of 
the amount of money that will be required during the fiscal year for school 
purposes, and altering, repairing, furnishing or building school houses; and 
in no one year shall the money expended or liabilities incurred for school 
purposes, or for building, altering, repairing or furnishing school houses, 
either by the Board of Education or the Council, exceed the amount author- 
ized to be reised by tax in each year for those purposes. 
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2 8. The'sail Board of Education shall observe and carry into full effect 
all ordinances adopted by the Mayor and Council of Hoboken, and all resolu- 
tions respecting the matters provided for by this ordinance, which shall be 
passed by the Council and approved by the Mayor in the manner provided for 
in the city charter for the approval of ordinances by him. 


29. No member of said Board of Education shall be interested directly 
or indirectly in any contract, payments under which are to be made, in whole 
or in part, out of moneys derived from any school fund, or raised by taxation 
for the support of common schools. 


@ 10. The said Board of Education shall not adopt or establish any rule 
or regulation by which any child or children residing in Hoboken, between 
the ages of five and seventeen years, shall, except for misconduct, be prevented 
from attending the public schools in said city without any cost or expense 
whatever. 


@ 11. ‘There shall be provided and kept in each school, by the principal 
teacher thereof, necessary blank books, in which shall be entered by such 
teacher, the names, residences and ages of the scholars attending school, and 
the number of days they shall have respectively attended, the absences of 
any or either of the teachers in such school, and the alleged cause thereof, 
and also the names of all persons visiting such school and the time of such 
visiting; which books shall at all times be kept open for the inspection of any 
person or persons who may desire to inspect the same. 


@ 12. All ordinances and parts of ordinances relating to Public Schools, 
heretofore passed, be and they are hereby repealed. Passed April 29, 1865. 


| R. A. REED, Chairman of the Council, 
Approved May 4, 1865 
JoHN KENNEDY City Clerk. FRED.:B. OGDEN, Mayor, 


ICE 
AN ORDINANCE 
TO AMEND “AN ORDINANCE TO ESTABLISH A BOARD OF 
EDUCATION AND DEFINE ITS DUTIES,’ APPROVED 
MAY 4, 1865. 


The Mayor and Council of the City of Hoboken do ordain as follows: 


4 1. The Board of Education shall hereafter have power to pay a yearly 
salary to the Secretary of said Board not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
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dollars, and a yearly salary to the Treasurer of said Board not exceeding one 
hundred dollars; said salaries to be paid out of the moneys appropriated for 
school purposes. 


Passed June 19, 1867. 
THEODORE S. PARKER, 


Chairman of the Council. 


Approved June 20, 1867. 
F, W. BOHNSTEDT, Mayor. 


Attest. JOHN KENNEDY, City Clerk. 


III. 


AN ORDINANCE 
TO AMEND ‘‘AN ORDINANCE CREATING A BOARD OF 
EDUCATION.”’ 


The Mayor and Council of the City of Hoboken do ordain as follows : 


¢ 1. That the Board of Education shall hereafter have power to pay a 
yearly salary to the Secretary of said Board not exceeding the sum of four 
hundred dollars, said salary to be paid out of the moneys appropriated to 
school purposes. 

4 2. That all ordinances and parts of ordinances inconsistent with the 
provisions of this ordinance, be and the same are hereby repealed. 


Passed September 13, 1870. 
THEODORE S. PARKER, 


Chairman of the Council. 


Approved September 14, 1870. 
; HAZEN KIMBALL, Mayor. 


Attest, FVED E. ROWALD, City Clerk. 


IV. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO AN ACT ENTITLED: “AN ACT’ TO 
INCORPORATE THE CITY OF HOBOKEN,”’ 
APPROVED MARCH 28th, 1855. 


21. AND BEIT ENACTED, That the Board of Education hereafter to be 
~ elected in the City of Hoboken, shall, at their first meeting after their election, 
divide the Trustees of each ward into three equal classes, one of which shall 
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go out of office at the expiration of the first year; one at the expiration of the 
second year, and one at the expiration of the third year, which division shall 
be made by lot; and that at each succeeding charter election thereafter, the 
said wards shall, respectively, elect one person as Trustee for said ward, who 
shall hold his office for three years ; and in case of death or disability of any 
Trustee, a person shall be elected to serve the unexpired term at the next 
charter election ; and that any Trustee removing from the ward wherein he 
was elected, shall be disabled within the meaning of this act. 


Approved March 27, 1874. 


Ves 
AN ORDINANCE 


TO AMEND AN ORDINANCE, ‘‘TO ESTABLISH A BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, AND TO DEFINE THEIR DUTIES.’’ 


The Mayor and Council of the City of Hoboken do ordain as follows : 


4 1. The Board of Education shall have power to prescribe rules for the 
prevention of contagious diseases. 


% 2. All ordinances and parts of ordinances conflicting with the above 
section be, and the same are hereby repealed. 


Passed April 25, 1876. 
GEORGE J. DUCKER, City Clerk. 
Approved April 28, 1876. 
JOSEPH RUSSELL, Mayor. 
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BY*LAYVS 


OF THE 


BORRD * OF * EDUGHTION 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION I. The Officers ofthe Board of Education shall consist ofa Presi- - 
dent, (who shall be ex officio a member of all committees), a Clerk and a 
‘Treasurer. The meetings of the Board shall be held in Public School Build- 
ing No. 1, on Garden Street (unless otherwise ordered by the Board), on the 
second and last Mondays of each month, at 8 o’clock P. M. 


SEC. 2. Special meetings may be called by the President or Clerk, upen 
the written. request of any three members of the Board. Written notice of 
such special meeting shall be given to each member, which shail distinctly 
state the subject matter to be acted upon at such special meeting, and no 
other business shall be transacted except that stated in the call. 


SEc. 3. In May of each year the President shall appoint the following 
Standing Committees, unless otherwise ordered by the Board, viz.: A Com- 
mittee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government; a Committee on Re- 
pairs; a Committee on Supplies; a Committee on Normal School Examiua- 
tion and Census; a Committee on Audit; a Committee on School Buildings 
and Furniture; a Library Committee; and such other Committees as the 
Board may deem expedient. 

ARTICLE It. 


DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


SEc. 4. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Board; ap- 
point all Committees unless otherwise ordered by the Board; and it shall be 
his duty to enforce order, strict decorum, obedience to the Rules and Regula- 
tions of this Board, and perform such other duties as usually appertain to that 
office. 
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Src. 5. In case of the absence of the President, until 9 o’clock P. M., 
the Board shall appoint one of their number President pro tempore. Such 
presiding officer shall not have power to sign warrants or appoint Standing 
Committees unless directed to do so by a two-third vote of the Board at a reg- 
ular meeting. 


AR TICIE SPL, 
DUTIES OF THE CLERK. 


Src. 6. It shall be the duty of the Clerk to keep a written record of the 
proceedings of the Board of Education, and notify the members in writing of 
all special meetings. He shall keep a Warrant Book, and all warrants drawn 
shall be numbered and made payable to the person or persons entitled to re- 
ceive the same, and before the delivery of the warrants so drawn, he shall 
enter on the margin of the aforesaid Warrant Book the number, date and 
amount of the same, for what purpose drawn, the date of the order of reso- 
lution authorizing the same, the name of the person or persons to whose order 
the same is made payabie, and take a receipt therefor. He shall keep an ac- 
count of the expenditures cf the several schools under charge of the Board of 
Education. He shall also keep a book wherein all financial transactions of 
the Board shall be fully noted, and have each account kept separately. He 
shall be punctual in his attendance at the meetings of the Board, and also at 
the regular Committee meetings, and in case of his absence, he shall send all 
necessary books and papers, and perform such other duties as the Board may 
direct. 


SEc. 7. All books (except the Treasurer’s), receipts and papers of the 
Board of Education, shall be in the custody of the Clerk (unless otherwise or- 
dered by the Board) who shall be held responsible for the same. 


ARTICUE. IV. 
DUTIES OF THE TREASURER. 


SEc. 8. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep a correct account 
of all the moneys received and disbursed by him, on account of the Board of 
Education; and he shall make in writing, a semi-annual report in detail to 
the Board, of all receipts and expenditures; he shall promptly cash all war- 
‘rants drawn upon him, in accordance with the regulations of the Board. 
Previous to passing resolutions ordering drafts on the Council he shall state 
to the Board what balance, if any, remains over in his hands. 


SEc. 9. No money shall be paid out of the Treasury except on a war- 
rant, signed by the President, and countersigned by the Clerk of the Board; 
and no warrant shall be drawn on the Treasurer by said officers except in 
pursuance of an order by the Board of Education, passed at a meeting of the 
Board, and entered on the minutes thereof. 
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ARTICLE V. 


DUTIES OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS, SALARIES AND SCHOOI, GOVERNMENT, 


SEc. 10. All applications for teachers or janitors of the schools, shall be 
referred to the Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government, 
who shall examine intothe qualifications of the applicants and report thereon 
to the Board, after hearing which the Board may proceed to make appointments. 
The said Committee shall also see to the execution of the various instructions 
and rules of the Board, in reference to the order and government of the 
schools under their jurisdiction. This Committee shall hear and examine 
into all complaints, whether from teachers, parents or janitors, and report 
thereon monthly, or oftener, if required. They may also recomimend such 
changes in the relation of teachers or janitors, and in the formation of new 
classes, as in their judgment may be deemed expedient. 


SEC. 11. No appointment or removal of any Teacher, Monitor, Janitor 
or Engineer shall be made, or salaries increased or decreased, except by a 
two-third vote of the full Board. This Committee shall also examine into and 
report on all absences of teachers, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 


Sec. 12. All propositions for the introduction of new books into any 
of the schools, shall be referred to this Committee, who shall examine 
said books and report to the Board. It shall also have supervision of 
the studies pursued in the Schools, and report from time to time such changes 
as it may deem necessary, and what new studies, in its opinion, it is expedi- 
ent to introduce, or old studies to discontinue, but such Committee shall be 
guided by the course of studies adopted by this Board. No change in books 
or studies shall be authorized unless by a majority vote of the Board. 


SEC. 13. This Committee shall not recommend any applicant for the 
position of teacher or monitor who is under the age of eighteen, and in all 
appointments of teachers in the public schools—all other qualifications being 
equal—preference shall be given to the oldest applicants, who are graduates 
of the Normal School, and residents of Hoboken. 

SEc. 14. This Committee shall have power to regulate the sessions of the 
schools, in stormy weather, as may seem judicious and for the best interests 
of the schools. 


ARTICLE VI. 
COMMITTEE ON REPAIRS. 


SEc. 15. The Committee on Repairs shall have power to make such re- 
pairs—in buildings and furniture, under the jurisdiction of the Board, as it 
may deem necessary. When it is determined to alter or repair buildings 
or furniture, the same shall be done under supervision of this Committee, 
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unless otherwise ordered. This Conimittee shall in all cases where possible, 
have estimates for work by at least three parties, and give it to the lowest 
bidder, all things being equal. Except in cases of emergency, all work must 
be authorized by a vote of the Board. 


SEc. 16. No repairs shall be-‘made without a written order signed by at 
least two members of this Committee; said order shall specify the work to be 
done. It shall be attached to the bill for the work; and no claim for work 
or repairs shall be entertained by the Board unless such order, duly signed, 
is attached to the claim. 


SEc. 17. All bills for work or repairs must be endorsed as-correct by at 
least two members of this Committee. 


SEc. 18. This Committee shall make a written report to the Board at its 
next meeting, of any new work or repairs ordered since its last sessicn. 


ARTICLE VII. 
COMMITTEE ON SUPPLIES. 

SEc. 19. All applications for supplies not exceeding in cost the sum of 
$i00, urgently required before the next meeting of the Board, must be made 
to the Committee on Supplies, and said Committee shall have power to fur- 
nish the same, and it shall be their duty to report the same to the Board at 
the next meeting thereafter. No supplies shall be furnished to any of the 
schools unless ordered by a majority of the Committee, after they have ex- 
amined into the necessity for said supplies. All supplies, except in cases of. 
emergency, must be authorized by a majority vote of the Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, EXAMINING AND CENSUS COMMITTEE. 


SEc. 20. It shall be the duty of the Normal School Examining and 
Census Committee to hold such examinations and make such reports as are 
required by the rules adopted by the Board governing the Normal School. 
They shall also examine, carefully, all census returns, and report upon then 
prior to any payment being made for the same. 


ARTICLE IX. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

SEC. 21. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Audit to examine 
juto and certify to the correctness of such bills and pay rolls as the Board 
may refer to it. It shall also examine the accounts of the Clerk and Treas- 
urer, and report thereon semi-annually, or oftener, if directed to do so. 

ARTICLE X. 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE. 
SEC. 22. I shall be the duty of this Committee to confer with the Com- 
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mittee on Public Grounds and Buildings ofthe Council, and reconimend such 
plans for the construction and ventilation of new buildings as may be coti- 
sidered best. 


SEc. 23. It shall have a general supervision over the school buildings, 
and recommend to the Board front time to time such alterations and improve- 
ments for said buildings as they may deem necessary. 


SEC. 24. It shall also supervise the purchase of new furniture and heat- 
ing apparatus—the usual rule as to advertising, etc., being complied with, 
under the directions of the Board. 


ARTICLE XI. 
COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY. 


SEc. 25. This Committee shall purchase the books and have charge of the 
Public School Free Library, and make rules and regulations not otherwise 
provided for, in regard to the distribution and care of the books, etc., subject 
to the approval of the Board of Education. This Committee shall see that the 
Rules made for the Librarian, entitled, ‘‘ Duties of Librarian,’’ are faithfully 
carried out. . 

ARTICLE XII. 


SEc. 26. All Standing Committees shall meet on the Thursday evening 
preceding the regular meeting of the Board. When such Committees report, it 
shall be in writing, and all necessary details shall be given. These Com- 
mittees may from time to time change their regular evening for meeting. If 
snch is done, notice must be given at a regular meeting of the Board, when 
it will be noted on the minutes. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


SEc. 27. When the Standing Committees fix upon a regular evening for 
meeting—which they do immediately upon their orgarizatian—they shall 
post a notice in the Board-room in a conspicuous place giving information as 
to their time and place of meeting. If convenient all Committees should 
meet in the Board-room. To authorize a Committee’s work, it must be 
signed by a majority of the Committee, as the case may be. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Sec. 28. Any portion of these articles, viz.: The By-Laws, the Rules of 
Order, the Rules and Regulations for the Government of the Schools, and the 
Course of Studies in the Schools, may be amended at a regular meeting by 
submitting such amendment in writing at a previous meeting with at least two 
weeks’ time intervening. Such Amendment may be made if two-thirds of a 
full Board covcur. ‘The vote shall be by Yeas and Nays, and shall be re- 
corded on the minutes. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Calling the roll of members. 
Reading minutes of last meeting. 
Communications from Superintending Principal, or Principals. 
Presentation of Communications. 
Presentation of proposals and bids. 
Presentation of Claims. 
Reports from Standing Committees in their order, viz. : 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and School Government. 
fe Repairs. 
ae Supplies. 
" Normal School Examinations aud Census. 
. School Buildings and Furniture. 
Library. 
s Audit. 
8. Reports from Special Committees. 
g. Unfinished business. 
to. New business. . | 
The order of the above may be changed to suit the convenience of the 
Board, by the President, or by a majority vote of those present. All the 
items, however, should be named from the Chair at some stage of the even- 
ing’s proceedings. | 
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eIRULES AND REGULATIONSD> 


mao ONC TAD & Br 


GOVERNMENT * OF * THE * SOMOULS, 


soe koe tie LINE EOIN DING ke PRINCTEAALE: 


RULE I. 
SECTION I. The Male Principal who shall have been longest in the em- 
ployment of the Board of Education shall act and be known as the Superin- 
tending Principal. 


RULE II. 

SEc. 2. In addition to his duties as Principal of the school, it shall be 
his duty to collate and prepare the reports of the several Principals; also the 
different requisitions for supplies, repairs, furniture, &c., and submit the same 
in proper form to the Board of Education attheir regular meetings. He shall 
also prepare the monthly pay-roll, submitting the excuses, &c., to the Com- 
mittee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government. 


RULH III. 

SEc. 3. He shall see that the Rules and Regulations—made and provided 
by the Board of Education—for the government of the schools are observed 
and carried out, and he shall report every omission, with the circumstances 
attending the same, and the name or names of the offenders to the proper 
Committee, or to the Board of Education. 


RULE IV. 

Src. 4. He shall prepare such reports as are required by the Laws and 
Ordinances for the State, County and Municipal Authorities. He shall keep 
a record of teachers’ positions in the schools, and be prepared to give correct 
information relative to promotions, &c., to the Committee on Teachers, 
Salaries and School Government. 


he 
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Src. 5. In Primary Schools, the Superintending Principal shall prepare 
an ‘‘Official List’’ of the teachers below the rank of Principals and Vice-Prin- 
cipals. In such list the teacher having the senior appointment shall be 
placed at the head, and so on throughout, the latest assignment being lowest. 
The arrangement of this ‘‘Official List’’ shall not affect the assignment of. any 
teacher to any particular class or position in that Primary School. They may 
be placed in such class as suits the circumstances of the school or where they 
may be best fitted to teach, of which the Principal of the School shall be the 
judge. When a vacancy occurs in the lowest class in the Grammar depart- 
ment of any of the schools, the teachers in Primary Schools shall be taken 
into consideration, and if the teacher who is senior on the then existing 
‘* Official List,’’ as above, shall outrank the teacher in seniority of appointment 
in the Primary Department, she shall get the appointment. In case the 
Department contains several Primary Schools, they shall run together to 
make the above ‘‘ Official List.”’ | 


RULE V. 


Src. 6. He shali attend all meetings of the Board of Education ; of the 
Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government ; also meetings of 
such other Committees as may request him, and impart such information in 
relation to the Schools as may be required. 


RULE VI. 


Src. 7. He shall, from time to time, and as often as practicable, and at 
least once each week, visit each School and inspect the classes and advise 
teachers relative to discipline and manner of giving instruction. His instruc- 
tions to teachers in any School shall be given through the Principal of such 
School. He may, however, make such inquiries of individual teachers rela- 
tive to their work as he may deem necessary. 


RULE VII. 


SEc. 8. He shall make any temporary arrangements relative to the 
Schools, or the convenience of the teachers as emergency may require. He 
shall report such action to the proper Committee at once, or to the Board at 
its next meeting. 


RULE VIII. 


Src. 9. He may (with the advice and consent of the Committee on 
Teachers, Salaries and School Government) suspend any teacher, janitor, or 
other employee of the Board, for wilful and persistent violation of the Rules 
of the Board, or forneglect of duty. Heshall report such suspension—with a 
circumstantial and full statement of the offerce—to the Committee on 
Teachers, Salaries and School Government, or to the Board at its next 
meeting, 
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RULE IX. 
Src. Io. He shall take cognizance of any difficulty which may have 
arisen between the teachers and parents or guardians of the pupils, which the 
Principal has been unable to settle, or which he may have overlooked. He 


shall also give advice, and arbitrate where any difficulty may arise between 
teachers relative to the School government, or the instruction in the Schools. 


RULE X. 
SEc. 11. He shall report to the Board, along with the Pay-roll, the names 
of absentees during the month, the number of days absent, and the amounts 
deducted for absence, giving the aggregate for each School. 


RULE XI. 
Src. 12. He shall attend and conduct such examinations as the Rules or 
the Board of Education may require, and perform such other duties and ex- 
ercise such powers as the Board may assign to him. 


RULE XII. 

Skc. 13. Any teacher or other person aggrieved by any decision of the 
Superintending Principal may appeal in writing to the Board of Education, 
which shall finally decide upon the matter and appeal. 

SEc. 14. In the absence of the Superintending Principai, the next 
Principal longest in service shall officiate for the time being. ~ 


PRINCIPALS. 


RULE XIII. 


SEc. 15. The Principal in each School shall be a male, and shall have a 
first grade State Certificate. He shall have the general superintendence of the 
School in which he may be placed, under such Rules aiid Regulations as the 
Board of Education may from time to time adopt. He shall be dire@ly 
responsible to the Board for the proper government and good order of the 
School under his charge. He shall require teachers to cover the grade of the 
class, as to teaching the studies prescribed in the ‘‘ Course of Studies ’’ in the 
Manual. Pupils shall be examined for promotion each June in the studies 

belonging to their grade, and in no other. 

SEc. 16. During the last part of May of each year, the Grammar School 
Principals shall come together and agree upon a uniform set of questions for 
the June examinations for the various pupils to be examined in their Schools. 
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RULE XIV. 


Sec. 17. He shall furnish such information relative to his school as may 
be required by the President of the Board, the Superintending Principal, any 
of the Committees, or any member of the Board. 


RULE XV. 


Sec. 18. He shall carry out any instructions relative to his School 
which may be given by the President of the Board, the Superintending Prin- 
cipal, or the Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government. In 
case of any unlawful or unreasonable order, or in case of a conflict of 
authority, he shall report the same to the Board in writing at its next meet- 
ing, and abide by and carry out such instructions or decision as it may give. 


RULE XVI. 


SEC. I9. He shall make a report in writing, once in each month, to the 
Superintending Principal, or oftener, at such times as the above officer may 
direct, of the condition of the School, the number of teachers employed 
therein, and the number of scholars taught, or in relation to any School 
matter which may be inquired about. 


RULE XVII. 


Sec. 20. The Principals inthe Grammar Schools shall teach Mathematics 
in the first class, and shall visit the various classes in his school frequently, 
and occupy his spare time among them, and see that the studies 
prescribed by the Board are properly taught. He shall examine the Scholars 
in the different classes in-order to ascertain what advancement they are 
making, and to ascertain who should or should not be promoted. 


SEC. 21. He shall observe and record the manner in which the various 
teachers are discharging their duties; See Monitors who are undergoing 
their first year’s probation. 


SEC. 22. Report shall be made by Penieipate every July to the Board in 
writing, what per centage has been attained in each class under his-control, and 
the condition of their schools as to supplies, etc. 


RULE XVIII. 

SEC. 23. He shall receive complaints from parents or guardians, and 
by his advice and authority, if possible, arrange the same. He shall also 
receive complaints from teachers and janitors, or other employees in the ~ 
School, and shall report the same to the Superintending Principal as soon as 
convenient, and not later than one week from the date of the complaint being 
made. Any complaint of serious import shall be reported to the Committee 
on Teachers, Salaries and School Government. 
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RULE XIX. 
SEC. 24. He shall receive all supplies sent to his School, and have 


_ charge of the same, and give them out as they may be required. He shall 


keep a book account of what he receives, and to whom he gives them out, 
particularizing as to the name and quantity of each article. He shall hold 
each teacher responsible for the proper care of such books and furniture as 
may be given into his or her charge. In case of gross carelessness, he shall 
report to the Superintending Principal, or to the Committee on Teachers, 
Salaries and School Government. 


RULE XX. 


SEc. 25. He shall have charge of all the School property in his school 
during school hours, and see that it is properly cared for. He shall see that 
the Janitor and the Engineer in charge do their duty, and in case of neglect 
report to the Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government, 
immediately. 

Sec. 26. In case the Truant Officer is habitually negligent, and not avail- 
able for duty when required, the Principal shall report, as soon as possible, to 
the Chairman of the above Comuiittee. 


RULE XXI. 


SEC. 27. The Principal of each School shall.send a requisition through 
the Superintending Principal to the Board for such supplies as are needed in 
his school. 

RULE SOX. 


Src. 28. The Principal shall see that each teacher and pupil is protected 
in his or her rights while in school. He shall be respectful to the teachers 
under his charge and compel respectful conduct from the teachers toward 
himself, and toward each other. He shall see that due decorum is observed 
in the school, and not allow—as far as he knows it—any disrespectful remarks 


- in relation to the school authorities. In case any such are indulged in, per- 


sistently, he shall report the same to the Superintending Principal or the 
Board (see Sec 57, page 32.) He shall not allow any political or religious 


discusssion during school hours. 


RULE XXIII. 


SEc. 29. The Principal of each School shall keep a register of the con- 
duct of the scholars, in which shall be noted all prominent violations of the 
Rules and other gross or disgraceful conduct. This register shall be ex- 
hibited to any Committee, or to any member of the Board, or to the 
Superintending Principal, when desired. 

SEc. 30. Principals shall not take pupils from their studies to do any 
clerical or other work, neither shall they sell books or feeeee: to the 
pupils of their schools. 
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RULE XXIV. 


Src. 31. The Principals shall have discretionary power to suspend a 
scholar in case of a gross offence, but shall report the same immediately to 
the Superintending Principal. A scholar suspended by the Principal shall 
not be reinstated except upon written authority from the Committee on 
Teachers, Salaries and School Government. The Principal shall see that no 
physical punishment is administered in his school. 


RULE XXvV. 


SEC. 32. The Principal of a School shall not reprove a teacher or give 
hint or her advice relative to teaching, in the presence of the class or in the 
presence of another teacher. He shall not make remarks during school 
hours inimical or derogatory to the qualifications or (literary ability of any 
teacher employed in his or any other school in the department, except his 
opinion be asked for by a member of the Board, or the Superintending 
Principal. 

RULE XXVI. 


SEC. 33. The Principal of each School shall keep a register, in which 
shall be recorded his own and each teacher’s attendance, and when absent 
the cause thereof. A transcript from such record shall be furnished to the 
Superintending Principal at such time as he may direct, so as to be available 
in making up the pay-roll. Each Principal shall keep such records and 
registers as may be prescribed by the Rules and Regulations, and by the 
School Authorities. 


SEC. 34. In case a Principal desires, occasionally, to visit other schools 
and notice methods of teaching, he may be excused for the day, by the 
President of the Board or by a member of the Committee on Teachers, 
Salaries and School Government. He shall report the result of his visit 
and his impressions of the school visited, to the Board in writing. The 

uperintending Principal shall be notified of his absence, prior to leaving his 
school. 

SEC. 35. In case any class runs down below twenty, report of the same 
shall be made by the Principal to the Board of Education, which may dis- 
continue the class and discharge or transfer the teacher as they may think for 
the best interests of the school. No Principal shall change grades or class 
arrangements in the schools without authority from the Board. For such 
offence he will become liable to dismissal. 


RULE XXVII. 


SEC. 36. During the last week in June, each Principal shall make on 
the regular blanks a correct inventory of all books and stationery belonging 
to the school, and a classification of their condition—whether new, good, half 
worn, or useless—also an inventory of all movable or personal property in the 
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school, with a brief statement of its pattern and condition. Before the 
‘Summer vacation, he shall see that all moveable’ proverty in his school is 
properly stored and secured. The above inventory shall be sent to the 
Board. 7 

RULE XXVIII. 

SEC. 37:. Whenever any pupil on leaving school shall neglect or refuse 

‘to return books, or other school property which may have been placed in his 
or her possession by a teacher, the Principal shall write to or call upon the 
' parent or guardian and request the return of the same, and in case of neglect 
or refusal to pay for such property, he shall inform the Board in writing at 
its next meeting. 

RULE XXIxX. 

SEc. 38. In all cases where books or other property have been unreason- 
ably damaged, the Principal shall demand payment from the parent or 
guardian for thesame. He shall keep a book account of such receipts, and 
at the end of each month report the same to the Superintending Principal, 
paying over the money and taking his receipt for the amount. The Superin- 
tending Principal shall, each month, make report and pay the money over to 
the Treasurer of the Board, a record of which shall be noted on the minutes. 


RULE ».O.O.E 


SEc. 39. The Principal shall, as far as practicable, conduct the opening 
exercises, and shall enforce order and decorum during the same. Incase any 
_ Special Teacher comes into charge of a class, the Principal shall assist in 
‘enforcing order, in, case a disposition to take advantage of a change of teacher 


‘is manifested. 


RULE XXXII. 


Src. 40. It shall be the duty of Principals to promptly report each 
morning the names of all absentee teachers in their respective schools to the 
Superintending Principal, who, upon receipt of the same, shall immediately 
assign monitors to fill such vacancies. 


RULE XXXII. 


Src. 41. All official communications from Grammar Schools shall be 
signed by the Principal—in his absence, by the Acting Principal. 

Src. 42. Itshall be the duty. of the Principal of each school, once a week, if 
practicable, to cause an alarm to be sounded, at a time previously unannounced 
to teachers or scholars, provided, that such alarm shall be.giveniat such a 
time as will cause the least interruption to the studies in:the different depart- 
ments. When. the alarm is heard, teaching sHall ceaseinstanitly, the scholars 
shall hasten to make their exit in the'tsual Gnarinér; or as the Principal may 
direct. The teachers shall post themselves down the stairway and cause the 
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line to pass out as rapidly as possible and in good order. Should a scholar 
stumble or fall, the teacher nearest such scholar shall cause the line to halt 
until order is restored. The Principals will note the time consumed in 
making each exit. 


They shall report the result of each fire drill to the Superintending 
Principal, who shall each month report the same to the Board in a con- 
densed form. 


VIGCH-PRLN Cle Adis 


RULE XXXIII. 


SEc. 43. Each Grammar School shall have a first and second Vice- 
Principal. The first Vice-Principal shall teach the first class, except 
Mathematics (which shall be taught by the Principal); when not teaching, 
she shall assist the Principal in any clerical work relating to the schools 
to which the Principal may assign her. 


RULE XXXIV. 

SEC. 44. Incase the Principal is absent, the first Vice-Principal shall as- 
sume and perform his duties for the time being, under the same Rules and 
Regulations made and provided for the Principal. In case both the Princi- 
pal and first Vice-Principal are absent, the next senior teacher shall officiate. 


RULE XXXV. 


SEC. 45. The second Vice-Principal shall have charge of the Primary 
Department and teach the lowest class therein, which shall be a mixed class. 
She shall receive not less than $600 per annum. Sheshall be particular as to 
the care of the children—especially in cold or wet weather, when she shall 
see to it, that their wraps and covers are adjusted before their departure. 


RULE XXXVI. 


Src. 46. The first and second Vice-Principals shall take charge of the 
opening exercises on the floor where the Principal is not present; they shall 
also see that dismissals are properly conducted. They shall receive instruc- 
tions from and obey the Principals in all matters relating to school govern- 


ment. 
TRAC ELB INS: 


RULE XXXVII. 
SEc. 47. The teachers shall perform their duties subject to the authority 
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of the Principals, or the Vice-Principals while they are acting as such. 
They shall endeavor to discipline and manage their classes so as to avoid the 
necessity of reporting to the Principal for the punishment of their pupils. 


Src. 48. Teachers hereafter appointed must reside in the city at the 
time of their appointment, and continue to reside in the city during their term of 
service as teachers. 

RULE XXXVIII. 

SEc. 49. Any teacher absent from duty shall report promptly to the 

Principal, stating in writing the cause of absence and its probable duration. 


RULE XXXIX. 


SEc. 50. Teachers are required to report to the Principals of their re- 
spective schools, at his desk, every session of the school, at. 8:40 A. M., and 
12:50 P. M.; they shall immediately go to their respective class-rooms, and no 
teacher shall leave the school before the duties of the day are completed (ex- 
cept in cases of sickness, or between the morning and afternoon sessions). For 
the first dereliction they shall be reprimanded by the Principal; for the second 
and all subsequent offences, they shall be dealt with as provided for absentees. 

SEc. 51. As vacancies occur, teachers shall be promoted according to 
seniority of appointment in that school, subject to the provisions of Sec. 5, 
Rule 4 (Rules and Regulations). Teachers shall not be promoted to 
a higher grade than their certificate entitles them to. 


RULE XI. 

SEc. 52. Teachers shall not be permitted to engage in any other than 
the legitimate business of the school during school hours. Neither shall they 
be permitted to visit each other’s class-rooms, except in cases of absolute ne~ 
cessity. If temporarily absent from the class, it shall be left in charge of a 
monitor. 

SEC. 53. In case any teacher proves unsuccessful in imparting instruc- 
tion to pupils, he or she shall be dismissed. This shall be done only after 
the faéts are conclusively established. 


RULE XLI. 


Sec. 54. Teachers shall be responsible for the proper and econom- 
ical use of the books and stationery furnished by the school department to 
their classes, and shall make a report upon the same to the Prineipal as often 
as may be required. Any loss or mutilation of books or furniture shall be 
reported at once. 

RULE XLII. 

SEC. 55. Each teacher shall keep a book entitled ‘‘Record of Punish- 
ment.’? Whenever a teacher shall report a pupil to the Principal for disci- 
pline, such teacher shail enter in this book the name of the pupil, and the 
date and description of the offence for which the pupil was’ reported. The 
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Principal shall complete the record by specifying the disposition made of 
the case. 
: RULE XLII. 

SEC. 56. After dismissing the school, and as soon as practicable, teachers 
must leave the building. This rule is not to be construed as prohibiting 
teachers from remaining in their class-roomis to finish any business pertaining 
to teaching their classes. In no.case shall teachers remain longer than one 
hour after the dismissal of their classes, excépt by permission of the 
Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government. 


RULE XLIV. 

SEc. 57. Teachers shall not engage in conversation with others, during 
the opening exercises, or at any time when classes are assembled. All shall 
devote themselves to the maintenance of good order. Any. teacher acting in 
an indecorous or disorderly manner during sessions of the school, at teachers’ 
meetings, or in any other place where they may aSsemble on school business, 
on report of the Principal, shall be reprimanded by the Committee on Teach- 
ers, Salaries and School Government, and if the offence is continued or re- 
peated, he or she may be suspended or dismissed by the Board (see Sec. 28, p 27). 


RULE XLV. 


SEC. 58. ‘Teachers shall not permit pupils to reniairi in the school- 
house or yard, unless in charge of some teacher, and such teacher shall re- 
main in the room or yard with them and not allow them to enter other class- 
rooms. No home work shail be given to pupils, except it be something, the 
principle of which has been previously explained to them. ‘Teachers shall 
assist, where they can, in keeping order in the school as well as in their own 
classes. 

RULE XLVI. 

SEc. 59. Teachers shall in no case inflict corporal punishment, nor 
shall any scholar be confined in closets or other dark places for any offence; 
they shall report any case which they may think requires punishment to the 
Principal of the school (see Sec. 61, page 32; also Sec. 31, page 28). 


RULE XLVII. 


SEG. 60. In all cases where parents or guardians are dissatisfied or come 
to the school to complain, they shall be referred to the Principal of the school. 
Teachers shall not on such occasions enter into any discussion with such 
parent or guardian, except the Principal is present and requests them to 
explain. ‘ 

RULE XULVIII. 

SEc. 61. Teachers shall not in the presence of the class indulge in slang 
phrases, neither shall they indulge in manifestations of bad temper. All 
pupils must be treated with respect and proper consideration. Teachers must 
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be judicious in enforcing discipline, and not resort to violent or cruel 
methods (see Sec. 59, page 32; also Sec. 31, page 28). 


RULE XLIX. 


SEc. 62. Teachers shall not suspend a pupil, nor send one out 
for any purpose whatever, without the consent of the Principal. Neither 
shall they suggest or patronize the getting up of contributions or presents 
for any purpose, unless by permission of the Board. Teachers are not to 
consider their duties suspended when any Special Teacher enters their classes— 
they must assist and further such work as much as they can. 


RULE L. 
SkEc. 63. Teachers must keep all records required by the rules of the 
school department, but must not so employ the time set apart for teaching 
duties. They must also attend Normal School and Teachers’ meetings, unless 
excused by the rules or by having permission from the President or’a member 
of the Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government. * 
In case of irregularity in the attendance of any pupil, the teacher shall 
ascertain the cause and report the same to the Principal. 


“MONITORS 


RULE LI. 


SEc. 64. Appointments as Teachers must be made from among those 
who have been placed on the “‘Gfficial Monitor’s’’ List, preference always 
being given to the one standing highest on the list. Any former teachers who 
wish to be re-engaged shall apply to the Board, and if their record was good 
when leaving, and still remains good, they shall be assigned as a teachers of 
the lowest grade, when their turn comes at the foot of the then current Mon- 
itor’s list.. The year of probation shail not be required from them. 3 


RULE LII. 


SEC. 65. Monitors who are on the roll and unassigned, may, if they 
desire to fill a teacher’s place when such is vacant, report to the Superintending 
Principal daily at 8:45 o’clock A. M. He shall assign them to the vacancies 
in the order in which their names stand upon the official ‘‘ Monitors’ List’’ (see 
Sec. 145, p. 46), and no Monitor shall receive pay for teaching unless assigned 
by the Superintending Principal. In cases where teachers are expected to be 
absent for a week or more, such vacancies shall be filled by the monitor, who is 
Senior upon the list. A monitor shall not lose her place on the list by working 
for outside parties. If she declines to assume her duties when her proper turn 
for assignment comes, she must take her place at the end of the then existing 
list and again wait her turn. 
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RULE LIIlI. 

Src. 66. Monitors’ Salary (when unassigned and for filling vacancies} 
shall be one dollar per diem for actual work performed, after being assigned 
to regular class duties they shall receive for the first year $25 permonth, after- 
wards they shall receive the lowest Teacher’s Salary. In all cases where they 
have been temporarily assigned, if such temporary assignment immediately 
precedes and adjoins their permanent assignment as monitors, they shall have 
credit for such time as a part of their year’s probation. 

Sec. 67. Temporary Monitors shall not be entitled to salary during 
vacation or holidays. 

RULE LIV. 

SEc. 68. Monitors shall be governed by the same Rules and Regulations, 
regarding order and the conduct of their classes, as are made and provided 
for regular teachers. In case any Monitor during the year’s probation, 
should manifest marked unfitness and lack of teaching aptitude, the Board 
shall—when convinced of this—dismiss him or her immediately and drop 
the name from the roil. 


ABSENCE FROM DUTY. EG. 


RULE LV. 
SEC. 69. In case of serious sickness, of long continuance, a teacher may 
be excused by the Board for a certain term (without pay). 


Src. 70. In case of sickness for a brief period—not more than one week, 
a teacher may be excused for one day at that particular time, by presenting a 
physician’s certificate, before the pay-rollis made up for that month. * For all 
succeeding days’ of that same period, one dollar per day shall be deducted. 
Not more than two days in any one month can be remitted undey this rule. 


SEC. 71. In case any teacher remains absent for one month, ot more, 
without a permit from the proper authorities, the place shall be considered 
vacant, and be filled in the usual manner. On any absence without a permit, 
the pay shall be suspended. 


SEC. 72. In case of adeath in a teacher’s family, where he or she resides, 
three days leave of absence, without deduction of pay may be allowed; If the 
death is that of a near relative or friend, the Committee on ‘Teachers, 
Salaries and School Government shall have power to use a judicious discretion 
in excusing teachers. The above principles shall apply to all employees as 
well as to teachers. 


SEC 73. In case of absence from teachers’ meetings without a formal 
permit from the President of the Board, or from a member of the Committee 
on Teachers, Salaries and School Government, one dollar for each absence 
shall be deducted, which shall go to the fund for paying the expenses of the 
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teachers’ meetings. Habitual and continued delinquency shall be treated as 
a serious breach of discipline, which may involve dismissal. 


SEc. 74. In case a pupil of the Normal School, after a formal entry, is 
absent from the sessions, without permission from a member of the Committee, 
a fine of fifty cents for each time absent shall be imposed, and at once col- 
lected by the Principal in charge. If not paid within a reasonable time, the 
name shall be dropped from the roll, and the pupil not permitted to enjoy the 
privileges of the Normal School until it is either paid, or the fine remitted by_ 
the Board. Absence caused by sickness shali be excused. 

SEc. 75. In case of the lateness of teachers at the opening of the school 
sessions, the Principal in charge shall reprimand and caution the delinquent. 
If the same course is persisted in, aud the warning not heeded, the Principal 
shall report to the Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government, 
giving full details. After deliberating thereon, the Committee may recommend 
to the Board for adoption a course of discipline, which may involve fine, sus- 
peusion, or dismissal, as they may think the case on its merits deserves. 


SEc. 76. In case of the absence of a Principal for a short time without 
any permit, the Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government 
may treat the case as its merits require or suggest, in case any discipline (in 
their opinion) may be required, the course thought best by the Committee, 
may be recommended to the Board in writing. In case of short periods of 
sickness, the Committee may deal with the matter as a judicious discretion 
may suggest. In cases where the absence is more than two days, for sickness, 
the Comuuittee shall report to the Board, and ask for directions and authority 
to deal with the matter in such manner as the Board may determine. 


SEC. 77. In case a Janitor or Hngineer wants to be absent, the President 
or a member of the Committee on Teachers, Salaries-and School Government 
may excuse him for one day; he‘must furnish a competent substitute, such 
substitute to be approved by a member of the Commnittee, or by the Principal 
of the school. In cases of sickness they may be excused by furnishing the 
Committee with a. physician’s certificate; provided, that more than two days 
shall not be allowed in any one month. If sick for a longer term than two 
days, they shall furnish a competent substitute, whom they shall pay (see Sec. 
122, page 41). 

SEc. 78. In case any employee is prevented by the provisions of the law, 
or the Regulations or Rules of the Board from doing duty in School on 


account of a contagious disease being in his or her residence, no pay shall be 
deducted for such absence; provided always, that the fa¢ts are certified to the 


- Board or Committee, by a physician’s certificate. 


SEc. 79. All permits for absence must be made out on a proper form, 
and signed, and be filed with the Principal, or party in icy ia before the 
fine for the delinquency can be remitted. 
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OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


RULE LVI. 


SEc. 80. The opening and closing of the Schools* shial! bet condnded by 
the Principals and Vice-Principals. The Principal shail officiate on the floor 
on which the senior grammar classes are located, the first Vice-Principal on 
the floor on which the junior grammiar classes are placed, and;the.second 
Vice-Principal in the Primary Departnient. - For: satisfaétory reasons the 
Principal may temporarily’ charige places with the Vice-Principals. 


RULE LVIL 


SEc. 81. The opening exercises of each acpalineat shall dolintat of the 
reading of a chapter out of the Bible, (no comments to be made), and repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. During the above exercises the doors shall be kept 
closed, perfect quiet and good order shall be observed. 


RULE LVIII. 


SEc. 82. The opening exercises shall close at 9:15 A. M., and classes at 
that time shall repair to their respective rooms, accompanied by their teach- 
ers, unless permission be given to remain longer by the Principal or by a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. 


RULE LIX. 


SkEc. 83. No pupil shall be detained in the School between the hours of 
12M. andi P. M., except in cases of half day sessions. 


RULE LX. 


Src. 84. The Principals shall keepa record of the time when teachers 
arrive and leave their classes. 


RULE LXI. 

SEc. 85. The Schools shall be dismissed according to the “following 
formula: 

For the Primary Departments—tThe first bell shall bitin at 11:30 
A. M. and at 2:30 P. M. for discontinuing the class exercises. Five minutes 
shall be allowed for preparing to’ dismiss; at the end of the five minutes the 
second bell shall sound, when the classes shall leave the rooms and the build- 
ing in an orderly manner. 


Sec. 86. For the Grammar Departments—The same order and 
method shall be observed as above, except that the time for the first bell to 
sound shall be 11:45 A. M. and 2.55 P. M., and the second bell five minutes later. 


SEc. 87. Principals are required to see that the above time and arrange- 
ments are strictly carried out (see Sec. 165, page 50). 
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RULE LXII. 

SEC. 88. The High School shall be separate from and independent of 
the Grammar Schools. The Principal and assistant Teachers shall be subject 
to the same general Rules and Regulations which apply to other Principals and 
teachers. The same formalities as to opening and closing exercises shall be 


observed. 
BRU ED Le 


SEc. 89. The High School shall be under the direction and control of a 
Male Principal, who shall personally teach Algebra, Natural Philosophy 
Book-keeping, Geometry, and Trigonometry. These studies shall not be 
taught by any other teacher except in cases where the Principal is necessarily 
absent or otherwise temporarily employed. 


RULE LXIV. 

SEC. 90. The High School shall consist of three classes, viz.: A first, 
second, and third class. The latter shall be divided into A and B divisions. 
The neccessity for any different arrangement in these classes or divisions shall 
be decided by the Board of Education. The studies pursued in each class 
shall be those laid down in the Manual as ‘‘The Course of Studies for the 
High School.” 

RULE LXV. 

SEc. 91. The tuition in the High School shall be a three years’ course. 
None of the studies laid down in the curriculum shall be elective. Pupils 
entering the High School—if they remain during the whole term—are required 
to go through the whole course. 


RULE LXVI. 

SEc. 92. Pupils for admission to the High School shall be proficient in 
the following studies: 

Arithemetic—Through the general business rules, including percentage; 
interest, simple and compound; discount, true and bank; stocks; fire insur- 
ance; proportion; partnership. 

Grammar—Parts of speech, with their properties and simple analysis of 
sentences, 

History of the United States—It is expected that the pupils shall 
have a good full acquaintance with the entire subject as presented in our 
school histories. 

Spelling—A list of ordinary words selected from books in use in our 
schools. 
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eRe cathy stone knowledge of the entire subject; also a proficiency 
in all the Grammar grade studies. 
GERMAN. 
Pupils intending to enter the High School shall know the names in 
German of objects found at home and in school; such as furniture, clothing, 
part of house; also names of familiar plants and animals. 


RULE LXVIL. 

SEC. 93. The Principals of the Grammar Schools shall certify to the 
Principal of the High School such names as are qualified by the above 
standard to enter the High School. The Principal of the High School shall 
receive them. In case they are found unfit—after a reasonable trial—the 
Principal of the High School shall so notify the Superintending Principal, 
who shall return them to the Grammar School from which they have 
graduated. He may—for what he and the Committee on Teachers, Salaries 
and School Government consider good reasons—send them to anollice 


Grammar School. 
RULE LXVIII. 


SEC. 94. Incase of pupils, not residing in Hoboken, presenting them- 
selves for admission to the High School, they may be admitted, after an 
examination by the Superintending Principal. If found deficient for entrance 
to the lowest division of the High School, they shall be sent to a Grammar 
School in the same manner as provided for others who prove unfitted, provided 
always that said pupil shall pay, in advance to the Superintending Principal, 
five dollars per annum (for book and stationery expenses). (See Rule 94, Sec 
156, page 48). The Principal of the High School shall see that non-resident 
pupils pay their tuition fees. ‘The admission of new non-resident pupils shall 
be reported immediately to the Superintending Principal, giving residence 


and date of admission. 
RULE LXIX. 


SEC. 95. The time for commencing the High School terms shall be the 
first school day in September—immediately after the Summer vacation. 
Principals shall send to the Superintending Principal, and he shall at once 
forward to the Principal of the High School, certificates naming those who 
are fitted by proficiency in the Grammar grade studies, etc., for admission to 
the High School not later than the last week of June of each year. Ali the 
names of those who are fitted shall be sent, whether the pupils intend to take 
the High School course or not. The above arrangement shall not preclude 


any pupil from entering throughout the year, provided always, that the 
proficiency of the applicant is such that he or she can fall into that part of the 
regular grade which is in use in the lowest division of the High School at the 
time he or she applies. The Principal of the High School will determine this 
point. The names of those who enter the High School shall be sent to the 
Board in the form of a report by the Superintending Principal, which shall be 
printed in the minutes. 
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RULE LXX. 


SEc. 96. During the three years’ course, the Principal of the High 
School shall see that there is thoroughness in the teaching, and and any 
pupil who is unfit shall not be promoted into the next higher class until the 
Principal is convinced that he or she has a. thorough proficiency in the lower 
grade. 

RULE LXXI.’ 

SEC. 97. The annual examinations in the several classes shall take place 
in June of each year, and shall embrace the studies for each, relatively, as 
laid down in the ‘‘ Course of Studies’’ for the High School. 


SEc. 98. The Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government 
shall condu¢t the examination, assisted by the Superintending Principal, the 
Principal of the High School, and the Vice-Principal of the High School. The 
questions shall be prepared by the Superintending Principal, and by the 
Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government, and shall not be 
exposed for any purpose or under any pretence whatever until presented:on 
the day of examination. 

RULE LXXII. 

SEC. 99. There shall be required for graduation a general average of 
eighty per cent.—the maximum being one hundred. Any pupil falling below 
fifty per cent. in any study shall not be graduated. German shall not be 
considered or counted as a test study in making up the general averages 
Every graduate of the High School shali be entitled to a suitable diploma, to 
be furnished without delay, signed by the President and Clerk of the Board, 
the Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government, the Superin- 
tending Principal and the Principal of the HighSchool. (SeeSec. 146, page 46). 


RULE LXXIIL 


SEC. 100. The Principal of the High School may promote pupils from 
oue division to another any time during the year when he thinks their pro- 


ficiency will warrant it, but never for any other reason. 


RULE LXXIV. 


SEC. 101. The Teachers of the High School shall keep any records 
or registers required by the Rules or Regulations. They shall assist the 
Principal in any school duties which he may assign to them. The Ger- 
man and Drawing Teachers shall assist at the examination in their particular 
branches. ‘They shall also conform to the arrangements of the High Schoor 
and be under the general direction of the Principal of the High School while 
there. 


SkEc. 102. High School ‘‘Commencements’’ shall be held. under the 
direction of the Board of Education. 
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JANITORS AND ENGINEERS. 


RULE LXXV. 


SEC. 103. Janitors must reside in the city, near the school which they 
may have charge of. When they change their residence they must at once 
notify the Principal and the Board. 


SEc. 104. The Janitors or Engineers in charge must have the fires in the 
stoves or furnaces of the different buildings lighted a sufficient length of time 
before school time in the morning to have the rooms comfortable and suffici- 
ently warm for the reception of pupils by or before 8 o’clock A. M. 


RULE LXXVI. 


Skc. 105. Before leaving the building, the Janitor shall see that all the 
windows and doors are closed and made secure, the fires safe, and the gas 
turned off from the meters (should there be any in the building). 


RULE LXXVII. 


SEc. 106. Janitor must not admit any improper persons whatsoever 
into the school buildings or yards at any time. 


SEc. 107. Janitors or other employees must not, under any pretence 
whatever, sell or dispose of any school property, without permission being 
first obtained from the Board. 


RULE LXXVIII. 


Src. 108. In the Winter season, and at such other times as may be neces- 
sary, sufficient fuel must be kept in a proper place in the different depart- 
ments, to prevent (in his.absence) the fires from going out. He must notify 
the Principal in case his fuel is becoming exhausted. 


RULE LXXIX. 


SEC. 109. TheJanitors must keep the yards and water-closets, at all times 
perfectly clean, by a free and frequent use of water, and empty the sinks once 
each day; scrub the floors of all the entries, passages, stairways and floors in 
all of the rooms occupied for school purposes; dust the side walls, blinds and 
cornices, and wash the windows at least every month; he shall cause all the 
snow which may fall on the sidewalk in front of the school or on the roof, to 
be removed at his own expense, to the carriage way in the street, before 
eight o’clock in the morning of every school day, and, in all cases, within 
twenty-four hours after the storm shall have ceased; and the passages to the 
privies must be kept clear from snow at all times. 
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RULE L XXX. 

Sze. 110. In the Winter season, the Janitor is required to clear the yards 
of snow, as soon as possible after it has ceased falling, and to keep the play 
grounds as clean and dry as circumstances will permit. During stormy 
weather, the Janitor shall see that the entrance doors are open, not later (in 
the morning) than 8 o’clock. Pupils shall not, in stormy weather, be com- 
pelled to wait outside, but shall be admitted to the school building. 


RULE LXXXI. 

SEc. 111. The Janitor must also keep the desks and seats in the different 
departments, as far as possible, perfectly free from dust; and he must devote 
all his time during school hours to attending to and seeing if anything is 
necessary to be done for the general interest of the teachers, scholars and the 
schools, and promptly obey all proper directions of the Principals. 


RULE LXXXII. 


SEC. 112. The Janitors shall have charge of the School buildings and 
premises during vacation, and shall have care of all fuel, and of storing the 
same, and shall keep an account of such storing, and report to the Board. 
No Janitor, absent without permission during school sessions, shall be paid 
for the day’s service, unless such absence shall be excused, as provided in Sec. 
77, Rule 55 (Rules and Regulations). 


RULE LXXXIII. 

SEC. 113. The Engineer shall attend to the heating of the school and 
see that the heating apparatus is kept in good repair and the boiler clean; he 
shall report to the Principal or the Coinmittee on Repairs any wearing out or 
deficiency in the boiler, pipes or radiators; he shall do the necessary screening . 
of coal and remove all the ashes and dirt accumulating in his department to 


such convenient place for the same in the yard or street as the Committee on 
Teachers, Salaries and School Government may direct. At the end of the 
Winter term, he shall do what is known in the trade as ‘“‘laying up the boiier.’’ 
Everything shall be cleaned and oiled where necessary. He shall not be 
paid extra for any time he may remain during the night, but he shall remain 
in case it is necessary to secure a proper degree of heat in the school during 
the nextday. Heshall not under any circumstances carry more than forty 
pounds of steam, as marked upon the gauge. He shall also see that his steam 
gauge is registering truly. He shall see that the building is heated when 
any meeting is held. 
RULE LXXXIV. 

Sec. 114. ‘The Principal of each school is required to see that these rules 
are not violated by the Janitor or Engineers, and he shail report any delin- 
quency on the part of such Janitors or Engineers immediately, to the Com- 

mittee on Teachers, Salaries and School Government. 


RULE LXXXV.° 


SEC. 115. Any violation of the foregoing rules by the Janitor or Engin- 
-eers will subject them to a prompt dismissal by the Board of Education. 
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SCHOLARS. 


RULE LXXXVI. 


SEc. 116. All pupils enjoying school privileges are required to be subject 
to the discipline of the schools, and to obey their Principals and teachers. No 
pupil shall have the right to elect what rule or rules he or she will obey or 
what not. A refusal to obey will be considered proper cause for suspension 
or expulsion, as the Board may determine. 


SEC. 117. Any scholar absent at the opening of the school, without ex- 
cuse, inattentive to studies while in school, or in any manner disorderly, shall 
be liable to such discipline as the Board may determine: and should any 
scholar be constantly irregular in his or her attendance, it shall be the duty 
of the Principal to notify the parents that if said scholar does not regularly 
attend the school his or her books will be required and the scholar dismissed. 


RULE LXXXVII. 


Src. 118. All excuses for absence or late attendance, or any other 
request from the parents, or guardians must be rendered in writing. 


RULE LXXXVIII. 


SEc. 119. No scholar shall be admitted into the schools after 9.30 A. M. 
and 1.30 P. M, unless by permission of the Principal. 


RULE LXXXIX. 

SEc. I20. Pupils who have once been supplied with books will be re- 
quired by the Principal to replace or pay for them in case of loss or un- 
necessary injury. 

RULE XC. 


Sec. 121. Pupils who shall wilfully deface or injure the furniture, shall 
for the first offence, be compelled to forfeit the damage; for the second offence, 
they shall be summarily dismissed. The same rules to apply in all other 
cases, such as writing on fences or in water closets, or in any way defacing 
the building. 

RULE XCI. 


SEC. 122. Pupils are required to keep the books, loaned to them for use 
in school, or at home, properly covered; and all who fail to do this, after due 
notice, shall have such books as remain uncovered, taken from them by their 
teachers, who shall retain them until the defaulting party agrees to comply 
with the requirements. 

RULE XCII. 


Sc. 123. When a pupil has been absent more than five consecutive 
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days, for any cause, his or her name shall be stricken from the register at the 
end of that time; the absence however, shall be recorded while the name 
remains on the roll. Suchscholar may re-enter school at any time, subject to 
the Rules. 
RULE XCIII. 
SEC. 124. Regular pupils, whose names have been enrolled, but who are 
not present on the first day after vacation, shall not be marked as absent. 


RULE XCIV. 


SEC. 125. For the purpose of obtaining the average attendance, a record 
shall be kept of the number of pupils present at each morning and each after- 
noon session. ‘The sum of such numbers during any week or other specified 
period of time, divided by the number of sessions during that time, shall be 
considered the average attendance. No allowance is to be made for stormy 
days, but the attendance at every session must invariably be taken into 
account when calculating the average attendance. 


RULE XCV. 
SEc. 126. No pupil shall be considered present at any session unless he 
or she shall have been present at least one-halfof the session. All pupils 
who enter the school after 9 or 1 o’clock, shall be considered late. 


NORMAL SCHOOL._GRADUATIONS. | 
RUBEAXGCVI: 


SEc. 127. The Board of Education shall maintain a Normal School for 
the benefit of young teachers, and such as purpose to become teachers in the 
Public Schools of Hoboken. ‘The Board shall from time to time make Rules 
and Regulations for its management, and appoint such Teachers as circum- 
stances and the number of pupils may require. 

Src. 128. The sessions of the Normal School shall be held on the fore- 
noon of each Saturday (except during vacation), from g to 12 o’clock. 


RULE XCVII. 


SkEc. 129. All teachers below the grade of Principal, who have not 
already graduated, shall be required to attend Normal School. All teachers 
must attend at least two years, unless excused by the Board, which shall be 
done only for good and sufficient reason, and shall be passed by a two-third 
vote of a full Board. 

RULE XCVIII. 

SEc. 130. Persons who desire admission into the Normal School and 
who are candidates for the position of teachers in the Hoboken Schools, may 
be admitted to its privileges by undergoing an examination, which shall 
show that they are proficient in Geography, Arithmetic, to and through the 
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principles, definitions, parsing and analysis of sentences of English Com- 
position. They shall also be familiar with all the Grammar Grade studies. 


SEC. 131. Pupils attending the High School shail not be eligible to 
attend Normal School at the same time. 


RULE XCIX. 


Ske. 132. The examinations for admission to the Normal School shall 
be held on the last Saturday of April and October of each year; they shall be 
held under the direction of the Normal School Examination Committee, and 
shall be conducted hy the teachers of the Normal School and the Superin- 
tending Principal. The Committee and Examiners shall be the judges of the 
fitness of pupils for admission. They shall make a report to the Board as to 
the result of the examinations. 


SEc. 133. Special examination for admission may be held by direction 
of the Board. High School Graduates shall not be required to go through 
this examination for admission to the Normal School. 


RULE C. 

SEc. 134. ‘The division of the pupils into classes and the studies to be 
pursued in each class, and what each teacher shall teach, shall be determined 
_by the Committee on Normal School. The teaching shall, relate more to 
inethods of teaching than to the technical branches, which pupils are supposed 
to, and should have acquired elsewhere. 


SEC. 135. The Principal shall be responsible for the proper conducting 
of the Normal School; he shall keep a record of the attendance of both 
pupils and teachers; he shall see that proper care is taken of books and sta- 
tionery used in the Normal School; he shall report monthly to the Board, 
the attendance and status of the school. 


RULE UGE: 


SEc. 136. Examinations for graduations shall be held on thé second 
Saturday in October, and be continued until completed, or at such other 
times as the Board may direct. ‘These examinations shall be held under the 
direction of the Committee on Normal School Examination. The Superintend- 
ing Principal, with such assistants as he may designate, shall conduct the 
examinations. ‘The teachers of the High School, or the Normal School, shall 
assist in marking the papers if so required by the Superintending Principals 
and with the approval of the Normal School Examination Committee. 


Skee. 137. The pupils shall be examined in Arithmetic, Orthography, 
Grammar, Theory and Practice of Teaching, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Book-keeping, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, English Composi- 
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tion, Algebra, History of Pedagogy, Constitution of the United States, and 
School Law of New Jersey. On the first four studies, named above, a special 
average of seventy-five will be required. On the general average, which will 
embrace all the above studies, an average of eighty will be required, rating on 
a scale of 100. Any pupil who is lower than seventy on any one study will 
not be graduated. he averages will be found by adding all the per centages 
of such studies together, and dividing the sum by the whole number—special 
or general average, as the case may be. German shall not be made a test 
study in making up the general average for graduation. 


RULE CII. 


SEc. 138. All questions for Normal School Examination for graduations 
shall be printed on a copygram, under the supervision of the Superintending 
Principal, and the Cominittee on Normal School Exaniination. They shall be 
struck off on the evening preceding the examination, in the Board-room, with 
the doors locked, and no one present but those engaged in doing the work. 
After being struck off, they shall be locked in the safe in the Board-room 
until used. The Superintending Principal shall see to it, that no one but the 
Committee and the Examiners shall see them until they are used at the 
examination. He shall permit no one to take away a copy of any part of the 
questions prior to their use; if such is done, any one concerned seeing it, are 
required to report to the Board at once, giving the details. 


SEC. 139. The questions shall be of the same grade, as regards difficulty, 
Ss. P 
as those used at the County examinations. 


RULE CIil. 


SEc. 140. No Normal School pupil shall be graduated who is not 18 
years of age, neither shall any one be appointed as a teacher who has not 
attended Normal School. 


RULE CIV. 


SEC. 141. When the examinations are completed, a record of the per 
centages attained in each study shall be made in a Record-Book kept for that 
purpose. The Committee in charge shall report to the Board, (as soon as 
convenient), the result of the examinations, assigning the one with the 
highest per centage on the general average to the first place on the list, and 
so on thoughout, the highest per centage having the highest place on the 
list. Any one who fails and desires a re-examination in special studies, will 
_ apply to the Board, who may grant the same, if good reason is shown why 
it should be done. ‘The privilege shall be granted only, when two-thirds of 
a full Board votes in its favor. In case the pupil graduates after a re-exam- 
ination he orsheshall goto the lower end of the list, immediately after the lowest 
who did not fail. Teachers who have left the department with a good record, 
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and desire to return, after application to the Board, shall be put on the ‘‘ Offi- 
cial List’’ after the above. 


RULE CV. 


SEc. 142. All pupils who succeed at the above examination shall receive 
an engrossed Diploma, on which shall be affixed the official seal of the School 
Department; it shall be signed by the President and Clerk of the Board, by 
the Committee on Normal School Examination, the Superintending Principal 
and Board of Examiners. 


SEC. 143. The Board shall only grant Diplomas to those who graduate 
as above, and who correspond to those receiving first grade certificates from 
the County Board of Examiners, lower grades shall not be granted or consid- 
ered. All those who have graduated as above provided for, shall be exempt 
from further examniation unless the Board of Education considers that there 
is a special necessity for it. 


SEC. 144. The Board may annul any Diploma issued by it, any time 
it sees good reason for doing so. 


RULE CVI. 


SEC. 145. Appointment as monitresses shall be made from among those 
who have graduated from the Normal School. In assigning monitresses, the 
Superintending Principal shall give the first chance to the highest on the list 
who may be available or disengaged. (See SEc. 65, page 33.) 


Src. 146. In case no Normal School graduates are available for tempor- 
ary teaching, the Superintending Principal shall fall back upon graduates of 
the High School, taking the one first, who has graduated with the highest 
per centage. 


TEACHERS MEETINGS. 


RULE CVII. 


Skc. 147. All teachers and monitors shall be required to attend Monthly 
Meetings, at School Building No. 4, on the second Wednesday of each school 
month, commencing at 3:30 P. M., and continuing in session two hours. 

These meetings shall be held for the purpose of discussing subjects 
belonging to the teachers’ profession, and for mutual improvement in the art 
of teaching and the management of schools and classes. 


SEc. 148. The Superintending Principal shall preside at these meetings. 
He shall see that good order is maintained; he shall report persistent viola- 
tions of the same to the Committee on Teachers, Salaries and School Gov- 
ernment, who shall take the necessary steps to preserve discipline. 
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NIGH SehOOLS: 


RULE CVIII. 


SEC. 149. When Night Schools are established, they shall commence the 
first Monday in November, and end the last Friday in February. ‘They shall 
be opened punctually at 7 o’clock and close at 9 o’clock P. M., having a two 
hours’ session. 

RULE CIX. 

SEC. 150. The pupils shall be recommended by a parent or guardian. If 
neither exists, then a certificate from some responsible citizen will be received. 
A card of admission will be issued to pupils who are received; such card must be 
shown to the Janitor, on each evening of meeting, at the entrance door. 


RULE Cx. 


SEC. 151. In case of gross misconduct on the part of any pupil, he or 
she shall be expelled, and shall not again be received during that season. 


RULE CXI. 


SEC. 152, The number of teachers necessary shall be appointed by the 
Board. Theyshall receive such compensation as may be named by the Board 
of Education. One of the number shall be named as Principal. The Janitor 
shall also be paid such sum as may be designated. 


RULE CXII. 

SEC. 153. When any class in the night school runs down below an aver- 
age of fifteen, each session for a week, it shall be consolidated with another 
class and a teacher dismissed. All teachers shall make the necessary reports 
to the Principal. 


SCHOOL CENSUS: 


RULE CXIII. 


SEc. 154. During the last part of April, in each year, the Board of Edu- 
cation shall appoint in each Ward, a School Census Enumerator, whose duty 
it shall be to take the School census, in all respects as required by the State 
School Laws, and the Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education. The 
parties so appointed cannot delegate their powers, or sublet their work to 
others who have not been appointed. They may, however, use assistants to 
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help them in their work, except in what relates to the essential facts, such as 
the number of children of legal school age, (from 5 to 18 years); this in all 
cases, must come within their own knowledge. ‘The work, properly attested, 
atid sworn to, as the law requires, must be reported to the Board of Education 
as soon after completion as possible. It must be approved, as to facts and 
form, by the Board of Education, and by the Superintendent of Public Schools 
for the County of Hudson, before it can be paid for. 

SEC. 155. Before commencing the work, the enumerator shall take the 
following oath and subscribe to the same, and file it with the Clerk of the 
Board of Education: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY. ) .\. 
COUNTY OF HUDSON. f° ~~ 


PES TELIIOS. EU LINGy erate 2 ete ae tie yn Edit SNE SR Hoboken, N. J., who have been 
appointed census enumerator by the Board of Education of the City of 
Hoboken, N. J. to take the census of children of School age in the__-----_-- 
Ward City of Hoboken, N. J., for May, 189_-, do hereby solemnly swear and 
bind myself to take said school census, truly and corredily, in all respects as 
the State School Laws, and the Rules and Regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion require. 


SN ay Samad Ci ae fies eal akan co Wee 6, le PVE AC Mame a, Ea Enumerator. 
Sworn and subscribed before me at Y 
Mopoken NT) this 3222 2 189--, J 
MISGEEGANE Otis: 


RULE CXIV. 

Sre. 156. Pupils from outside the city limits shall not be admitted 
to the Grammar Schools except the parents or guardians are tax payers in 
Hoboken. Any one desiring admission to the High School from outside the 
city limits shall apply to the Boardin writing, and if not inconsistent with 
accommodating our own pupils, they may be admitted, provided always that 
they pay for their books and stationery, in advance. (See Sec. 94, page 38.) 


RULE CXV. 

Sec. 157. Whenever any person or persons not entitled to admission 
without special consent, shall ask to be admitted, the Janitor shall conduct 
such person or persons to the Principal’s room, and he shall have power to 
grant or refuse the request, being responsible to the Board of Education for 
the proper use of this power. 

Sc. 158. No entertainments or exhibitions of any kind shall be allowedin 
the school buildings without permission from the Board. This shall not be con- 
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strued to mean the ordinary school exercises at holidays, or other times of 
note. . 
RULE CXVI. 

SEc. 159. All entrances to the school, or school grounds shall be kept 
shut, except at the time when teachers and pupils are making ingress or 
egress, morning and afternoon. ‘The Janitor, and such assistants as he may 
appoint, shall beat the doors and gates. When the outside doors are fast- 
ened the Janitor shall be conveniently near. 


RULE CXVII. 


SEc. 160. Promotions of scholars shall only be made after due examina. 
tion by the Principal, and consent of the Committee on Teachers, Salaries 
and School Government. Admissions from Grammar Schools to the High 
School shall be from the first or highest classes, and not from any other. Pupils 
must go through all the Grammar Grades before entering the High School. 


SEc. 161. There shall be in each Grammar School ten grades. In case 
the pupils are in excess of the usual number for a class, additional classes 
shall be formed; these shall be designated as A, B and C, etc., classes. In 
case the proper number for a class of the regular grade is lacking, the class 
may be made up from some other grade where there is an excess; each pupil 
so transferred must be taught the lessons of the grade to which he or she 
rightfully belongs. (See Sec. 35, page 28.) 

RULE CXVIII. 

SEc. 162. The vacations and holidays shall be as follows: The day 
commonly known as Good Friday, the anniversary of Washington’s Birthday, 
Decoration Day, the Fourth of July, Labor Day and the day appointed by the 
Governor or President for a public Fast or Thanksgiving, (the day following 
Thanksgiving, when such latter days shall fall on Thursday), Christmas Day, 
the second of January, the interval between the last two mentioned days, and 
the day next following any day above specified, when such latter day shall 
be Sunday. The Summer vacation shall commence on the last school day 
preceding the 4th of July, and continue until the first Tuesday in September, 
or to such time as the Board may determine. 


RULE CXIX. 


SEc. 163. By specific direction of the President of the Board, and the Com- 
mittee on Teachers Salaries and School Government, the schools may be 
closed upon any day, or part of a day, for good and sufficient reasons, but the fact 
of such closing and the reasons therefor shall be reported to the Board at its 
next regular meeting. 

RULE CXxX. 

SEc. 164. When pupils complete their Grammar School Course of Study, 

according to the requirements of the School Department, the Board of EKduca- 
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tion shall provide and present to each, a Diploma, which sha’l bear the Sea 
of the School Department, and be signed by the President and Clerk of the 
Board, by the Principal of the School, and by the Superintending Principal 


RULE CXXI. 


SEc. 165. Allclasses which have an average of 95 per cent. of attendance 
throughout the week shall be dismissed at 2 o’clock on Friday. . This applies 
to a full week of teaching. Teachers in such cases shall not leave their class- 
rooms until the regular time for dismissal. For purposes of calculation for 
the fractional parts of a month, twenty days, in the absences of other data, 
shall be considered a teacher’s month’s work. 


RULE CXXII. 

SEc. 166. Incase it becomes necessary to investigate the conduct of a 
member of the Board or of a teacher, or other employee, charges and specifica- 
tions must be submitted in writing. The Board may by a majority vote direct 
the Clerk to make such charges and specifications. If the charges relate to a 
teacher, the examination shall be conducted by the Committee on Teachers, 
Salaries, and School Goverment. If a Member of the Board is charged, a 
Committee of the Whole shall hear the case. Sworn testimony alone shall be 
received. All such examination shall be conducted in executive session and 
minutes kept. Counsel may be admitted at the discretion of the Board. The 
verdict ofthe Examining Body shall be made in writing and shall bein the form 
ofa report addressed to the Board. Any one concerned shall not be intimidated 
or discouraged by sarcastic or ungentlemanly remarks. 


RULE CXXIII. 


SEc. 167. Promotions based on proficiency may be made at any time 
during the year. Formal examinations shali be made in June immediately 
preceding the Summer vacations at such time as the Committee on Teachers; 
Salaries and School Government may determine, consistent with getting 
through with such examinations. After such examinations, the classes shall 
be kept employed at useful work. The Principal shall see that disorganiza- 
tion is not allowed pending examinations or immediately previous to the 
regular vacations. 

RULE CXXIV. 

Sec. 168. In order that the ‘‘Course of Stndy’’ provided for in this 
Manual, may be more effectually carried out, and a uniform and definite 
result reached after going through the ‘‘Course,’’ the Committee on Teachers, 
Salaries and School Government, and the Principals of the different Schools, 
shall meet together from time to time to consult and determine in relation to 
the selection of suitable sets of text books for use in teaching the various 
grade studies, particularly in such studies as Geography, Arithmetic and 
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Grammar, as relates to Reading. and History; the selections made shall be 
copious and ample; all selections must be made from books put upon the list 
and approved by the Board of Education. The list of selections may be ex- 
teuded or changed at any time, as necessity may require or suggest. 


RULE CXXV. 


SEC. 169. On and after May Ist, 1891, teachers having taught in the 
Hoboken Public Schools ten and less than fifteen years, shall receive as 
salary, at the rate of not less than $600 per annum; teachers having taught 
fifteen and less than twenty years, shall receive at the rate of not less than 
$660 per annum, and teachers having taught twenty years, or over, shall 
receive not less than at the rate of $720 perannum. ‘The above arrange- 
ment shall not affect regular class or grade salaries, where teachers hold, or 
may be promoted to positions which entitle them to more than the above 
rates. It shall apply only in cases where teachers have not happened to get 
the usual promotions by vacancies occurring in their respective Schools. It 
shall only be paid to teachers who hold a first grade certificate, and who kave 
a uniformly good record as teachers. This clause shall be subject to a fair and 
reasonable construction. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Notwithstanding that it is expected that these Rules and Regulations will 
be carried out in good faith, and that their observance will be enforced, it is 
not intended that they shall be so administered as to be oppressive to honest 
teachers or pupils, They are intended to operate as precepts rather than as 
mandates. Fines paid are not considered the equivalent of good honest service. 

The Schools should be conducted so as to secure, by good judgment as much 
flexibility as possible; advice, friendship, and assistance should be the moving 
impulse, rather than authority; compulsion should be used only when other 
methods fail. 

Principals should see that what is known among schools as the ‘“‘cramming”’ 
process of pupils, is avoided, and that the education is gradual, rational and 
thorough. Pupils should not be forced, unnaturally, beyond their speed, to 
the injury of their health. They should not be promoted until they are pro- 
ficient in their present grades. Neither should any pupil be kept back who 
is able to go forward; providing always, that grades must not be skipped over 
in making promotions. 

Liberal provision is made in these Rules and Regulations for superintend- 
ence by the Principals, and it is expected that due attention will be paid to 
important details, especially to the ventilation and cther sanitary arrangements 
of the schools. A close and regular observation by the Principals will enable 
them to check and remove in a great measure, many of the serious drawbacks 
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incident to Public Schools. Principals should not under any circumstances 


receive more pupils into their respective schools than their class-rooms can 
accommodate. 


DUT TE SO Svs a LS Ror aN 

RULE I. The Librarian shall keep a strict record of the names of persons 
taking out books, the dates when taken out, and when returned, and the con- 
dition of the books when returned; she shall also keep a written list of all 
books purchased for the library, together with the price of same. The Lib- 
rarian shall, under the supervision of the Committee on Library, prepare a 
catalogue when required to do so. 


RULE 2. In the month of April of each year, the Librarian shall make a 
report of the condition of the library to the Committee, giving such details as 
they may require. 

RULE 3. ‘The library shall be kept open on Mondays and Thursdays of 
each week, except on holidays, or during vacations, from 3.30 P. M. to 6 
P. M. for the delivery and return of books. If unavoidably absent, the Libra- 
rian shall furnish asubstitute at her own cost, said substitute to be approved 
of by the Library Committee. 

RULE 4. All teachers, pupils of the Normal and High School, and pupils 
of the first and second classes of the Grammar Schools, and members of the 
Board of Education shall have the privilege of using the library books, under 
such rules and restrictions as the Board may from time to time establish. 


RULE 5. Pupils of the various schools, when applying to the Librarian 


for books, shall present a certificate or card from the Principal of the School 


to which they belong, stating their name and position in the school. 


RULE 6. Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Maps or Atlases, shall not be taken 
from the library room. 


RULE 7. No person shall be allowed to retain a book longer than two 
weeks. 


RULE 8. Ifa book is seriously damaged or lost, the person to whom it is 
charged at the time of its injury or disappearance, shall furnish a new book of 
the same kind, or pay for the same; and any person refusing to replace or pay 
for such book shall thereafter be deprived of the privileges of the library. 


RULE 9. ‘Teachers whose classes make use of the library are requested to 
see that books taken out by their pupils are returned as the rules require, and 
also to use their influence toward the care of the books. 


RULE Io. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to cover and number all 
the books contained in the library, and to perform all other duties pertaining 
to the care of the library without additional compensation. 


COURSE OF STUDI Ee 


—IN THE— 


*HIGH SCHOOL€ 


-——AND IN THER— 


VARIOUS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


IN THE CITY OF HOBOKEN. 


FLIG EP eSCH OO, 


GOw RS © Been wD 


First YVear—First Term. 


_ Arithmetic.—Percentage, Simple and Compound Interest, Profit and 
Loss, Ratio and Proportion, True Bank and Commercial Discount. 


Aigebra.—Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Factoring, 
Greatest Common Divisor. 
History.—Ancient Empires, Mythological History. 
Grammar.—Formation of Sentences, Analysis, Parsing, Diagraming. 
Dictation.—Selections from Standard American Authors (Special At- 
tention to Punctuation). 
Memory Selections,—Standard American Authors. 
Elocution.—General Principles, Voice Culture, Clearness of Enuncia- 
tion. 
Etymology.—Prefixes, Suffixes, Roots. 
Compositions.—Twice each week. 
German Exercises, . y 
Drawing. 
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First Year—Second Term. 

Arithmetic.—Partial Payments, Insurance, Duties, Exchange, Stocks, 
Partnership, Square and Cube Root. 

Algebra,.—tLeast Common Multiple, Fractions, Equations of First De- 
gree, involving one unknown quantity. 

History.—Greece and Rome. 

Physiology.—Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Narcotics. 

Gramma«r.—sSynthesis, Analysis, Diagraming. 

Dictation.—Selections from Standard English Authors (Special atten- 
tion to Punctuation and Paragraphing). 

Memory Selections —Standard English Authors. 

Elocution,.—Same as first term. Declamation. 

Convpositions —Twice each week. 

German Exercises, 

Drawing. 

Second Year—First Term. 

Algebra.—Simple Equations. 

Metric System. 

Histor y.—Mediaeval History. 

Rhetoric.—Introduction, Style, Diction, Sentences, Figures, Special 
Properties, Versification, Poetry, Prose Composition, Invention. 


Physics.—Matter, Motion and Force, Dynamics, Gravitation, Energy, 
Simple Machines, Liquids, Pneumatics. 


Compositions, 

Book-keeping.—Double Entry, Business Forms, Correspondence, 
Business Arithmetic. 

Mensuration.—Polygons, Triangles, Circles, Quadrilaterals. 

Elocution,—Vocal Exercises, Readings, Declamation. 

German. 

Drawing. 

Second Year—Second Term. 
Algebra,—Involution, Evolution, Radicals. 
Mensuration.—Solids, Measurement with Practical Applications. 
Physics,—FEleCricity and Magnetism, Sound, Heat, Light.—Review. 
History.—History of England. 

Geometry..—Rectangular Figures, Circles. 
Literature,—Enzglish Authors. Brief Outline of English Authors. 


. 


Compositions. 
Elocution.—Vocal Exercises, Reading, Dectamnation 
German. 

Drawing. 


Book-keeping.—Continued. Commercial Arithmetic, Correspondence. 
Third Year—First Term. 


Algebra,.—Quadratics, Proportion. 

Geometry.—Similar Polygons, Areas of Polygons, Regular Polygons, 
Circles. 

History.—Modern History Completed. 

Literature.—American Authors. 

Physical Geography.—tThe Earth, the Land, the Waters, the At- 
mosphere, Life upon the Earth. 

Compositions. 

Elocution.—Vocal Exercises, Reading and Declamation. 

German. 

Drawing. 

Third Year—Second Term. 

Algebra.—Progressions, Permutations, Undetermined Coefficients, Se- 

ries, Review. 
_ Geometry.—Plane and Solid Angles, Review. 

Plane Trigonometry.—Right and Oblique Angles with their appli- 
cations to-the measurement of heights, distances, etc. 

History.—General History Reviewed. 

Literatuwre.—General Review of English and American Authors. 

Elocution.—Vocal Exercises, Declamation, Reading. 

Astronomy.—the Stars, the Solar System, the Planets, the Moon, 
Eclipses, Comets, Meteoric Bodies, Apparent Movements of Heavenly Woes} 
Measurement of Time. 

German. 

Drawing. 

General Review. 
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PRIMARY COURSE: 


TENTH GRADE. 


Reading.—Use the Black-board and Script Letters. 
Observe the following order : 


The idea to be represented by the word to be learned. 

The word as a sound, and its correct utterance by the pupil. 
The word as a form—its recognition at sight. 

Analysis of the word by its elementary sound. 

Analysis by letter. 

Group words into phrases and sentences. 


Danke vex 


In selecting words to be learned observe the following order: 


1. Names of object, as hat, cat, dog, etc. 

2. Quality words, as old, new, good, etc. 

3. Action words, as see, run, play, etc. 

4. Other words as needed in forming phrases and sentences. 


When enough letters and their principal sounds have been learned, the 
printed form may be taught, by comparing the written form on the Black- 
board with the printed form on the Chart or in the Reader. 

_ Reading from Chart, Leaflet or Reader. By pleasant talks, familiarize 
the pupil with the words taught. 

Insist on natural tones and proper phrasing. 


Spelling — 
1. Copying words from blackboard. 
2. Spell orally words in reading lesson. 
3. Dictation, words and short sentences. 
Writing. 
I. Exercises to teach arm movements. 
2. Copy letters and words from black-board. 
3. Dictation Exercises. 
Geography.—Conversational lessons, location of School Building, Street, 
House, etc. 


Oral.—Miscellaneous Lessons. 


EO color, 

2. Common objects. 

3. Human body, five senses. ° 

4. Cleanness, politeness, truthfulness, honesty, obedience, kindness. 
5. On form. 
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Physical F-xercises. 
1. Calisthenics; hand, arm, feet, head, body movements at frequent 
intervals. 
2. Pupils to be taught to sit and stand correctly. 
3. Careful attention to be given to ventilation. 


Language Lessons. 
1. Oral Exercises to cultivate promptness, and the correct use of 


language. 
2. Use given words in short sentences. 
{ see. f 
want. 
[heas. | wear | go 
3. WhatIcan { taste. What I 4 aces Where I can + Eee 
| feel. Ath 


| do. 
and a variety of similar exercises which the teacher’s ingenuity may suggest. 
4. Carefully correct any faulty language used by the pupils. 


Morals and Manners. 


Arithmetic. First and Second Terms. 


Develop a clear perception of numbers as far as Io. 
2. Counting objects. 
Numbers to be read at sight from 1 to 100, also written from dic- 
tation. 
4. Addition and Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. No 
combination to exceed five. 
5. Tables through five, using both signs and words. 
6. Use and meaning of the sign +, —, X, —~ and =. 
7. Give many easy examples for pupils to solve. 
8. Begin to Talk about %, %, ¥, etc. 
9g. Practice rapid column addition. 
10. The terms; cez?, dime, half dime and dollar, taught and illustrated 
11. Always insist on neat work. 
12, Roman numerals to XX. 
- NINTH GRADE. 

Reading.—From Charts, Leaflets and First Readers. See that the pupil 
fully understands the language used in the reading lessons. New words oc- 
curring in the reading lesson to be written on the blackboard and their mean- 
ings introduced by a pleasant story. 

Give special attention to the enunciation, pronunciation and articulation 
of all new words; phonic drill. Frequently require the pupil to tell the story 
in his own words. Vary the exercises as much as possible. Be careful at the 
outset to form a natural and easy style. Let the standard for good reading be 
its resemblance to good conversation. 


Spelling. 
1. Written and oral of all words learned. 
2. Spell words phonetically, using proper diacritical marks. 


Fars tay 
Writing. 


I. Exercises in arm and finger movement. 
2. Copy familiar words from blackboard. 


Oral.—Miscellaneous Lessons. 


I. Domestic animals; parts, covering, habits. 

2. Time by the clock. 

3. Plants; names, parts, arrangements. 

4. Human body, names of parts. 

5. Industry, obedience; continue lessons of first year. 
6. Form, color. 


Physical Exercises. 


1. Calisthenics of two or three minutes duration. 


Language Lessons. 


1. Write short sentences. 

2. Names and uses of all pun¢tuation marks used on the Chart or 
in the Reader. 

3. Diacritical marks. 


Geography.—Conversational Lessons; points of Compass, City, County, 
Rivers, etc. 


Arithmetic. First Term. 


Read and write numbers to 1,000. 
2. Addition and Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Tables, using 
signs and words through I0’s. 

No combination or number to exceed 20. Roman Notations to L. 

4. Simple examples combining Addition and Subtraction. Practi- 
cal examples in Fundamental Rules. Ad 

5. Give many examples, as follows: George has 3 apples and James 
has 3 apples, how many have both? What cost 4 lemons at 2 
cents each. 

6. Drill the class in rapid slate work. 

7. Many exercises in column work. 

8. Have the class make original examples. 

Teach %, %, \, etc., of a number. 

No careless work should be allowed. 

Objects may be used for illustrations. 


is) 


How 
eS ani 


r 
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Second Term. 


Continue Addition in columns to 4o. 

Drill in rapid slate work. , 

Continue combinations in Addition and Subtraction. 

Give many practical examples. 

Have the class make original examples. 

Have the pupil use one-half, one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, one- 
sixth, one-seventh, as one-sixth of 12 equals 2; one-seventh of 
28 equals 4. 

Review previous work, Roman notation, to XC. 

No careless work should be allowed. 


Daeon om 


Sa 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Reading.—Complete First Reader, and take up the first part of the Second 
Reader, Supplementary Reading, other exercises as in previous grades, Enun- 
ciation, Pronunciation and Articulation, Phonic Drill. 

Cultivate the ability to reproduce the story. 

‘The meaning of the words and phrases to be taught from the sentences. 


Spelling’. 
1. Oral and written of all words learned. 
2. ‘Teach accent, spell phonetically. 


3. Teach meaning and use of words pronounced alike but spelled 
differently. 


Writing. 
1. Short sentences from copy. 


2. Exercises to develop running hand. 
3. Copy books at the option of the Principal. 


Oral.—Miscellaneous Lessons. 


Lessons on plants and animals continued. 

Lessons on minerals. 

Human body, functions, parts. 

Form, color. 
Talks on officers and government of city and county. 
Recitations or compositions weekly. 


So ide Gata ham 


Physical Exercises.—As in the previous grades, and to be continued 
throughout the course. 

. Exercises to be adapted in character and frequency to the age of the pupil. 

Language Lessons. 


I. Sentence Writing. 


6) 


2.- Copy brief stories composed of short sentences for practice in use 
of capitals and punctuation. 

3. Copying short stanzas of poetry from Reader. 

4. Continue the use of diacritical marks. 


Geography.—Conversational Lessons. 


First Term. 
Arithmetic. 
Review all previous work and advance to 10,000. 
Roman Notation to C. 
Find all the weak places and strengthen them. 
Continue rapid slate work. 
Continue Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. 
Practice rapid column Addition. 
Numerous exercises in the use of fractional parts of numbers. 
Drill on all tables to 12. 
The combination and separation of numbers continued. 
g. Continue to insist on neatness. 


I DANEY YA 


” 


Second Term. 


1. Continue rapid slate work in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 

tion and Division, especially in column Addition. 

2. Bills and small accounts. 

Have the pupils use the fra@tions one-half, one-third, one-quarter 
one-fifth, one-sixth, one-seventh, one-eighth, one-ninth, one- 
tenth. 

4. Use U. S. money, liquid and dry measure in applying numbers. 
Example: 1 gill costs, 5 cents what will 2 gills cost; 3 gills; 4 
gills; 1 pint; 1 quart, &c.? 

Teach tables objectively. 

Roman Notation to D. 

Insist on neatness. 

Long Division having a divisor of not more than two figures. 
Mental Arithmetic. 


& 


Rtas es 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
Reading. 
' Second Reader completed. Frequent exercises in Elementary Sounds. 
As much supplementary reading as possible. 


To prevent hesitancy, practice rapid reading of columns of words from 
the Reader. 


Ability to reproduce the story cultivated. 
Continue Enunciation, Pronunciation, Articulation and Phonic Drill. 
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Spelling. 


1. Oral and written, of new words found in the reading lessons. 
2. Spell phonetically, use diacritical marks. 


Geography.—Conversational Lessons. 


Writing. 
1. Exercises to develop running hand. .« 


2. Simple words and sentences. 
3. Pupil’s names, place of residence, etc. Copy books optional. 


Oral.—Miscellaneons Lessons. 
I. Stories from History and Biography. 


{ Bee Cotton 
Ant Wheat 
Beaver Potato 


Warm Countries 


: : - Cold Countries. 
2. Information Exercises. Animal, bee 


Vegetable, Mineral. 


: three states of 
silk Worm { Pala 
Frogs 
Coal 


| Spider and Wasp. 
3. Shape, size, motions of the earth, names of streets, location of © 
school, points of compass. 
4. Recitations, Compositions. 
5. Human body, structure, bone, sinew, blood, nerve, reason why 
the parts are so placed and formed. 
Laws of health. 
7; How we live, eat, breathe, exercise, sleep. 
Sal viCcs, 


Language Lessons. 
I. Contintie Sentence Writing. 
2. Copy paragraphs from the reading lesson, giving great care to 
use of capitals, formation of letters, punctuation. 


3. Diacritical marks continued. 

4. Reproduce story of reading lesson in writing. 

5. Short compositions and letters. 

6. Correét common errors of speech. 
Arithmetic. First Term. 


1. Continue Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division— 
Long and Short. 
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2. Roman Notations, M. 

3. Review tables of U. S. Money, Liquid and Dry. 

4. Tables of Time, and the denominations of inches, feet, yards an] 
rods. 

5. Much practice should be given to examples in the Fundamenial 
Rules through all the terms. 

6. Bills and Short Accounts. 

Mental Arithmetic. 


Second Term. 


1. Continue Division—Short and Long. 

2. Give simple practical exaihples, using U. S. money, liquid and 
dry measure. Example: 1 bushel of wheat cost $2.36, what 
will 2 bushels cost; 2 pecks, &c.? If 5 gallons of molasses cost 
$3.00, what will 1 gallon cost; 1 quart, &c.? 

3. Exercise the pupils in combining Fractions, as 3 plus 4% equals 
how many fourths? 

4. Give mental examples involving the principles taught in the 
slate work. 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Reading.—Third Reader. Continue drill in Phonic Elements, ete. Con- 
inue supplementary reading. Reproduction of the story read. 


Spelling. 
1. Oral and written of new words found in the reading lesson. 
2. Spell phonetically, and by use of diacritical marks. 
3. Other words than those found in the reading lesson. 


Writing. 
1. Exercises in arm and finger movement. 
2. Running hand. Cultivate rapidity of movement and accuracy 
of form, and neatness of finish. Copy books. 


Ovral,—Miscellaneous Lessons. 


1. Exercises on human body, its parts, functions, &c., continued. 

2. Continue subjects of politeness, cleanliness, truthfulness, &c. 

3. General Information Lessons, such as the teacher may regard as 
of the greatest benefit. 


Language Lessons. 
1. Compositions and Letter-writing. 
2. Write sentences containing words in the reading lesson. 
3. Use of diacritical marks continued. 
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Geography.—Primary Book may be used in this grade. Teach form 
of earth, divisions of land and water. Illustrate by means of globes, maps, 
&c. Complete first half of Primdry Geography. 


Arithmetic. First Term: 


I. Review thoroughly all preceding work. 
2. Continue, Roman notation. 
3. Continue practical examples in U. S. money. 
4. Avoirdupois, Apothecary, Square Measure. 
5. Rapid drill in examples, involving the four fundamental rules. 
Books may be used in this Grade. 
Second Term. 
1. Continue work in U. S. money. 
2. Factoring and cancellation. 
3. Mental work. 
4. ‘Take fractional parts of a number. 
5. Throughout the course great care must be exercised in the work. 


cp hae tl eloge PRA eR i 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


The minimum time per week in arranging the order of exercises, shall be 
as follows: 


Language lessons, including reading, ete., - Six hours. 
Arithmetic, - - - - - Four ‘‘ 
Writing, - - . . = ys EWwOlnS 
Drawing, = - . - * 30 minutes 
Physical exercises, - - - EAte Sue ee enh 
Music, - - - - - - 


_ Prose and verse recitations by the pupils, shail be selected by the 
Principal and teachers- 


Writing.—Pupils shall not be allowed to write with short pencils or pen- 
holders; particular care to be taken as to the manner of holding pen or pencil; 
also as to the position of the body while writing. 


Manners and Morals.—Such instruction should be given daily, to the 
pupils, as will foster a spirit of kindness and courtesy toward each other; 
create a feeling of respect toward teacher and parent, and a love for clean- 
liness, order, love of country, law and truth. 


Physical Training.—Exercises should be of such character as will tend 
to expand the lungs, develop the muscles, and impart an easy and graceful 
carriage to the body. . 
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GRAMMAR COURSE. 


Fifth Grade. 


READING. 


Reading—First and Second Terms. Third Reader. As much supple- 
mentary reading in school and out of school as can be secured. Vocal drill. 


SPELLING. 


First Term—Words from reading lessons, and all words used in other 
lesson, oral and written. Special attention in all written work to diacritical 
marks. 


Second Term—Continue the spelling of words used in reading lessons 
and other school exercises. Continue diacritical marking. 


PENMANSHIP. 


First and Second Terms—Use copy-book and practice paper. Particu- 
iar attention given to the holding of the pen and the position of the body. 
Use exercises for the development of free and running hand-writing. 


ARITHMETIC. 


First Term—Addition and subtraction of Common Fractions, Cubic and 
Surveyors’ Measures. Review work of preceding grades. Bills, small acounts 
and other practical applications of U. S. money continued. Easy measure- 
ments with use of simple fractions. Thorough mental drill on all subjects 
delonging to the grade. 


Second Term—Complete Common Fractions, complete Compound Tables 
with practical illustrations. Continue exercises in bills and small accounts, 
and other practical applications of U.S. money. Mental drill. 

LANGUAGE. 

First Term—Compositions on subjects connected with oral lessons. Parts 

of speech. ‘Three memory selections, as assigned by the Principal. 


Second Term—Continue Compositions. Three memory selections, as- 
signed by the Principal. Examples, use parts of speech. 
HISTORY. 


First Term—Use some primary work. Read first half. Teacher converse 
with the pupils upon the subject, bringing out the important events. 


Second Term—Complete the reading of the primary book. Continue 
upon the prominent events narrated. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


First Term—Review work of previous grade. Teach size of Earth, 
circles, semicircles and zones, 


Second Term—Complete primary Geography. 


Fourth Grade. 


READING. 


First and Second Terms—Fourth Reader. Much supplementary reading. 
Vocal drill. Teach correct position in holding of book; also in sitting and 
standing. 

SPELLING. 


First Term—Words selected by the teacher from the Reader, and from ali 
other lessons and school exercises. Meaning and use of all words illustrated, 
by forming sentences. Special attention to diacritical marks. 


Second Term—Continue words selected by teacher, and the meaning and 
use of words in sentences. Special attention to manuscript work. Diacritical 
marking. 

PENMANSHIP. 

First aud Sccond Terms—Exercises in copy books and on practice paper. 
Develop free movement of fore-arm and hand. Special attention to posture 
of body, holding of pen and regularity of movement. Drill. 


ARITHMETIC. 


First Term—Begin Decimal Fractions, Practical Application of Common 
and Decimal Fractions and their conversion one into the other. Continue 
illustrations of Weights and Measures, practical examples showing use of U, 
S. money. Continue bills and small accounts. Mental drill. 


Second Term—Complete Decimal Fractions. Drill on exercises illus- 
trating use of U. S. money. Review all work of preceding grades. Continue 
mental drill. 

LANGUAGE. 


First Term—Dictation exercises continued, with special drill in use of 
words, capitals and punctuation. Oral and written exercises in the use of 
language as the expression of thought. Compositions on familiar subjects, 
letter writing. Three new memory selection, as assigned by the Principal. 
The parts of speech. 

_ Second Term—-Continue dictation, composition, letter writing. The paris 
of speech continued, 4nd new modifications, analysis of simple sentences. 
Three new memory selections. Review previous work. 
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HISTORY. 


First Term—Brief outline of the most important events in the U. S. History 
to French and Indian War. | 


Second Term—Continue outline. Talks and Recitations to Revolution. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
first Term—United States in detail. Review previous work. 


Second Term—Special attention to Mountains in reference to their in- 
fiuence on the climate, and the productions of the countries studied. 


Third Grade. 


READING. : 
First Term—F¥ourth Reader. Secure as much supplementary reading in 
school and out of school as possible. 


Stimulate a desire for reading works on Geography, History, Biography, 
Natural Science, Poetry, &c. Vocal drill. 


SPELLING. 


First Term—Words selected from all the studies ofthe grade. Definitions 
must not be taught mechanically. Exercises on sounds and diacritical 
marks continued. 


Second Term—Continue use of selected words, definitions, exercises on 
sounds and diacritical marks. 


PENMANSHIP. 


First and Second Terms—In copy-books and blank-books at alternate 
lessons. Continue exercises to develop freedom, regularity of movement. 
Insist on holding pen correctly and properly. \ 


ARITHMETIC. 


First Term—Begin Denominate Numbers. Review work in preceding 
grades. Continue drill on exercises, illustrating use of U. S. money. 
Teach Aliquot Parts of Numbers. 


Second Term—Complete Denominate Numbers. Teach Ratio and 
Simple Proportion, Longitude and Time. Frequent application of preceding 
rules to illustrate use of fractions, U.S. money, &c. 


LANGUAGE. 


First Term—Compositions and Letter Writing continued. Construction 
of sentences with a view to develop a knowledge of the parts of speech. 
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Analysis of simple sentences continued. The inflexions of nouns, pronouns 
and verbs. Four memory selections as assigned by the Principal. 


Second Term—Continue Compositions, Letter Writing, Constructron of 
Sentences, Analysis of easy Complex and Compound Sentences, Inflexions 
of Adjectives and Adverbs, Four memory selections assigned by the Prin- 
cipal. Review work of previous grades. 


His IVR Y- 
first Term—vU. S. taught from books through the Revolution. Outline 
familiar talk. 


Second Term—vU. S. History through the War of 1812. Outline in 
connection with Geography of the country. Familiar talks. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


First Term—South America, with special attention to latitude and longi- 
tude. Map drawing. 


Second Term—Europe, local and descriptive in detail. Review previous 
grades. Map drawing. 


Second Grade. 
READING. 


First and Second Terms—¥ifth Reader. Supplementary reading con- 
tinued. Particular attention to emphasis, intonation and natural expression. 
Vocal drill. 


SPELLING 
First Term—Words from reading lessons and other studies. Special 


attention to meaning and use of words in all written exercises. Diacritical 
marks. 


Second Term—Continue use of words from reading lessons and other 
studies, and also meaning and use of words. Diacritical marks. 


PENMANSHIP. 


First and Second Terms—Copy-book and blank-book alternately. Para- 
graphs and business forms, such as bills, receipts and drafts. Continue drill 
for freedom of movement and action, 


ARITHMETIC. 


First Term—Begin Percentage and Profit and Loss. Simple and Com- 
pound Proportion. Review work of previous grades. Mental Arithmetic. 
Examples illustrating the use of fractions, U.S. money, ete. Short examples 
for rapid drill. ' 
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Second Term—Compltete Percentage, Take up Commiission and Insur- 
ance. Review work of first term and of previous grades. 
LANGUAGE. 


First Ternt—Continue Compositions and letter writing. Rules of syntax 
illustrated by familiar examples. Analysis and parsing of simple sentences, 
and easy complex sentences, with the view of teaching propriety. Four 
memory selections, as assigned by the Principal. 


Second Term—Compositions, letter writing, and rules of syntax con- 
tinued. Analysis, parsing, and construction of easy complex and compound 
sentences. Four memory selections. Review. 

HISTORY. 
First Term—Yhrough the Civil War. Review preceding grades. 


Second Term—vU. S. History completed. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


First Term—Asia in detail, map drawing. Special attention to variation 
of climate in different countries. 


Second Term—Africa in detail. Review previous grades. Map drawing, 


First Grade. 


READING. 


First and Second Terms—Fifth Reader. Snpplementary reading. Vocal 
drill. 


SPELLING. 


First Term—Analysis of words and their formation. Continue use and 
meaning of words. Diacritical marks. 


Second Term—Continue analysis of words, use and meaning of words in 
all written exercises. Diacritical marking. 
PENMANSHIP. 
First and Second Terms—Commercial and Miscellaneous; use copy-book 
and blank-book alternately. 
ARITHMETIC. 


First Term—Partial Payments, Interest. Review work of previous 
grades. Mental Arithmetic. 


Second Term—Complete Interest, Discount Stocks and Commercial 
Discount, Square Root; Mensuration, illustrating the method of finding the 
area of a square, rectangular or triangular surface; the diameter, cireum- 
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ference, or area of a circle, etc. Review all previous grades. Mental Arith- 
metic continued. } 


LANGUAGE. 


First Term—Composition, including impromptu exercises. Practice 
letter writing with instructions as to folding, directing, etc. Analysis, pars- 
ing, construction and correction of sentences. Five memory selections. 


Second 7erm—Continue work as in first term. Review work of previous 
grades. Five new memory selections, as assigned by the Principal. 


HISTORY, 

General outline, and review the U. S. History. Constitution of the 
United States. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

First and Second Terms—Geography completed. Review all previous 
work. Map drawing. Special attention to winds, currents and other phe- 
nomena. QOceanica and other islands, classified as to their distribution, for- 
mation, products and inhabitants. 

Physical taught before political geography in all the grades. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


The minimum time per week in the several grades shall be as follows: 


Language Lessons, - - - - Five hours 
Arithmetic, - - - . - Three ‘ 
Penmanship, - - - - Goer k Wi heen 
Geography. - - - - - Oneriae, 
Drawing, - - - - = 40 minutes 
History, - - : - - ‘ One hour 


The remaining time distributed at the discretion of the Principal. 


Compositions shall be written once a week in all grammar grades in the 
presence of the teacher, upon subjects selected, and such work shall be 
criticised. Home work limited to the first grade. 


- 
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OOWsR S Fs @ Po aN S ORG C Tele 


IN THE—— 


Casiny i eu MegdivauNKGaGreuGae, 


The German Department consists of two grades in the Grammar Schools 
—the higher grade being the first class, the lower the two (A and B).second 
classes in each Grammar School—and of three grades within the High School, 
divided in four classes. 


COURSE OF STUDIES IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Fifth Grade—Second Classes. 


The Alphabet, both printed and script, with exercises in reading and 
writing, in connection with translation of single words and simple sentences. 

Speaking Lessons, on subjects seen at school and at home; on parts of 
the human body; on clothing and food. 


Grammar—Thesimple tenses of the auxiliary verbs “‘sein’’ and ‘‘ haben,”’ 
and of the regular verbs. Declension of the definite and indefinite article. 


Selections—To be committed to memory, as ‘‘ Das Bachlein’’—Goethe. 


Fourth Grade—First Class. 


kReading—From Grammar and a German Reader in connection with 
translation, both from English into German and vice versa, oral and written, 
involving rules on Orthography. 


Writing—By copying and according Dictation. 

Grammar—Declension of nouns; also of adjectives and pronouns; coni- ° 
parison of adjectives; conjugation of the auxiliary ‘‘ werden,’ and of the 
modal auxiliaries ‘‘konnen,’’ ‘‘ wollen,’’ ‘‘mtssen;’’? also of the regular 
verbs; the Indicative mode complete. 


Colloquial Exercises—On miscellaneous topics. 


Declamation—Selections, as ‘‘ Lorlei’’—Heine; ‘‘Weise zieht durch 
mein Gemuth’’—Yfeine;“‘ Die Schatzgraber’’—Aurger; ‘Die Einkehr’?’— _ 
Uhland, ete. . 
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Penmanship—Yaught in all grades of the Grammar course. 


COURSE OF STUDIES IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Third Grade—Third (A and B) Classes. 
Reading, Writing, Orthography—As in Fifth and Fourth Grades, re- 
viewed. 


Translation, Writing, Grammar—As in Fifth and Fourth Grades, re- 
viewed and continued. ‘The use of Prepositions; also easy compound and 
complex sentences; idiomatical expressions; instruction on punctuation; con- 
jugation of irregular, compound and reflexive verbs; adverbs; conjunctions. 


Colloguial E-xercises—On miscellaneous topics. 


Declamation—Selections—‘‘ Barbarossa’’—Rickert ,;“‘ Der reichste Fiirst’’ 
—Kerner, ‘Der Pilger von St. Just’’—/Vaten. 
Second Grade—Second Cluss. 


keading—As in Third Grade, from a German Reader, or some good 
novel (as by Moritz Hartmann) or legend (Z. 77eck). 


Writing—As in Third Grade, and from memory of pieces learned. 
Letter Writing— 


Grammar—Reviewed and continued, as in Third Grade; rules of syntax; 
parsing and analysis. 


Conversation and Colloquial Exercises—On promiscuous topics, and in 
connection with reading lessons. 


Declamation—Selections as ‘‘Der letze Dichter’—A Gyrin. ‘* Das 
Grab em Busento.’’—Flaten, ‘‘ Erlkonig’’—Goethe. 


First Grade—First Class. 


Reading—As in Second Grade, continued. Scenes selected from the 
most familiar dramas, by Schiller, Lessing, etc. 


Writing—As in Second Grade, continued, Easy composition, involving 
letters. : 


Translation—Oral and written, of miscellaneous passages (Declaration 
of Independence). 


_ Grammar—Etymology completed ; Syntax continued. 
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Colloquial E-xercises—As in the former Grade; on promiscuous topics, 


including General History, as taught in this Grade. 


Declamation—General review of selections learned previously, and of 
pieces read in this Grade. | 


\ 
\ 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE DRAWING DEPARTMENT. 


Tenth Grade. 


' Proper position. Objects and models shown, explained, and drawing 
from copy on blackboard; the best scholars to draw on paper. 


Ninth Grade. 


Same as in tenth grade, the best in books. Show models and explain 
the difference between them. 
Eighth Grade. 


Review, draw in books (except for new pupils). To assist writing by 
use of left hand (getting left hand). Rubbers only for best scholars. Prac- 
tice in vertical, horizontal and slanting lines, Define point, line, etc. 


Seventh Grade. 

Review, how lines form angles, and how angles form figures. Explain and 
practice on figures, triangle, quadrangle, square, oblong, oblique square 
(oblique oblong, diamond rhombus). 

| Stavth Grade. | 
Review, work on square, oblique square, circle, triangle, pentagon, 
hexagon, octagon, etc. Ellipse and oval. 
fifth Grade. 


Review, spirals and other combinations. 


Fourth Grade. 


Review, combinations of preceding exercises with details. 


Third Grade. 

Drawing from models which have been shown and explained in other 
lower grades. Drawing from models, perspective. The best scholars ex- 
ercise from drawings in perspective, with models present, where the same 
principles have been applied. 

Second Grade. 


Reviews, drawing from models, shade and shadows, cast and otherwise. 
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First Grade. 


Reviews, drawing from models, shade and shadows. Mechanical draw- 
ing for best scholars. | . 
Fligh School. 


Reviewing and explaining. Drawing from any models which may be 
accessible. For best scholars, drawing ornaments, flowers, animals, parts of 
the human body and landscapes, making drawing of simple apparatus. These 
studies are varied in the several High School classes, according to circumstan- 


ces and the ability and proficiency of the pupils. a 


GOURSE OF STUDY IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


First Grade. 


Develop tone perception by teaching scale as a whole, ascending and 
descending. Practice scale step-wise, making one the objective point, thus, 
I 2I—I 231—1 234, etc. All scales and intervals to be practiced from keys 
of C D, BE, Fand Eé. Teach two and three part measures. Unite tune and 
time wijh simple exercises containing above difficulties, from Holt’s drill 
charts. Individual singing. 


Second Grade. 


Teach sounds of the scale in every relation to each other, in nine different 
keys or positions on staff; using drill charts. To be practiced in concert un- 
til class can sing mea readily. ‘Teach two, three and four-part time. 
Practice sounds in combination as preparation for part singing. 


Third Grade. 


Teach tones and semi-tones, Major and Minor thirds as mental objects. 
Review all previous work in interval practice; teach two-part singing in all 
keys, including difficultiesin time; practice two, three and four-part measures, 
including all difficulties growing out of two sounds to the pulsation; practice 
sounds in combination as preparation for three-part singing; simple form of 
six-part time; rests. 


Fourth Grade. 


Teach 4 sounds to the pulsation in two, three and four-part measures and 
triplets; teach suspension; teach minor scales as wholes; perfect and dimin- 
ished fifths as mental objects; review difficulties in intervals growing out of 
the Minor and Major scales; two and three-part singing with ouges difficulties 
in time; individual examination. 
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The High School. 


Complete the circle of keys; study enharmonic tones, unite time and tune 
in three and four-part singing; review all forms of time; teach syncopation 
and nine eighths; twelve-eighths time; a course in Hapnot to be added. 
Examinations upon all previous exercises in four-part singing. 


YHEAGNERS’ NAMES, 
RESIDENGHS, GRADES, THRMS OM 
SHRYVIGH, SALARIUS, 
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OFFICIAL LIST. OF MONITRESSES. 


1. JOHANNA PINNER, 
2. G. M. VAN KEUREN, 
3. MABEL WIGGINS, 
4. IDA T. MCENNERY, 
5. GUSSIE GEAYER, 
6. ETTA BARTON, 
“7, EB. B. CLINTON, 
8. ADELE RACINE, 
9. ROSABEL E. BECK, 
to. ANNIE F. HOURIGAN, 


u. P. F. LUEHS. 
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CoN Ee RAL LN DEX 


| ORDINANCES. 


Organization and Officers. 


When and how to Organize------ fret stale cates Os 
PMI (te BUSINCSS .-- Ss oe es 
Wie tie Board shall meet._-.i2..-0-.lsc242 3. 


Powers of the Board. 


mo inakerRy-Laws, Rules, &es. 225. scss2.2LeL Sas 
Be ace bOO KE OCC) ee Sek loss 


MEE IVe Hi onUte cee teee. 2 aoe Re fo 
mavettise, when Over $100.00. -~-- 2-2-5 ee 
Brome tor vening Schools:-. 2. foo. 482 


Duties of the Board. 


Memento Iiispect the ‘Schools. <2. -- ~~ 12221. k. 
Meaeurto. Report to the: Councib 22-0 lle! 
Memeo Report to: the Council- 4.2 oe 
Peinaces 10 be made /7 255.52 y oss. 22 Le Pe Aw. 
Appropriations must not be exceeded-----~- ------ 
Must enforce the School Ordinances-------~------ 
Members not to take School Contracts_---~-- ..-- 
Not to prevent attendance at School------~.-+--. 
- Record-Books and Blanks to be provided-__-_------ 


Salaries of Officers. 


Salaries of Secretary and Treasurer-_-_------~---- 


Trustees. 
Pum OtetrOll-ClAGH. WATCH Se. 62s Soeur ee ee 
PETRI PCAC AR eye eG ata, Oe eee es 
Pracaticies——rlow ttledwo. 2. oe oe ee eS 
Contagious Diseases 
To make Rules relative to____ ___ ECA rl Seid) Bh 
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BY-LAWS. 


Officers. 
The Ofheers to be elected —Geqiicc ae a ee 
Where and: when elected=+Sé@ 4. 3.0 ee eee 
Special Meetings. 


How they may be called, etc.—Sec. 2-- -++224-44-++- ‘oad cake bacon 


Committees of the Board. 


What Committees shall be appointed—Sec. 3, 4 -- --------+--+ 
Who shall appoint them—Sec. 3, 4°-2 Luks sede4h ee Pe er ee 


Duties of the President. 


To appoint: Comimittees=*Sec. 42 -- 2222S a ie aa ee 
Appointing President pro tempore—Sec. 5-- ---------------- 
ho sPresidemetic-=“Sec. te cauh et oo ee eee ieee 
Ons signing, VWarrants=ser, 52222223 le ne eee 


Duties of Clerk. , 


To keep Records, Mitinutes, etc.—Sec, 6... <+--+--«--.-------40 
Notify Mem befs—Sec, 6.022 eee ae taeade she tebe ee 
To Keep Warrant Book—Sec. 6.a:i20 eee feeea ge fas ee 
Draw, Warrants, etc-Set.. 6222. aie ee ee 
Keep. Accounts=~Seéc. 600. a Seo ee 
Send Books and’\Papers—Sec.> 62.24 °-224.2.. 22 Berane ORE, 
Lake care of all Books and Papers—Seéc. 6_.---i--..-2-2 23 


Duties of Treasurer. 


To’ keep correct: atcounts=“Ged. 6.4 0 3s) ee 


Make Reports to: Board—$e0.«3 35. 2 cea oe ee ee 
Cash) Warrants—Sec. 8-2-2520 52 a ote oe . 
Report balance to the Board—Sec. 8 .--.------+++-----=-«- " 
Receive Warrants from the Board, alone—Sec. 9------------- 


13 
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Duties of the Various Committees. 


Teachers’ Salaries and School Government—Sec. Io-----~---- 
RI SCC SLO EAT TOs as al yas op te Se ee 
Sys) 2 0 aR EES See raval ta ket tage RUN Re a Pune MESS AMEE UU aan beget Saceata 
Normal School Examination and Census—Sec. 20-~--------- 
Leth Sah NAGY ed RAR. Fh he EMA or ek 2 Palo a ie A eae EL ID aA ea 
School Buildings and Furniture—Sec. 22, 23, 24------ ------- 
oo VMS SEVIS SYS 0d By Hote Sts £708 1 eS, ee al ean pe pO ennaC EO 
When and where Committees shall meet—Sec. 26, 27---- ---- 
What shall authorize Committee work—Sec. 27 ...-- -_-------- 


Amendments,—How Made, 


MG Ne y-l AWS MOC i264 acacia pe Tren S he Ui de 
Pee TOS r= meteor en, Teen Ue Pete ee ei ee eee 
Be aPeANRRe ULtIOS= CC.) Octet lee es nee ee ky wie 
rniteerors SUUUICS OCC, 20,2 sleek Uo a oe ee nant okey 
Suspension of By-Laws, Rules, eté.—Sec. 29----------------- 


Miscellaneous. 


De OL@UI IMC CTS OL 1 OOO st) Len eee eh ee ee eh 


PTE DerSm Ol TAO Ol test se es eee he ae oe baie teh Sift 
Members of Standing Committees for 1890-91 -------------- 
Sreceio trout | SOs tO“ oO lat Jeet eo ee ed oe ee 
Parliamentary Practice Chart-_---_--- Baer Me Sk RP ce 
ORE OULCT oe a ek eta ey ah a he a ord 
he CIES TSG SPER SEES) Say A SE Oe ge SS, Oe es IE ne ee 
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| 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Superintending Principat. 


PAGE. 
Who shall be Superintending Principal—Sec. 1-.--_-...------ 23 
Lo prepare-and ‘keep. Records—Sec, 25 42us eee eee 23 
Make requisitions-—-S€¢./2.25 220) sien ee ee ee ee 23 
Make -Reports<—Seo2 3,141.0, Of 2ane me ewert en oe ee 23, 24, 29 
Make Official Lists of Primary School Teachers—Sec. 5------ 24 
Prepare Pay ‘Rolis, etc: See. 2. 5.2 rate a ieee ee ea 23 
pee that Rulesiare enforced— ect et ee ee _ 23 
Attend meetings and give information—Sec. 4, 6--~-~-------- 23524 
Visit the Schools and inspect the Classes—Sec. 7------------ 24 
Give his orders, etc., through the Principals—Sec. 7-- ------- 24 
Make arrangements to meet emergencies—Sec. 8,_----------- 24 
Suspend for wilful violations of Rules, etc.—Sec. 9, ---------- 24 
Settle difficulties and ad vise—Sec, 10.22. ace rent eo eee 25 
Report on absent. Téachers,: ete:—-Sec/11 2 Se ee Ria 23 
Conduct examinations—See. T2150) 02 3 ee 25 
Teachers may appeal from his decision—Sec. 13 ------------- 25 
Who shall officiate in the absence of the S. P.—Sec. 13------- 25 
Monitors to be assigned by the S. P.—Sec. 65, 145----------- 33, 46 
Duties at Normal School and Teachers’ Meetings—Sec. 57, 148- 32, 46 
Notifications by the S. P. relative to High School Pupils— 
DOG OS Bai Kae hte alan tile a hee oe eae des ena 38° 
Money received for books to be promptly paid over,etc.—Sec. 38 29 
Principals, 
Principals and their qualifications—Sec. 15-.---------------- 25 
General: duties—-Sée. 15) 16; 17; 20,-31929,/87,.95 -2--— ee 25, 26/3 a0 
To whom he shall be directly responsible—Sec. 15, 18 ~------ 25, 26 
Shall teach Mathematics in the first class—Sec. 20----------- 26 
To visit the Classes frequently—Sec’ 20-_---_----_---=-2----- 26 
Must not employ pupils at his clerical work—Sec. 30-------- 27 
Shall not sell books, ete., to pupils—Sec. 30----------------- 27 


Shall receive complaints, etc.+—Sec; 23 ¥.-. 2-222 26 


Principals,— Continued 


To take charge of supplies—Sec. 24 
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Shall see that Truant Officers do their duty, etc.—Sec. 26----- 
To see that Janitors, Engineers, etc., do their duty—Sec. 25, 
ih Bue Gs Mal Pee Real eft ONES ER IER Gn oe PS RO ROAR ea, a CA EE! oy! 
Shall have charge of School Property—Sec. 25- 
To make requisitions for supplies—Sec. 27------ EMA AD Rie aS 


To protect Teachers and Pupils—Sec. 28 


Records and Registers to be kept—Sec. 22, 29, 33, 84, 135 ---- 


May suspend Pupils, ete.—Sec. 31 


26, 27, 28. 36, 


To see that physical punishment is not inflicted—Sec. 31 ----- 


Relative to reproving Teachers—Sec. 32 


Inventories to be made—Sec. 36 -------------- 
Relative to lost. Books—Sec..37 ~=-=---54-5-54- 
Relative to Grades and Classes run down—Sec. 35, 96, 160, 161, 28, 39, 


Damage to Books, Furniture, etc.--Sec. 38 
May visit other Schools, etc.—Sec. 34 


Opening and Closing Exercises, Order etc.—Sec. 39---------- 
Signing Official Reports—Sec. 41 ------------- 
Fire Drill, to superintend—Sec. 42 ----------.. 
Certificate to Scholars for High School—Sec. 95-.------- ---- 
Not to allow religious or political discussions——-Sec. 28-------- 


Not to critisise or insult Teachers—Sec. 32 


To notify Parents of Pupils’ absence—Sec. 117- 
Examinations to precede promotions—Sec. 15, 20, 160, 167-~25, 26, 49, 
To report to Board on conflict of authority—Sec. 18____---_--- 
per centage of Classes, etc.—Sec. 22 ~-- 


ce 


im 


cé 


ce 


indecorum, etc.—Sec. 28 


inventory—Sec. 36------ 
result of visiting, etc.—Sec. 34--------- 
refusal to pay for lost Books—Sec. 37--- 
Sup’t. Prin. on condition of his School—Sec. I9-- 


“e 


complaints from 


employees— 


To report to Sup’t. Prin..on bad care of Books, etc.—Sec. 24-- 
requisition for supplies—Sec. 27-- 


want of decorum, 


etc.—Sec. 28-- 


suspensions—Sec. 31------------ 
damaged Books, etc.—Sec. 38---- 
absentee Teachers—-Sec. 42-.---- 


Fire Drill—Sec. 42 


Sy asp ey Ss 
SINT WTO 


30 
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Principals, — Continued. 


To report to Committee on T. S. and S. Gov’t serious com- 
plaints—Sec. 236 6s2i44s seeds ash sedeee dh bone enced see 
To report to Committee on T, S. and 5. Gov’t damage to books, 
ete, Sees 244 225-0 eae a San ane Se oe me eee 
To report to Committee on T.S. and S. Gov’t neglect of duty 
by Janitors, etc,—Sec. 25; 1i4:cace<e- dst acens ee cecuehe 
To report to Committee on T. 5. and S. Gov’t neglect of duty 
by Truant Officer——Sec. 2622.24) l-02luh-neecass-aneaes 
“Punishment Record’’—Duties relative to—Sec. 55----------- 
Time Record of Teachers to be kept—Sec. 84.-..--. .-.--+---- 
To decide who may be admitted to visit—Sec. 157-----.------ 
Absence, or sickness—Sec. 76. <2. 2s sumedi cent aue see saree 


Vice Principals. 


Shall assist:the Printipal, ete.--Se¢i 3). s ee ae eee 
Officiate in Principal’s absence—Sec. 44----- a eRe I 
Absence of first Vice Principal—Sec. 44.-------------------- 
Second Vice Principal—Duties and pay—Sec. 45------------- 
Vice Principals shall officiate at opening and closing—Sec. 46- 
Whom they shall obey, ete, --Ste. 462.6265. - tet on eo eee 


Teachers. 


What authority they shall obey—Sece. 47 ------ -------------- 
Must reside in the city—See: 48:2 -J/.- seus. 2-225 255.25 => 
Discipline in class-rooms—Sec. 47---.-+/./+42+-------+------ 
Absence of Teachers must be reported to Principals—Sec. 49-- 
Change of residence to be reported—Sec. 49 ----------------- 
Their arrival, etc., to be reported to the Principals—Sec. 50--- 
Shall not leave their duties, ete.—Sec. 50, 52---- ------------ 
Promotions of Teachers, ete.—Sec. 5, 51--------------------- 
Other business prohibited when teaching—Sec. 52----.------ 
Unsuccessful teaching——-Se¢.'§ 3.02.2 22-2ce iL Lt. See == . 
‘Record of Punishments’”’ to be kept—Sec. 55---- -----+------ 
Must leave building when work is done—Sec. 56------------- 
Teachers themselves to keep good order—Sec. 57------------ 
Teachers’ Meetings—Sec: 57, 63. 2-2. -----------------+------- 
Pupils must not be permitted to linger around—Sec. 58------- 


PAGE. 


27, 41 
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Teachers.— Continued. PAGE. 
Teachers to assist in maintaining order in the School—Sec. 58_ 32 
Discipline and punishment of Pupils—Sec. 59, 61-_-.-.-._-..- 32 
To send complaints to Principals—Sec. 60... 2-22-28 53 
Talk and temper of Teachers in class-rooms—Sec. 61-._-__._- ae 
No suspension of Pupils by Teachers—-Sec. 62 -...--..--____- 33 
Eresents from Pupils__Séa; 62, yi gus oso cee et eck 23 
PECDIne Rennes en SN Otusniee oss als Shae Le ee: 
To attend Normal School and Teachers’ Meetings—Sec. 63__- 33 
Irregular attendance of Pupils to be reported—Sec. 63--~__._- 3G 
Relative to appointment of Teachers—Sec. 5, 48, 64..----..-- 245.31; 33 
Relative to former Teachers who return—Sec. 64_-._..._-____- 33 
Teachers who have taught ten or more years—Sec. LOG Lege 51 
Teachers may appeal to the Board—Sec. 13........-.-.--___- 25 

Monitors. 

Temporary and permanent assignments—Sec. 64, 65 145, 146- 33, 46 
Not to be paid, if not assigned by the S. P.—Sec. 65.------__- 23 
May work for outside parties when on the list—Sec. 65_--____- 33 


Refusiug their regular term of a permanent assigument— 


SNGe ORR NR ai ee tye ta eee eed St ie as. 33 
Monitor’s pay for .teaching—Sec, 66, 22-00-4000 aces on 34 
Pay of assigned Monitresses for first year—Sec. 66-_---______- 34 
No salary during vacations on holidays—Sec. 67_-_..-_..-__- 34 
PeMod OL propalion-—GeEG Ob. S in sauces a aren oe Lee 34 
Same Rules, etc,, as for Teachers—Sec, 68 .______-2.--_.. 34 
To be under Principal’s observation during first year—Sec. 21- 26 


Opening and Closiny Exercises. 


Who shall conduct them and how—Sec. 80, 81_._-_--_-__.-_.- 36 
Pupils not to be detained at noon-time—Sec. 83-_--.______._- 36 
Dismissals—Time and formula of—Sec. 85, 86, $7 -.-.-__..._- 36 


High School. 


To be separate and independent,—Sec. 88-___ _---..-. 22... ey! 
Principals and Teachers subject to the General Rules, etc.— 

SEC. OL ey pried ARS pom nd pike ire ys date cinie ouch 37 
Who shall teach and ta a the High School—Sec. go------. a7 


What the Principal shall teach—Sec. 89-__-...-...-..._____- 37 
Divisions of the High Schoel—Sec. go... .---. -. -- 2s 3 
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High Schoot.— Continued. 


Who shall decide relative to divisions—Sec. go--------------- 
Course in High School—three years—Sec. 9I---- .----------- 
No part of: Course: elective —SeCho race ee ssc eset as 
Tests for admission to High School—Sec. 92, 95, 160.--------- 
Mode of admission to—Sec. 93, 95-~<=+----2-2+.------4-2- Hite 
Cases of non-proficiency—Séc03; °04 2402 sessed cee ee 
Non-residents—terms of their Hdinittanpenwcee 4; 1502s 

ae tuition fees to be paid.to S. Prin. in advance, 


MOCK OR EES eae pe eS a eats Sie ee ie tals oe See penne 
Principal of High School to report admission of non-resident 
Rupils—-See.2q4: Sasa ed nee oe ee ee 
Promotions in High School—Sec. 96, Ioo----------.-----. oe 
Annual examinations for graduations—Sec. 97---.--- -------- 
Who shall conduct and direct annual examinations—Sec. 98, 


Who shall prepare the questions and how—Sec. 98 __--_-_--_- 


Tests for graduations in High School—Sec. 99-------------- 
High School Teachers to keep records, etc.—Sec. ror----_---- 
German and Drawing Teachers to conform to Rules, ete.— 
oro eee Ke) bare ain pty Ne NA Sita I ced PN yoy AAA NS a ale oe 

High School ‘‘Commencements’’—Sec.:102-__.-----------_.- 
is ‘« graduates for Monitors—Sec. 146--------------- 


Normal School. 


Wohatit isintended for-—Sets 125 sos aoe ee eae ae area 
Whoshall ‘attend )it—Secireo, 1310132 .o0c, ee ee ee 
How they are to be admitted—Sec. 130, 132 133.--------=---- 
Teachers and sessions of—Sec. 127, 128,--------------------- 
What.shall be taught in—Sec. 134.-.. 222242. 0 440-222 2h ee 
Principal to keeps records, make reports, &c—Sec. 135.------ 
Principal responsible for good order, &c.—Sec. 135----------- 
Examinations for graduations. How and by whom conducted. 

PONDEC, | TAGs RS 6 kare eas ce ae Pe 
Test studies for graduations—Sec. 137.------- ER RUG ak Fo 
Scale for averages and graduations—Sec. 137.--------------- 
Questions for examinations—Sec. 138, 139.------ RP ters pre 
Age tor graduation—Sec. 140s 2c Se a ee 
Record and Report of examinations—Sec. 141 ~-------------- 
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Normal School.— Continued. 


‘Official Monitor List.’? How arranged—Sec. 141 -~-------. 
Relative to pupils who fail, &c—Sece. 14-22 > ee cb 
Diplomas.—Form of—Sec. [42 ---- ---- ea Na he Oe ae ee oh 
Fs —To whom granted—Sec. 142, 143 -----~-----+---- 
aN —May be annulled—Sec. 144 2- .. =222255- 4 ss2--24-- 
Privileces of Graduates—Secs 143, 1452-20 ---e eee ete a 


Absence from Duty. 


What shall be termed absence from duty—Sec. 69-------~---- 
What may be excused and how—Sec. 69, 70, 72, 78 ..--------- 
What term and kind of absence will make a vacancy—Sec. 71- 
Penalties for various degrees of absence—Sec. 70, 71, 74, 75, 77- 
ase,or death,in “Teacher's: family-—Sec..722-L2~~ . 2552.8. 
*“* absence from Teacher’s Meetings—Sec. 73----------- 
fs BS Site GNOTIAI SCHOOL ME CR 74 on set ae Wied 
aceness ab Choolsessions— oC, 75 soo 2 sts sone ees ee, Le 
Absence or sickness of Principals—Sec. 76-__.222-4-J2-.2--- 
o S Janitors or Engineers—Sec. 77 -------- 
““ . on account of contagious diseases—Sec. Sec. 78----- 
Permits for absence from Trustees—Sec. 79------------------ 


Janitors and Engineers, 


Janitors must reside near the School—Sec. 103---.----------- 
. ©“ to notify Principals of change of residence—Sec. 103- 
Duties relative to heating School buildings—Sec. 104, 108 -__- 
te ‘‘ « other matters—Sec. 105, 108, 109, L10, III, 112, 

“ Ny whom he shall admit—Sec. 106, 157 -------- 

i: 4 stormy weather—Sec. I110--~-------..----+- 
Shall not sell or dispose of any School property—Sec. 107 ---- 
Schools and School premises must be kept clean, etc.—Sec. I09, 
[ARG Neco ok, te SUR ORE, gh atc ly NY Ea MRP og 

Pre aie Ss Utes OG OL 13 ie tte ek ie ye a a 
Milanonsror: Rilestete.=Sec, -T rst 2a Sok tt 
Relative to absence and sickness—Sec. 77, 112--------_----_-- 


Scholars. 


Must be subject to Rules and Discipline—Sec. 116_-~----.--- 
Pateness.or absence— Dec. sii 77-123) /124j 126.45 Sl Sl. 
Inattention to study or disorderly conduct—See. 117 -_------- 


Hxeuses for absence or lateness—Sec;-T18. boo o ek eo ee ee 


sLatite Od AA MISSIOU—-BOC TO" ene see, Bn 


PAGE, 


34; 


34; 


40, 
40, 


40, 


42, 
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Scholars.— Continued. \ PAGE. 


To pay for Books mutilated or lost—Sec. 120.__------+------- 
Penalty for'defacing* property—Sec. 1212.00 22s 24 oe oe 
LO keep.:books co vered—Sé¢.3120..5 aan oe, eee eee 
Avéetage attendanée—Sé¢," 135) colt. 2 wee 
Time of examination for annual promotions—Sec. 1I5-------- 
Promotions of Pupils—Sec:!20, 160," 167_04- 35- u 26, 49, 


Teachers’ Meetings. 


All Teachers and Monitors to attend—Sec. 147-------------- 
‘ime for meetings-—Séetor4 ja 2 Sao ac. ae See ee ee 
Who.shall preside+See, «19Ge22 inochi ses 2 
Good order to:-be maintaiied=-—Sec. 57, 1485-2- 2 2 ee 42° 


Night Schools, 


When they: shall commence, eteic-Seci 149)... a ee 
Pupils—How admitted—Sec. 150----- Beek EM ee ee 
Misconduct—Seai5) 2222 aes nee aes eee ae ia 
Nuinber and compensation of Teachers—-Sec. 152-----..----- 
Classes: which 11a ‘dow: 2 see: 1537-22 Jeo i tale ee . 


School Census. 


Who shall appoint the census-takers—Sec. 154 ---- ---------- 
Who shall take the school census—Sec. 154--u_------+--- =: 
Time; atid) niethod of taking-“Secn i542 eee ee ! 
How to qualify and form of official oath—Sec. 154---------- 
Report, etc., to be made by Committee on Censuse-By-Laws 


Miscetlaneous Rules. 


When and how non-resident Pupils may be admitted—Sec. 
Entertainments, etc., in the Schools + Sec. 158-__--------_--- 
Entrance doors, etc. WEE Ve Pinar ods em Dea RT AL Iho pate 
Admission of strangers to School pallies. PEO 150 eee 
Promotion in the School grades—Sec. 20, 160, 167._---_.----- 26, 49, 
How grades and classes are to be arranged—Sec. 161 
Vadeations and holidays—Se¢i 162.22. 0 ae 
When and how the Schools may be closed—Sec. 163 --------- 
Promotions of Teachers from Primary Schools—Sec. 5------- 
Pupils must not skip over grades—Sec. 35, 160, 161_----------- 28, 
Diplomas for Grammar School Pupils—Sec. 164 
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Miscellaneous Rales.— Continued. 


Harly dismissals on Fridays—Sec. 165.-2_.£--i4-22 222-5. 
Twenty days—a month’s teaching—Sec. 165 ----------------- 
ee PRPDLEGE UP ST OPTLOUL OES ne Cee LO Fae ea teach eee pe ade ecm id 
Reet rear an triase— eC LOG awk Ur ae Ae ee See Dale ee 
Uniform text-books to be used in same grades—Sec. 168-_-__~- 
Teachers who have taught ten or more years—Sec. 169 ------- 
TRC CATO ICT TiS) See seen am cies eu ie ct Me ae ee a 
BHUIOS OL DT ALG eee 5 es Pe ee re Oe eee oe a 8 


Course of Studies. 


Be OO le. ac ne Pe Ce ea eee eeu 2) A A a Megha aS 
Prittiary (otades<. asco 2 be ok = CE Fey PP eo NIG, LUN ep 
1a ge on ee ae Rss Leo ah SO Rant ARE REDS Vg iS ROT SARS ee a 
Rett atte PASC eG ies ere ure os ee ee et Se ay yer pa 


Parrett ook eer eee het Ne ie ee te 
Music ps PY he ae ee a Se Ree ba ea ee 


Teachers’ Names, Residences, Salaries, etc. 


PO hal wee er eae mre cet es) orl Cott cL ep REO el 
vi BPs SA RMN IS. Ceteg fin MIR OER ID Lae fog Site eine gale Se i Re Ae 
Zh SAI hy Sie, La SE ge RIN es ae 1 Re eR 
+ OAM ato. PRUE Rete De 2 ost EN NS oA bee Sk oy Be a a a he 
ims ce 5 AE A ea en ee ae soe Lae a ees Peery: 
Fugu school Departinent: 605 2 hohe ty ee a 
German af BURRS Ten ees ee i Sieg, ted al a eles 
Drawing Dh ihe Pa Ne ee Wel? oe RY a eS ems a 
Music doe 28 ba SNR! AUP ng Tp Bea oe ee BE rene lee COE DOT SP Fas 
Braet a mM OItOre ys 1 SE snes ee eae arene a caret ae 
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REPORT OF 


A. J. DEMAREST, City Superintendent 
of Schools. 


1902-1903 


Hon. C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent: 


Dear Sir-—I respectfully submit the sixteenth annual re- 
port of the department for Industrial Education of the City of 
Hoboken, for the year ending June 30, 1903. 

Rapid progress has been made during the year by the 
classes in sewing. The work is of a very practical character 
and of incalculable benefit to the pupils receiving it, The re- 
sults of this work cannot be judged by the number of garments - 
made nor by the variety of stitches taken, but should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of ethics. The benefit of the 
sewing lessons extends beyond material advantages and offers 
one of the best mediums for teaching and developing self- 
reliance and patience. Several grade teachers have assured me 
that they have noticed an apparent gain in personal neatness 
on the part of the girls who have taken the course in sewing. 
Sewing establishes a bond between the home and the school. 
The course in sewing includes felling, hemstitching, basting, 
running, back-stitching, over-handing, hemming, over-casting, 
sewing on buttons, gathering, putting on bands, patching on 
gingham, darning on stockinet, darning on cashmere, button 
holes, seams, scollops on flannel, sewing on tape, eyelets, feather, 
catch and chain stitching, and the practical application of this 
knowledge to the making of small models of garments. 

In the evening school, we had two classes in sewing. The 
lower class was given the introductory lessons along the same 
lines as the classes of the day schools, while the pupils of the 
more advanced class were taught the use-of the sewing machine 


and to make their own shirt waists, house sacques, aprons, ete. 
The girls of the evening classes are anxious to learn, and the 
power which they acquire in handling the neegle must be a 
source of great gratification to themselves and to their parents. 


Wood-carving is taught to the boys of the seventh grade. 
The first exercises in wood-carving are executed in soft wood. 
As the work advances, more difficult objects are carved and put 
together, such as book racks, »boxes, -picture frames and 
tabourettes. 


The boys of the sixth year in school receive instruction in 
modeling in clay. I am convinced that the work of this de- 
partment is, by many who are not familiar with its character, 
greatly underestimated. To train the hand and eye is no less 
a matter of education than that of developing exclusively the - 
mental functions. The instruction begins by the formation of 
the simple geometric solids and objects resembling the same, 
and from thence to the study of nature and historic ornament. 
Drawing is taught in connection with modeling. The work in 
this department is thoroughly done. 


The department of domestic science is regarded as one of 
the most practical phases of industrial work. The kitchen is 
a gem for neatness and order and is worthy of a visit and close 
inspection at any time. The pupils are impressed with the 
underlying principles of domestic economy. They are taught 
that cleanliness is next to godliness and that order is heaven’s 
first law. ‘The kitchen is well equipped for individual work, 
and as far as practicable this idea is successfully carried out. 
While the work in cooking has in the main been along the same 
lines as in previous years, yet I feel confident that real progress 
has been made. The evening cooking classes were well at- 
tended and the results were very gratifying. 

The work of the joinery department is so varied that it 
would be impossible to give a detailed account or description of 
the models made. The course in joinery is supplemented by » 
wood turning, and includes cylinders, beading, moulding, corner 
blocks, cups, bowls, rings and many simple patterns. The boys 
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are interested in this work and the results show care and thought. 
While it should be borne in mind that the aim of industrial work 
is primarily educational, yet is seems to me that the boys would 
become more interested if they could see the results of their 
labor in a more concrete form. ‘The work should be so graded 
that the exercises should progrss from the simple to the com- 
plex;, and the practical application of these’ éxercises ‘to the 
making of useful objects for the home and school, such as 
tables, bookcases, magazine racks, etc. 

The evening school was held during the months of Novem- 
ber, December, January, February and March. The evening 
school is divided into three departments: mechanical drawing, 
sewing and domestic science. Students completing the course 
in any of these departments are awarded diplomas of graduation. 
The evening school is doing a noble work. The pupils who 
attend show their keen appreciation by a faithful attendance 
and close application to work. 


Manual training should be introduced into the High School 
—first, because of its culture value; second, because of its in- 
dustrial value; third, because it will prove of great value to 
our young men who intend to take a course in industrial educa- 
tion at Stevens Institute. 


In order to show the extent of the work accomplished by 
the manual training department of this city, I beg leave to 
submit the following table: 


DAY SCHOOL (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE.) 


Number of pupils instructed during the year in sewing......... 748 
Number of pupils instructed during the year in modeling....... 464 
Number of pupils instructed during the year in wood carving... 365 
Number of pupils instructed during the year in joinery......... 327 


Number of pupils instructed during the year in domestic science 219 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


Number of pupils instructed during term in mechanical drawing 92. 
Number of pupils instructed during term in sewing....... oe 52 
Number of pupils instructed during term in domestic science.... 54 


Total number of pupils who have received instruction...... 2,021 
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CLASSIFIED DIVISION, WITH COST OF MAITAINING EACH 
BRANCH OF THE WORK. 


DRAWING. 


Name of teacher (evening) A. H. Rockwood. 

Number of pupils—Male, 13. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Plant: 
Repairing, cleaning, etc., $966.00; light and power, $382.74; janitor 
services, $498.00: special teacher and secretary, $334.00; total, $2,180.74. 
Material, $171.81; salaries, $642.50. 

Total amount expended to date—§814.31. 

Name of teacher (evening)—Wm. H. Rogers. 

Number of pupils—Male, 9. . 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Name of teacher (evening)—Robt. E. Burke. 

Number of pupils—Male, 12. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Name of teacher (evening)—F. C. Freeman. 

Number of pupils—Male, 15. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 


MODELING. 


Name of teacher—E. HE. Haddenhorst. 

Number of pupils—Male, 278. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—d. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Material, 
$44.32; salaries, $804.31. 

Total amount expended to date—$848.63. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Sixth. 


SEWING. 


Name of teacher (day)—P. G. Fleming. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—®. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries, 
$1,274:31, 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Sixth and Seventh. 

Name of teacher (day)—E. B. Allen. 

Number of pupils—Female, 649. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—®5. 

Name of teacher (evening)—M. Meharg. 

Is teacher engaged exclusively in this work?—No. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—5. 

Length of lesson—One and one-half hour. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Material, 
$119.94; salaries, $332.50. 

Total amount expended to date—$1,726.75. 

Name of teacher (evening)—A. Meharg. 

Number of pupils—Female, 50. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—b. 

Length of lesson—One and one-half hour, 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Name of teacher—Elizabeth Huger. 

Number of pupils—Female, 135. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—5. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries, 
$962.75. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Highth and Ninth. 

Name of teacher (evening)—H. A. Pope. 

Number of pupils—Femiale, 31. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—One and one-half hour. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Material, 
$244.23; salaries, $262.50. 

Total amount expended to date—$1,479.48. 


WOOD WORKING—(a) JOINERY. 


Name of teacher—James Bloomer. 

Number of pupils—Male, 246. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—). 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—NSalaries, 
$1,287.00. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Highth and Ninth. 


WOOD WORKING—(b) CARVING. 


Name of teacher—A. H. Rockwood. 

Number of pupils—Male, 229. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—5. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Material, 
$451.52. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—WSalaries, 
$975.00. 

Total amount expended to date—$2,731.52. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Seventh and Highth. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. DEMAREST, 
City Supt. of Schools. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Hoboken, N. J., July ist, 1908. 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees, Industrial Education, City of Hoboken,. 
8 BE 
Lady and Gentlemen—I beg to hand herewith the report of the 
Treasurer for the fiscal year, ending July 1st, 1903: 


" RECBIPTS. 
Pra lArCe me.) MIN UR Tete LOUD eS cigtht nae ced trea pre fs) ane $3,352.73 
TTPO ERE es COALS. iets chede'e c.s.0 PAGO 3 F215 Nteanaees 5,000.00 
WialegeTyejare 3 2 aya OUESS 27 x. | A eam tue NO Irae oc ROE Ie ees I 5,000.00 


Boardsoft maucation: 16r, water. 2.056 ere oa a ys 


Board: ofsHducation;si tor rent.c ccs cutee eee 800.00 

ree hPubiie sLibrary.- for colon. ous hacienda nt. eRe eee 21.43 

Interest” ona lances aniec es Cae ae et maae oe ae Te et See 9.05 

Total *recelgtSastcoss Coes Clie es eo eens $13,694.46 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

walaries) (day WSChool ii iske wows sel) tae tte wetatasns $5,696.87 

Salaries (evening sschool)shtinoe ea e e eee 1,358.50 

Retirement! fund ¢.5.i0 5 cet ee SAL Ee 1.12 

Heat. and)" waters saeco Bias cas oan ae naan ee 943.19 

Light and=-DG Wer cs .cnte tee ee ee Reside ARIE eae 382.74 

Clay modeling supplies....... ee ere te otal, 44.32 

Cooking class: supplies :i.i.icscmee cee ee sie RAST ae oul 244.28 

Sowing class “suppliésiinetide ss heck cee ae eae 119.94 

Schoo) ;bulidineg -repairesrete tows. coe ces eee eavruate vie 966.00 

Wood-working and drawing supplies ...........+- 623 .33 

Balancer dS olyad Stic lhO03 et ia .o oe ae sis fete eee ate one a 3,264.22 
$13,694.46 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES SMITH, 
Treasurer. 


Report 1903-1904 


Hon. C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent: 


Dear Sir—The department of manual training still holds 
its popularity and proves the wisdom of making it a part of the 
school curriculum. ‘The general interest and work of the stu- 
dents are most satisfactory, and emphasize the fact that chil- 
dren are delighted to see the results of their work in concrete 
form. 

Manual training work in this city is divided into five de- 
partments, as follows: Domestic science, sewing, modeling in 
clay, wood carving and joinery. 

The course in domestic science covers a period of two years. 
In this department the pupils are taught the essentials of cook- 
ing, housekeeping, household economy and preparation of food 
for invalids. | Every week housekeepers are appointed from the 
classes to do the necessary cleaning each day, even to the clean- 
ing of the sink, cupboards, washing of dishes, silver and glass- 
ware, cutlery and cooking utensils. The pupils are also trained 
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in the care of the table, kitchen towels, dish cloths and dish 
towels. The pupils are encouraged to continue their work at 
home, and we have received many reports to the effect that in 
a great majority of cases the students prepare at home the 
dishes which they have learned to prepare at school, Cleanli- 
ness, neatness and order are some of the valuable lessons taugnt 
by precept and example. 

Instruction in sewing is given to all girls in the sixth andl 
seventh grades. The girls in these grades have sewing one hour 
per week. The aim. of the instruction is to show the girls the 
necessity for practical things, such as darning on stockings and - 
cashmere, and patching on cotton. It has been my constant 
aim, when visiting the sewing classes, to make the children 
realize that their school work was the least that I expected of 
them—that there must be helpfulness at home in their ability 
to carry out the ideas that have been given them in school in 


the, care of their own clothing. 
Clay modeling begins with the fifth grade, and 1s confined 


to the boys. The work begins with the sphere, then the cube, 
cylinder, square prism, triangular prism, ellipsoid, ovoid, pyra- 
mid and cone. ‘The pupils study objects resembling type forms 
in relief, leaf and flower forms; modeling from nature and 
plaster casts, and various examples of historic ornament. In 
this department the child gets a thorough knowledge of form. 
This knowledge which a child gets from modeling an object is 
of far greater value than that which he obtains from reading 
what somebody has written about the thing designed, 

From the clay modeling room the pupils are advanced to 
the wood carving department. This work is restricted to pupils 
of the sixth and seventh years in schools. In addition to learn- 
ing the use of chisels and gouges, exercises are given in convex 
and concave modeling, and applied to useful and ornamental 
articles, such as blotters, frames, book covers, plant stands and 
tabourets. In connection with the carving, the pupils are 
taught to draw the various historic ornaments; to make patterns 
of the cube, cylinder and sphere, and to make working draw- 
ings of all these models. 
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Joinery completes the work for the boys. The course has- 
been confined to bench and lathe work with wood. The 
course is thoroughly practical and is made to conform to the 
methods of the modern shop. ach exercise is designed to- 
embody some definite mechanical principle. The student is re- 
quired to do several pieces of work after his own design. No: 
work is accepted until it has been executed in a workmanlike 
manner. 


The evening school, in connection with the manual train- 
ing school, is not only growing in numbers each year, but in 
interest as well. Mechanical drawing forms a considerable: 
part of the course for the young men. The classes are free to» 
all persons over fourteen years of age and residents of Hoboken. 

The classes in sewing and domestic science are well at- 
tended. These classes are made up of young women who are 
employed during the day in shops and offices. | The instruction: 
is thorough and of a very practical nature. In includes the 
cutting and making of garments. 


The value of the work is evidentl» appreciated by those: 


who have availed themselves of the special opportunities offered: 
in these classes. 


CLASSIFIED DIVISION, WITH COST OF MAINTAINING BACH. 
BRANCH OF THE WORK. 


DRAWING. 


Name of teacher (evening school)--H. Koester. 

Number of pupils—14. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries;. 
$157.50. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—First. Second, Third. 

Total ainount expended to date—$974.48. 


Name of teacher (evening school—O. Kazin. 

Number of pupils—Male, 18. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—114 hours. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries,. 
$157.50. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—First, Second, Third. 
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Name of teacher (e ening sch*ol—J. Johnson. ° 

Number of pupils—Male, 23. 

Length of lesson—-1% hours. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries, 
$150.00 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—First, Second, Third. 


Name of teacher (evening school)—H. Dennis. 

Number of pupils—Male, 27. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—First, Second, Third. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries, 
‘$150.00. 


Name of teacher (evening school)—A. Chapman. 

Number of pupils—Male, 12. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1™% hours. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—MaAterial. 
‘$201.98; salaries, $157.50. 

Total amount expended to date—97448. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—First, Second, Third. 


MODELING. 


Name of teacher—EH. E. Had denhorst. 

Number of pupils—Male, 241. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—). 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Material, 
-$55.83; salaries, $831.60. 

Total amount expended to d ate—$887.43. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—-Fifth. 


SEWING. 


Name of teachers (evening) —A. Meharg. 

Number of pupils—Female, 60. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries, 
-$315.00. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Ungraded. 


Name of teacher (evening)—M. Meharg. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Name of teacher (day)—O. G. Fleming. 

Number of pupils—Memale, 587. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—). 

Amount expended for manual training during the year— Material, 
$192.28; salaries, $831.60. . 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 


Name of teacher (day)—E. B. Allen. 
Number of lessons per week given each class—5). 
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Amount expended for manu al training during the year—Salaries, 
$585.25. 
Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Fifth, Sixth, pavenu 
Total amount expended ‘to date—$1, 924.13. 


Name. of teacher (day)—M. Meharg. 

Number of pupils—Female, 34. 

Number of lessons per week given eacn class—1l. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Plant, $1,- 
888.01; salaries, $120.00; incidentals, $1,763.05. 

Total amount expended to d ate—$3,151.06. 


WOOD WORKING—(a)—JOINERY. 

Name of teacher—James Bloomer. 

Number of pupils—Male, 225. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—®d. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Highth. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Material, 


580.00; salaries, $1,306.80. 
Total amount expended to date—$2,827.20. 


WOOD CARVING—(b)—CARVING. 


Name of teacher—A. H. Rockwood. 
Numiber of Ae Ea 247. 


eetount matte for manu al training sie tone year—Salaries, 


$940.40. 
Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Sixth, Seventh, Higath. 


COOKING. 


Name of teacher (evening)—H. Leonard. 

Number of pupils—Female, 25. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Material, 
273.33; salaries, $135.00. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Ungraded. 

Total amount expended to date—$1,514.93. 


Name of teacher (day and evening)—E. Huger. 

Number of pupils—Female, 154. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—). 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries, 
$1,106.60. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Highth. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. DEMAREST, 
City Supt. of Schools. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


fos Hoboken, N. J., July 1st, 1904. 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees, Industrial Education, City of Ho- 


boken, N. J.: 


Lady and Gentlemen—I beg to hand herewith the report of the 


Treasurer for the fiscal, year ending July 1st, 1904: 


* RECEIPTS: BS, 
Bain vuly 1st, L908. wack. es J Pag Metis tie hie thee tye $3,264.22 
ESE EITC LEO Lr sy es CLC Hed iea tae sierd ep tlvia cian Pt vais od bee eee 0% 5,000.00 
Appropriation, ‘‘State’...... Eee Pad ice tee tome 5,000.00 
eOALUeO Lei ALIOn OG PONG. sos <6 ce ccace sos su es 8s 390.00 
PLE RCOUR GI MIE ITIGOS a ares Beto oi a'Sl es utara e aed Ghia sp dtehe 3.10 
Mbit PRG OTL) ii ced Maye idis: 3) Yan Suis eka’ Ui ckkipi on ok e od: 0p0% ec $13,657.32 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
BRIER Ty EECHOOL) oui. cs Ko eke alee «csr te seed oe 7S6,042.25 
Reema OMe INS SCHOO). ee. Go i5/ a alee os uel ie os me eenlee DO 
Pe 9OliS LUX POSITION» EXPECNSCS .6 oy win cece ol ece o oye ered 317.25 
MSRM tte WAL OT I ee acres letcne's sss, fie ce ud Sree w cee 562.01 
Ee RC tan a oS tga ial a; eo eta ohe Sala olathe T cleiceleis eee 87.50 
Peralsexpenses (Library, suit). .° .vessce sc eclecs cas 76.44 
PETE ETVON O WCL me nks'c co 'steyecensle bs 0.0.0 or@inelt” pa a acktonhe uses 2 470.18 
School building, repairs and cleaning ............ 610.98 
eee) te PITTI ae eee te chen taal oly Nomaiginis. cue. vv pimale e 6 apes 
Wood-working and drawing supplies’ 34 .:..j.:...04..+)) 781.98 
Sewing class supplies........... Tet Picks Ge 9 Fy Oe gk te Pt) 
MAR MMOdelINe ) SUPDILGS ssc « Coc de bic cies oe Ee eel 55.83 
Cooking class supplies... . iis .6y.. cis 0% PE. tlaitce ? 2iaioo! 
eA PY Ol Ste POU ns ciche g 95k ware je Sree e Piety ae eis we 2,299.59 


Respectfully submitted, 


$13,657.32 


JAMES SMITH, 


Treasurer. 
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Report 1904-1905 


Hon. Charles J. Baxter, State Superintendent: 


Dear Sir—There have been no substantial changes in the 
character of the work done in our manual training department 
since my last report, but its purpose is being better understood 
by our teachers and the public. The work is so graded that the 
exercises progress from the simple to the complex and vary ac- 
cording to the ability of the pupil. The results of the year’s 
work are very gratifying. There has been no lack of interest 
on the part of the pupils and the teachers are to be commended 
for their zeal and conscientious work. 

While the boys make many useful objects for the home and 
the school, it should be borne in mind that the work is primarily 
educational. ‘Evidently manual training is not intended to be 
a means of fitting the student for an occupation. Like mathe- 
matics, it strengthens and quickens the reasoning powers. ‘The 
mechanical drawing teaches accurate and concise methods of 
expression, and the various kinds of shop work train the hand 
and the eye and a large portion of the other brain centers. In 
the practical, e~ery day character of the work, lies additional 
educational value, because it gives a general training along 
many lines which will fit the student for the special training he 
is later to receive along some special line. Clearly manual 
training is purely educational and not occupational in its aim. 
Its methods and results make it of equal value to girls and boys.” 
Nearly everything made in the shop is a useful article. This 
plan helps to sustain an absorbing interest in the work and 
keeps the student at his best. ) 

The character of work is clearly shown by the following: 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


COOKING. 
1. Definition. 
2. Purposes. 
3. Processes. 
4. Incidentals and general information respecting materials, 


source, processes of preparing and combination, | care ana 
selection of materials. 
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PROCESS. 

1.Boiling. 

2. Stewing. 

38. Brvoiling. 

4, Baking. 

5. Frying. 

6. Preserving. 
. DEFINITION—BOILING. 
Material :— 


Meats—Fresh, cured, soup. 
Vegetables—Tubers, bulb, stems, large; stems, leaves, fruits, small. 
Doughs—Dumplings, rolly-polly, puddings. 
1. Tepid. 
2. Simmering. 
8. Boiling. 
Liquids:— 
Beverages—Coffee, tea, cocoa, custards, sauces. 
Utensils :— 
Tin, copper, earthen; iron, plain, galvanized, tinned. 


| DEFINITION—STEWING. 
Materials :— 


Meats, vegetables, fruits. 
Kinds—Haricot, ragout, salmi, fricasse, pot-pie, braising. 


DEFINITION—BROILING. 


‘Materials :— : 
Steaks—Sirloin, tenderloin, porterhouse, flank, round, chops, fish, 
oysters, clams, bread. 
Utensils—Gridiron, broiler, spit; toaster. 


DEFINITION—BAKING. 


Materials :— 
Bread raised by yeast, bread raised by baking powder with chem- 
istry tests. 
Meat—Beef, mutton, pork, fish, poultry. 
Cake (loaf, small), pies, puddings, vegetables. 


. 


DEFINITION—FRYING, 
Materials :—- 7 
Fish, oysters, poultry; batters, thick, thin; cakes. 
Utensils—Kettle, pan. 


PRESERVING. 


Kinds :— 
By sugar (fruits); by vinegar (fruits, vegetables); by salt, smoke, 
ice (meats). 
Marketing for divisions or cuts of meats. 
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LAYING OF TABLE. 


Menus for same:— 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner. 


SEWING—FIFTH GRADE. 


1—Drills:— 
Threading needies, use of thimbles and scissors, position of hands, 
etc. 
Stitches to be taught are running, stitching, overhanding. . 


Two runs and a backstitch. 

Felling and French seams. 

First practice the stitches on unbleached muslin. Model for each 
stitch. Applied stitches: Bags, doll sheets and pillow cases 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Review of previous year’s work. ) 
Gussets, flaps and flies, gathering and stroking, tucking, button- 
holes. Applied stitches: Dolls’ clothing. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Review of stitches. Lessons in cutting, patching on cotton, darn- 
ing on stockings and and cashmere, whipped hem, . slip 
stitching, herringhone, featherstitching, drawn work, em- 
broidery on linen and flannel. 

Applied work—Making aprons, handkerchiefs, skirts, ete. 


JOINERY—GRADE 8A. 


Chisel practice. 

Planning, sharpening and setting tool. 

Making an edge square and true, 

Making to a required size. 

Making blocks, octagon, round and tapering. 

Making lap joints, the end dovetailed, mitre and cross laps. 

The slip-through, blind the slip-through, blind and relished 
mortise. 


To SUR oo 


DRAWING—GRADE 8A, 


1. Geometrical figures (three sheets, six problems each,) and sim- 
ple working drawings for bench work. 


JOINERY—GRADE 8A, 


1. Keyed mortise, brace joint, dovetailed bor, parquetry, etc. 


TURNING. 


1. Cylinder, shoulder cutting, beading and moulding. Face plate 


work, rosettes, corner blocks, cups, bowls, rings and simple 
patterns. 
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DRAWING—GRADE 8A. 


Geometrical figures and working drawings for turning and bench 
work, 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


WOOD CARVING—SIXTH GRADE. 


Use of chisel and gouges; how to sharpen and whet them. 
Outline and simple Greek borders and rosettes in low relief. 
Use of veiners, incising patterns. 

Simple exercises in concave modeling. 

Convex modeling, simpl:; patterns. 


Guys $8 10 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


1, Exercises in convex modeling, gradually increasing in difficulty. 

2. Concave and convex modeling applied to useful and ornamental 
articles, such as blotters, frames, book covers, plant stands 
and tabourets. 


DRAWING—GRADES 7A AND 8A. 


i. Historic ornament. 
(a) Kleur-de-lis. 
(b) Lotus border. 
(c' Greek Anthemion. 
(d) Greek borders and rosettes. 
(e) Simple flowers and leaf forms. 
Review, sphere, clinder and tube. (Blackboard work.) Make 
patterns of cube and cylinder, and cut them out. Make 
working drawing of all three models, 


GROUP DRAWINGS. 


Draw a group composed of a tumbler, ball and ink-stand. 
Review hemisphere and square prism. (Blackboard work.) 


GROUP DRAWING. 


Objects based on square prism and hemisphere. 


MODELING—-FIFTH GRADE. 


1. - Model the geometric solids in the round, beginning with the 
sphere; then the cube, cylinder and square prism, triangular 
prisms, ellipsoid, ovoid, pyramid, cone, etc. 

Study objects resembling type forms, both natural and manu- 
factured objects. 

23. Model geometric forms in relief. 

4, Model leaf and flower forms—natural and conventional, in relief. 

5. Model from nature and plaster casts. 

4. Model €xamples of historic ornament. 


ie 
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DRAWING—FIFTH GRADE. 


1. Construction drawings; freehand. Pattern making and work 
drawings of cone, square pyramid, turned; square plinth, 
turned; tumbler, cylinder, square prism, ete. 


2. Representation. Circular objects, angular objects turned, plant 
life 


8. Decoration, historic ornament; original Nealeae to fill geometric 
forms, as square, triangle, pentagon, hexagon and octagon. 
Exercises in paper folding a y eOthine and pasting. 


CLASSIFIED DIVISION, WITH COST OF MAINTAINING HACH 
BRANCH OF THE WORK. 


DRAWING—EVENINGS. 


Name of teacher—A. Chapman. 

Number of pupils—Male, 18. : 

Number of lessons per week given each Rides 
Length of lesson—1 hour 30: minutes. 

Name of teacher—C. E. Anderson. 

Number of pupils—Male, 18. 

Number of lessons per. week given each: class-—3. 
Length of lesson—1l hour 30 minutes. 

Name of teacher—A. H. Potbury. 1a EE 
Number of pupils—Male, 18. i PMR 
Number of lessons per week given each class—8. a 
Length of lesson—1 hour 30 minutes. 

Name of teacher—G. J. Braneh. 

Number of pupils—Male, 18. . 
Number of lessons per-week given each ase 
Length of lesson—l1 hour 80 minutes. 

Name of teacher-—O. Voightlander. - 

Number of pupils—Male, 15. 

Number of lessons:per week given-each class—s. 
Length of lesson—l hour 30 minutes. 


Amount Fr nae during ‘the iy ate bee $273.67; - salaries, 
$758; total, $1,031.6 


MODELING. 


Name of teacher—H, EH. Haddenhorst. 
Number of pupils—Male, 291. — 
Number of lessons per week given each class—5. 


Amount expénded during the ‘year—Material, $55.84; salaries, 
$831. 60; total, $886. 94. 


SEWING. 
Name. of. teacher—T. G. Fleming. 
Number of pupils—FEemale, 599, 
Number of lessons per week given each, Nantes 


Seat ne ee expended during the year—-Material], $190, 73: salaries 


Name of teacher—H. B. “Allen, Gk aun 
Number of lessons per “week given each class—5. 


s58180 expended for manual training during the year ose ineee 
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EVENINGS. 


Name of teachers—M. ‘'Meharg and A. Meharg. 
Are teachers engaged exclusively in this work?—No. 
Number of pupils—Female, -50. 

Number of lessons per week given each Alen eee 
Amount Seceriod during the sas aa es $300; total, $1,903.83. 


COOKING—DAY AND ae re 


Name of teacher—Hlizabeth Huger. 

Number of pupils—Kemale, day, 196; evening, 30. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—Day, 5; evening, 3. 

Amount expended during the year—Material, $428.19; salaries, 
day, $1,092.23; evening, $150; total, $1,670.22. 


WOOD WORKING—(a) JOINERY, (b) CARVING. 


Name of teacher—James Bloomer. 

Number of pupils—Male, 257, average. 

Number of lessons per: week given each: class—5. 

Amount expended for manual training during the .year—Material, 
$736.70; salaries, $1,306.80. 

Name -of teacher—A. H. Rockwood. 

Number of pupils—Male, 250, average. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—d. 

Amount expended during the year —Salaries, $950.40; total, 
$2,993.90. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. DEMAREST, 
City Supt. of Schools. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


: Hoboken, N. J., July 1st, 1905. 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees, Industrial Education, City of Ho- 
boken, N. J.: 
Lady and Gentlemen—I beg to hand herewith the report’ of the 
Treasurer for the fiscal year ending July 1st, 1905: 


RECEIPTS. 
NMEA ALT VL Ee LUT aa verte alae 8 3 Rt mtatetS ace to or 0, ateval 6. $2,299 .59 
TA OPOOTIATION 6 GIL 2s ole otha doe, pee eee pee eenecanes 5,000.00 
FAMIOTODVILION i ya | SoU LOi ney ors iy. eho teed aide Saouts, ao8 a ted ares 5,000.00 
Total receipts |... ss sseee cece ese cceeeeceeee coeee . $12,299 .59 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries (day school).......e, Aes Behe Sep g REP OER ER Be $6,553 .93 
Mmrorice tovering: SCHOO] ws... c cuss ce letsew etd as eee LyO09.00 
Fretirements fund «cies \s cick de ee See rae ret anaes Sam cieck 55.20 
Pia e Al WALI. i sie oh POS hak 8 err ae eee «©. 6088.04 
Louis Hxposition expenses..; EER BIR SO TR el Ga he iaturet) LOO OD 


Light and power and ential o cakitiesietele titontt <8 WA OUL. ao 
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School building, repairs and cleaning ............ 850.20: 
Wood-working and drawing supplies ..........e6:. 1,010.37. 
Clay modeling suppltéSsiy 3.55.0 ieee Pe py Sor 55.34 
Sawing class “supplies ss vs. sss ssusss cere See Ce ee 190.72 
Cookine..class suippieeryscr. pach. ss tes sono meee 428.19 


Baltics, TJ ulyp sty Oe os tte eva ee he ere eet eine 476.18 
$12,299.59 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES SMITH, 
Treasurer. 


Report 1905-1906 


To Hon. C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent: 


Dear Sir—I respectfully submit the nineteenth annual re- 
port of the department for Indtstrial Education of the City. of 
Hoboken for the year ending June 30th, 1906. 

The following table shows the attendance of pupils, the 
number of teachers employed, and the cost of maintaining the 
school: 


° 


DAY SCHOOL (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE.) 


Number of pupils who received instruction in cooking..... a 342 
Number of pupils who received instruction in joinery...... bs 484 
Number of pupils who received instruction in wood carving. 353. 
Number of pupils who received instruction in modeling..... 482 
Number of pupils who received instruction in sewing....... 796 
Total number of pupils who received instruction in day school 2,407 
Number of teachers employed in day school.........eeeeee. 6 
Cost of ,madntaining day SCHOOM. «0 lcctiers as ede ees Ca on cies eee $10,476.12 
NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Number of pupils who received instruction .........esee- R 114 
Number ' of: ‘teachérs “entployetiy 9's. tabaci tact eee cues 8 
Cost of maintaining night 'ScHool.:..... 00... cede e Ve cecce .- $1,382.48 
Total number of pupils who have received instruction in 

manual training’». 7s..22.. CR Ge aes Ae Poe eee cL ee eth ine 2,521 


While there have been but few important changes in this 
department yet the character of the work shows a steady im- 
provement. The number of pupils taking the work has increased 
with the growth of the school system and it will be necéssary 
to employ another teacher for next year. Our students 
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acquire a love for the work. Investigation of the records of 
our manual training pupils reveals the fact that with very few’ 
exceptions, they leave the school, earnest, thoughtful, indus- 
trious boys, not only willing and able to work but with a de- 
termined ambition to improve themselves by study and labor. 
There is a marked improvement in the physical and mental 
development of our pupils. This interest is not confined to 
manual work but extends to other school work as well. The 
accuracy and thoroughness required in making and finishing 
each piece of work cannot fail to make the child more pains- 
taking and neat in his daily life. It is the aim or scope of our 
work to make our pupils grow stronger; to form fixed habits 
of industry, economy and right living so that they may be- 
come more useful and self-supporting citizens. 


In the day schoo], no new work requiring special mention 
has been attempted. The usual schedule has been carried out 
faithfully and the results of the year’s work show care in pro- 
duction and skill in finishing. 


The growth of the night school has been exceedingly en- 
couraging. The value of this work is evidently appreciated 
by those who have availed themselves of the opportunities offer- 
ed in these classes. About two years ago, a class in mathe- 
matics was organized and it proved to be a valuable addition to 
the school. During the winter, several lectures in electricity 
and magnetism were given by specialists. These lectures proved 
to be of interest and profit to the students. The night school 
is divided into four departments: mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, sewing and domestic science. There are now four 
classes in mechanical drawing, two in sewing, one in domestic 
science and one in mathematics. The pupils who attend show 
their appreciation by faithful attendance and close application 
to work. 


During the year, the school has been greatly benefited 
through the supervision and instruction of Hon. W. D. Forbes, 
a member of the State Board of Education and also a member 
of our local board. The members of the Board for Industrial 
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Education of this city wish to take this occasion to acknowledge 
their appreciation and indebtedness to Mr. Forbes for. the many 
sacrifices that he has been called upon to make in order to ac- | 
complish the work that he has undertaken and has so success-_ 
fully carried on. aot. pene 
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CLASSIFIED DIVISION, WITH ‘COST OF: MAINTAINING EACH 
. BRANCH OF THE WORK. 


DRAWING—_EVENING. 


Name of teacher—S. Ketchum. 

Number of pupils—Male, 16. 

Number of lessons per week giiven each class—s3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Name of teacher—HEvening, C. Anderson 

Number of pupils—Male, 11. eh 

Number of Jessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. : 

Name of teacher—Evening, P. J. Hawe. 

Number of pupils—Male, 12. 

.Number of jessons per week given each class—d. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Amount’ expended for manual training during the year—Plant, 
light; material, $180.98; salaries, $611.50; total, $792.48. 

Name of teacher—W. W. Walker. 

Number of pupils—Male, 9. 

Number of lessons per week given each askew 

‘Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Name of teacher—A. J. Palmer: 

Number of pupils—Male, 11. 

Number of lessons per week given ‘each. class—3. 

Length of lesson—114 hours. 


MODELING. 


Name of teacher—E. E. Haddenhorst. 

Number of pupils—Male, 270. 

Amount expended for Co ae training during the tear Ma eee é 
$45; salaries, $831.60; total, $876.60. 

Grade or grades in which subject is’ taught—TFifth. 

Amount expended’ for manual training during the years Pie 
sewing, supplies; total, $1,358.21. 

Name of teachers—T. G. Fleming, E. B. Allen, M. Meharg. 

Number of pupils—Female, 641. 

Amount expended for manual training during the voat—-Matenine 
$110.19; salaries, $1,520.60. 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Five, Six, Seven. 

Name of teachers—Hivening, C. Chapman, E, Leonard. 

Number of pupils—Hemale, 44. ; ‘ 

Number of lessons per week given each class—d. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 


Amount expended for manual training during the year Sa 
$217.50; total, $1,848.29. 


\ 
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COOKING. 


Name of teacher—Hlizabeth Huger. 

Number of pupils—Female, 194. 

Amount expended for manual training during the year—Salaries, 
$1,050.36; total, $1,050.36. | 

Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Highth. 

Name of teacher—Hlizabeth Huger (evening). 

Number of pupils—FHemale, 14. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Amount expended for manwal training during the year—Maiterial, 
$120.91; salaries, $121; total, $241.91. 


ow 


WOOD WORKING—(a) JOINERY. 
Name of teacher—James §. Bloomer... 
Number of pupils—Male, 269. 


Amount expended for manual training during the year—Material, 
$599.71; salaries, $1,306.80. 


Grae or grades in which mabiees is eager nee oh 


WOOD WORKING—() CARVING. 
Name of teacher—A. H. Rockwood. 
Number of pupils—Male, 254. 


Amount expended for manual. training during th’e year—Salaries, 
$940.40; total, $2,846.91. 


Grade or grades in which subject is taught—Sixth, Seventh. 
Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. DEMAREST, ; 
City Supt. of Schools. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Hoboken, N. J., July ist, 1906. 


To the Hon. Board of Trustees, Industrial Hducation, City of Ho- 
boken, N. J.: 


Lady and Gentlemen—I beg to hand herewith the report of the Treas- 
urer for the fiscal year ending July Ist, 1906: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance, July: 1st, 1905. ........ Fraks 8 tae ee Rohe DELS LD 

COR IELCICTI) £ BOLE Y cichors terse ctcebecete di cauie: 8 so Cle ekate eee 5,000.00 

PR MPI TAELLI OM rs SOCAL «Vive biome wa aster dieas a WRU aaicese « 5,000.00 

motel receipts ios ai. sb loawe es le artiatehota: woke” blac a $10,476.13 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries (Hay ESCHOOL) . UG. e ales tee Sie hea cate meee 2 oe « «60,499. 76 

Salaries (evening SCHOO]) «...cecsorec peccceiccseness 1,179.50 © 
PEGLLPOUMONt 1 CALI oa ale is"ale oles Say Eapet As Rd i Vines SR 55.20 

PHeALTAN War Gis oie are ie ee he ararg wpa Gi ee a aie — 617.45 


Light and power........ eile Marea ee wretdte tna ie ie Be ata) ghee ook 


Building;-repairs -andccleaning.-227 4 eae ee 509.21 
Sewing class:.supplies 3. ¢d.0¢s olayaake. Meee eh ess 110.19 
Oooking class supplies: os. 6s su wie shins eee 625 yRQOOT 
Wood-working and drawings...) °s.eceed des idees ~ 780.69 
Legal expenses: Clibrary suit)./.s2. 0% 3. oo. oe ke 306.00 
Clay modeling supplies. ..... Po iis eRe Bae ake 45 .00 
Balance, July Ist, 1906:..:...;:. LS STs MEE Rhee ~.01 
: $10,476.13. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES’ SMITH, 
. Treasurer. 


Report 1906-1907 


Hon. C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent: 


Dear Sir—I respectfully submit the twentieth annual re- 
port of the department of Industrial Education of the City of 
Hoboken for the year ending June 30th, 1907. | 

The following table shows the attendance of pupils, the 
number of teachers employed and the cost of maintaining the 
schoosl: 


DAY SCHOOL. (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE.) 


Number of pupils who received instruction in cooking........ 536. 
Number of pupils who received instruction in joinery...... oe 487 
Number of pupils who received instruction in wood carving... 619: 
Number of pupils who received instruction in modeling...... 767 
Number of pupils who received instruction in sewing........ 711 
Number of pupils who received instruction in day school..... 4,120 
Number of teachers employed in day school ........e..6. date 8 
Cost of maintaining day school. ..f -. ov4 seks ec , eeivecckes debs $9,,634.92 


NIGHT SCHOOL. 


Number of pupils who received instruction ......... a Fete ee 104 
Number of teachers employed......... Lute se ve 0 1g oe? oh Met Gt cade oe v¢ 
Cost of maintaining night school .....-.....s.-.64 bos ie AR $1,365.61 
Total number of pupils who received instruction in manual 

St PATINA Ea isle' sian sem attiee Walenta le Ae LA a SBR WW acne aie eat CE 4,224 


There has been very little change in the character and 
extent of the work done in the Manual Training Department 
during the past year. The interest in manual training in the 
schools continues unabated. Owing to the large increase in 
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the number of students in modeling and woodearving, it will 
become necessary to enlarge our equipment for those depart- 
ments. Another teacher, who could teach both raodeling and 
woodearving, ought to be engaged to assist in the overcrowded 
classes of these two particular branches. It is very discouraging 
for pupils who are interested in the work to be sent back to 
their classrooms through the lack of proper acvommodations. 
The scope of the work for the manual training department 
should be extended te cover all grades from the kindergarten 
to the graduating class in the high school. In accomplishing 
this, I fully realize that there are many difficulties to be over- 
come. The ordinary teacher in the elementary school has re- 
ceived little or no training in construction work. This objec- 
tion, however, could be overcome by instructing the grade 
teachers or by the appointment of a sufficient number of com- 
petent teachers to carry on this work. In the second place, 
we lack the necessary funds to meet the expense involved in 
the appointment of the required number of teachers and in the 
purchase of material and tools. But the greatest obstacle that 
confronts us is the fact that the educators of the present day 
are undecided as to the character of the work that should be 
undertaken for these intermediate grades. In the first place, 
no one has worked out an adequate scheme for work in the 
lowest grades. So far as the kindergarten is concerned we are 
agreed on the work, but the ideas advanced by the school world 
on the work that should be done between the kindergarten and 
the fifth grade are rather confusing. 


In the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, all pupils 
of both sexes are instructed by specially trained teachers. Sew- 
ing is taught in the fifth, sixth and seventh grades. The girls 
remain in their respective class rooms for instruction in sewing 
while the boys ‘go to the manual training building for model- 
ing. There have been 1,711 girls in the sewing classes during 
the year and a large majority of them have done excellent 
work. The work is made simple and practical with the view 
of making our pupils form habits of industry and economy. 
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In the modeling rooms, the -boys deal almost exclusively 
with plastic material, sketching in clay and seas objects 
representing natural and manufactured fortis. ~ ‘Great’ care is” 
exercised in modeling the geometric solids’ in thé ‘round, be-- 
ginning with the sphere; then the cube, cylinder, square prism, 
triangular prism, ellipsoids, ovoid, pyramit, cone, ete. Aoi, 
connection with modeling, the boys are required to’ make! ‘con= 
structive drawings; pattern making and working drawings of 
the cone, square, pyramid, square plinth, ete. ‘S 

When the eighth year is reached, the work is diffurentiated — 
on the basis of sex. - While the boys are instructed in the 
simpler and more ‘advanced forms of joinery, including all 
kinds of joints and supplemented by a course in wood turning, | 
the girls take up the course of domestic science in a room that 
is especially and carefully equipped for that purpose. The 
kitchen is a model for neatness and order. The kitchen work 
is done exclusively by the pupils. Certain members of the 
class are assigned as housekeepers whose duty it becomes to 
keep a well-ordered house. The pupils are impressed with the 
underlying’ principles of domestic economy. Moreover, they: 
are taught these valuable lessons, that cleanliness 1s next to 
godliness and that order is heaven’s first law. The kitchen is 
equipped for individual work and ‘as far as Pere gy this 
idea is successfully carried out. 

The evening school was ‘held during the months of 
November, December, January and February. The evening 
school is divided into four départments: mechanical drawing 
covering a course of two years, mathematics, sewing and do- 
mestic science. Students completing any of these courses are 
awarded diplomas of graduation. . The Board of Trustees have 
in contemplation an extension of-these courses so as to cover a 
broader field of work but are prevented from ‘carrying out their 
plans through a lack of funds. The evening school is doing 
a grand and noble work by offering to the young men and 
young women of this city a chance to retrieve a neglected op- 


portunity thereby making them more efficient in their various 
lines of work and by putting them in a position to command 
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better wages. A school that is accomplishing such grand re- 
sults and has for its aim the betterment of our young men and 
young women should not be handicapped through a lack of 
funds necessary to carry on the work. 


ENROLLMENT. 


DAY SCHOOL. (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


Number of pupils instructed during the year: 


EMSC IDE. saan aie Bata ha eeee eR Meese SER k ea hy Sead cbt 746 daily 
Tramodeling: «scien aa bte's ste MELE CROCE eae PRA ANEW Solid OAS ate 3872 daily 
TPP WEOOG CAT VINE <.. cc's 6 elec sig acs AT ear ek Per rarptr Fs ey eet 814 daily 
eed RTT eects ed ores Wha heres oe Lintehe iris ir IEA Nae ee IC 247 daily 
RPM OTH EStiONSCLONCE > .\ pe + Slaw e's me ads whinte fe Rae eh ag ea 265 daily 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


Number of pupils instructed during term: 
In mechanical drawing.......ccessceee Siduara vate VRS ie ct.lea- ace 6 48 daily 
DEEP WELT Eerle Sin in F cs wn hyge Glo a!vi's wx oA eohe's, Sivan ste 6 wie wees face vy 9 ‘3 50 daily 


Total number of pupils who have received instructiont 2,056 


CLASSIFIED DIVISION, WITH COST OF MAINTAINING. BACH 
BRANCH OF THE WORK. 


DRAWING, 


ates of. teachers (exenine)—-H. Mos Vittinhoff, Altrea Stillman, 
P. W. Prichard, Ph.,-Reynolds, and V. Von Starzeuski. 

Number of pupils enrolled—48&. 

Number of’ lessons given per week to each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Amount expended—For material, $135.01; salaries, $642.50. Total 

amount expended, $777.51. 


MODELING. 


Name of teacher—E. EH. Haddenhorst. 

Number of pupils—Male, 3(2. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—). 

Amount expended for material during year, $55.10; salaries, $831.60. 
Total amount expended to date, $886.70. 


SEWING. 

Names: of teachers (day)—P. G. Fleming, E. B.: Allen and M. 
Meharg. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—d. 

Number of pupils—746, daily, fiuid dee aye 

Amount expended for material during year, $170.97;. salaries, 
$1,621.10. 

Names of teachers (evening)—H, Chapman at B®. Leonard. 
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Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1™% hours. 

Number of pupils daily—50. 
Amount expended for salaries, $275.00. Total amount expended 


during year, $2,067.07. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Name of teacher (day)—E. Huger. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—®d. 

Number of pupils—265, 

Amount expended—For ma‘erial, $492.22; plant, $78.03; salary, 
$1,050.36. 

Name of teacher (evening)—E. Huger. 

Number of lessons per week given each class—3. 

Length of lesson—1% hours. 

Number of pupils—1l4 daily. 

Amount expended for salary, $137.50. Total amount expended 
during the year, $1,762.11. 


WOOD WORKING. 


Name of. teacher—James Bloomer. 

Number of lessons given per week—). 

Number of ipupils—2A47. 

Amount expended—For material, $473.73; plant, °120; salary, 
$1,256.80. ‘Total amount expend2d during the year, $1,8°0.53. 


WOOD CARVING. 


Name of teacher—A. H. Rockwood. 
Number of lessons given per week, each class—5d. 
Number of pupils—314. 
Amount expended—For material, § ; plant, $168.70; salary, 
$950,40. Total amount expended during year, $1,119.10. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES’ SMITH, 
Treasurer. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Hoboken, N. J., July 1st, 1907. 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees, Industrial Education, City of Ho- 


boken, N. J.: 
Lady and Gentlemen—I beg to hand herewith the report of the Treas- 


urer for the fiscal year ending July 1st, 1907: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balances siulwwel Sk 1G0G eas, = er er cee ee ate ete $ 01 
A rary DRLA Lion ae CIES hoy thy sa emia end i aiaias ea ees 5,500.00 
Annropriationay, -mtale Ho. cs etka tetas ae ee ce nate eer aoa 5,500.00 
Raised ty  subseriptiony a6 ie. piesa eee ee ‘tis anee B0O.00 
Dupligatads by. State! «.. 0 ce ik bi Jets ake  eeinnesad aie 250:.00 
Interest on. balances ..........%. atid di Cie 9 Sada vata te a] 20.44 


Tite CACC ints Coe). wae ee BU aE | pees $11,520.45 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Bale riess (OSs, SCHUGL) $f .- ov aviv eee.) cle ctiorehers Poy arta $6,610.26 
Mer TER eC VOTIIN Se SCNOO!). s.aete pace siete e x tre wieiwin » bie Sree 1,129.50 
Bunvuine. cleaning and repairing. 2.6. e oe ae cet 868.16 
REE EST TI GUL ON TTA UICL I tec wre ttcc eo a thal witoue’ s, coe hng of ekala eat also tre 59.20 
RUE OUOLIN Se SLD TOS cctk oe ceoth ack vie eth eieleie Se wiiiats eves 55.10 
Wom ie ein BS AUDIOS vast s desdrorive aecorieietate wise she & « 496 .22 
Sewing class supplies.......... ss , Sara Me tatetens ts 170.97 
Wood-working and drawing supplies. ............. 598.74 
ROPE MmCEICCIE NO Wt Ny suc s Sromcs avait ane o paicte oi ate alee trae ewes 3 es $5) 
(SNe - ya Sree egies, Fh alia tee eee Nas eee 600.00 
Peaences os uly Let, L907. s6 0s s 0s pe Bre Ay Ae Oe | Ne 519.92 


Respectfully submitted, 


$11,520.45 


JAMES SMITH, 
Treasurer. 
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